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SOME. CANINE COMPLICATIONS. 

THE courts have been considering a batch of canine 
cases lately; and some knotty points of dog law have been 
unraveled, which it would be just as well for us all to 
know about. 

Thus, if one happens to be a fragile young woman, she 
should understand that a big powerful dog has the right 
of way on city sidewalks; and the owner cannot be held 
liable for injuries sustained by those against whom the 
beast runs amuck. This has just been determined in a 
New York case where an action was brought by a young 
woman, who, while walking on Sixth avenue had been 
thrown down, and had one of her legs broken, in collision 
with a dog big and powerful as aforesaid. She sued the 
owner for damages. The Court held that inasmuch as the 
animal was not trespassing, but was going along the pub- 
lic street, where it had a perfect right to be, the owner 
could not be held responsible for the results of the col- 
lision. 





A more complicated dog and woman collision is now 
before the Vermont courts. The point to be determined 
in this instance is whether one man may be held in dam- 
ages for injuries inflicted by another man’s dog in the 
owner’s own house and upon the owner’s own wife. To 
the unsophisticated lay mind it would appear that at all 
events in this case, too, the dog was not trespassing. The 
cause is that of Isham vs. Dow. Dow had some sheep. 
Isham had a dog. Isham’s dog attempted to eat up 
Dow’s sheep. Dow hada gun. With it he set out to kill 
Isham’s dog. Isham hada wife. Isham’s dog, wounded 
by Dow’s gun, ran into Isham’s house and jumped against 
Isham’s wife, knocking her down, and injuring her so 
severely that she was critically ill afterward. Isham vs. 
Dow for $10,000 is the result. What became of the dog 
is not told. 





What is a person to do when a stray and friendless dog 
persists in casting itself upon his good graces and adopt- 
ing him for a master? The Brooklyn police courts have 
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the winter. No one expects to find game camped along 
the roadside in summer, for then it has withdrawn to the 
higher lands and to the timber. 

But it is not worth while to go over this ground, which 
must be thoroughly familiar toall readers of FOREST AND 
STREAM. Those who have forgotten the details of the 
case are referred to an article in this journal about a year 
ago entitled ‘‘Cooke City vs. the National Park.” 


hands, and then and there, in canine dumb show, took 
him for better or for worse. The man responded with a 
kick, and boarded a street car. The dog followed him in 
and nestled down at his feet. Brooklyn street cars do not 
carry dogs, and when the conductor spied the animal, he 
asked the man if it belonged to him. The man looked 
down at the dog, and the dog, misinterpreting the glance, 
responsively wagged its tail in content and good will. 
Then the man swore some, grabbed the dog, swung it in 
the air and dashed it through a window. The glass 
crashed; the astonished dog went yelping up the street; 
the man swore some more; the women in the car made 
a commotion; the conductor called a policeman; the po- 
liceman carried the canine catapult off to the station 
house; the judge fined him $25 in court the next morning 
for cruelty to animals; and he made himself square with 
the car company by paying for the smashed glass. All 
of which teaches us that a dog, as well as a human be- 
ing, may sometimes be mistaken in his man. This 
Brooklyn citizen was not at all the kind of person the 
dog took him to be. 


SNAP SHOTS. 


Here is a foreign minister of whom any country might 
be proud, and it is the privilege of these United States to 
take pride in him. Minister W. W. Thomas, Jr., repre- © 
senting our Government in Sweden, took part in the great 
elk hunt given by King Oscar, the other day, in the for- 
est of Hunneberg, in honor of the Emperor of Germany. 
When the hunt was over the diplomatic representatives 
of France, Germany and Italy were all present and ac- 
counted for, but Minister Thomas had disappeared, and 
much solicitude was felt lest he had been wounded by 
the game or some other calamity had befallen him. It 
was not until 10 o’clock at night, and when the party 
was about to break up, that he came in, worn out with 
fatigue, all tattered and bespattered with mud; and ex- 
plained to King Oscar that having wounded an elk he 
had thought it the sportsmanlike thing to follow it up 
and give it the coup de grace. The chase had been long 
and arduous, but the American had to show for his re- 
ward the finest specimen of all the forty elk killed in the 
hunt; and for his pluck he received the congratulations 
of both the sovereigns. 





Dogs have certain recognized legal privileges, one of 
which is that of proceeding in an orderly manner along 
the public highway unmolested by other dogs; and the 
courts will sustain a man who endeavors to uphold this 
right for a dog, even when the dog belongs to somebody 
else. The Massachusetts case of Matteson vs. Strong, 
damages for dog bite, is the one in point. Daniel B. 
Matteson, of Palmer, was out walking, attended by 
Albert King’s dog. The quadruped was set upon with 
ferociously felonious intent by the dog of Homer C. 
Strong, Esq. Matteson attempted to restrain King’s dog 
when Strong’s dog attacked it. He was bitten by the 
aggressor, brought suit in the Superior Court and recovered 
$375 damages. But Strong contended that the plaintiff 
had attempted to separate the dogs after they had begun 
tighting and that by so doing had unnecessarily put him- 
self in danger—had cast himself into the breach when he 
should have stayed out of it. He carried the case up to 
the Supreme Court. There the finding of the lower court 
was sustained in a decision which it will be well for one 
to note carefully for future guidance. It reads: 

We cannot say, as a matter of law, that the plaintiff was not in the 
exercise of due care in putting bis hand on the collar or neck of the 
dog which was in his custody, in order to bring him along and prevent 
a fight. Under the circumstances it may have been a very proper 
thing for him to do, and at the time it may not have seemed to ex- 
pose him to much, if any, danger. In cases of this kind a great deal 
depends on the size, the apparent disposition, the conduct and the 
situation of the two dogs, and upon other circumstances which are 
usually proper for the consideration of a jury. There was other 
testimony which would have warranted the jury in finding that the 
plaintiff was negligent, but neither the undisputed evidence in the 
case nor the hypothetical statement embodied in the defendant's 
second request for a ruling was enough to justify the court in order- 
ing a verdict for the defendant. 





Nine of the Montana elk which were exhibited near the 
Cliff Dwellers in the World’s Fair have been secured by 
Mr. Edward H. Litchfield, of Brooklyn, for his game pre- 
serve in the Adirondacks. The elk were last week taken 
to a farm in Rome, N. Y., where they will winter. With 
them are three black-tailed deer, also destined for Mr. 
Litchfield’s preserve. This experiment of restocking the 
Adirondacks with elk, for such in effect it is, will be 
watched with decided interest. The elk was indigenous 
to the North Woods; and was exterminated only by fool- 
ishly persistent pursuit. There is much ground for 
believing that once again restored to its native home the 
species would thrive; and that with the protection 
accorded it by wise laws and by an enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment, it would become a permanent factor in the 
game supply of the region. 





Major J. Fry Lawrence, of Louisville, Ky., who died 
suddenly while on a hunting trip, on Nov. 11, was presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Fish and Game League, an organi- 
zation numbering 1,500 members, and one of the most 
powerful institutions of the State. He was a member of 
the, World’s Fisheries Congress, and attended some of its 
meetings in Chicago last month. The discussions bearing 
upon the protection of fish awakened his liveliest interest. 
The extensive distribution of fish by the U. S. Fish Com- 
mission in Kentucky waters was due largely to the per- 
sonal influence of Major Lawrence, and no one appreci- 
ated more fully than he the lasting benefits to be derived 
from intelligent stocking of streams. 


THE ANARCHIST ARGUMENT. 


THE letter elsewhere printed to-day came to hand last 
week after FOREST AND STREAM had gone to press, but be- 
fore it had been published. It is written by an Eastern 
banker, whose connections with railroads and mines in 
Montana is close and has extended over a number of 
years. In the course of his business journeyings this gen- 
tleman has become familiar with the Park and Cooke 
City miners, as well as with ranchmen and miners in 
many localities in central and southern Montana. We 
are not surprised to see our correspondent take up cudgels 
in behalf of the good men of Montana. They are abund- 
antly able to take care of themselves and need no defense, 
but it is irritating to see one’s friends called bad names in 
print, and the impulse is strong to say a word. 

Most of this ground, except where wanton attacks are 
made on the character of Montana people, has been thor- 
oughly gone over in past years, and the communication 
of Mr. Brackett only brings to the surface old straw to 
be threshed over again. It would bea simple matter to 
take his letter, paragraph by paragraph, and pull it to 
pieces, showing by conclusive testimony that he has 
failed to inform himself on many points in connection 
with the National Park. It is absurd, for example, to 
any one who is familiar with the Park in winter, to 
read his statement that the game has long since been 
driven from the vicinity of the Cooke City wagon road 





There is a clause of the New York game law which 
forbids one person to kill more than three deer in a sea- 
son. From what we can learn this law is on the whole 
beneficial, but it does not restrain the raids of some 
of the meat hunters who live on the borders of the 
Wilderness and make annual autumnal forays on the ven- 
ison supply. Some of these hunters take out wagon 
loads of game just as they did before the law was enacted, 





As we go to press the meeting of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union is being held at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. The attendance is large, and many interesting 
papers will be presented to the Congress. The hospitali- 
ties of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, which might 
almost be called the father of the A. O. U., will be 
offered during the meeting. 





The subject of the alarming decrease of food fishes in the 
waters of the Atlantic coast is one of importance which 
it would be difficult to over-estimate. The consideration 


gone so far at least as to say that he may not hurl the | and never returns to it, for it is perfectly well known that 
animal through a window. The other evening a citizen | the greatest winter range for elk within the borders of 
set out to make acall. On the street he encountered a| the reservation is along the Cooke City wagon road, 
wretched stray dog, which made up to him, licked his! thousands of them being seen there daily throughout 


of it, set on foot by the New York Commission, should 
receive attention from every one who can contribute sug- 
gestion or information, Be 
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The First Fox. 


SaM moving about cautiously in his ine was at- 
tempting the impossible feat of building a fire in the 
stove without making a noise, for it was early and he 
hoped that he might not disturb any of the family. 

The wood tumbled about in the box as if endowed with 
perverse life. The griddles would slip and clatter and the 
doors bang as if they were made for no other purpose, 

Uncle Lisha being a light sleeper was roused and 
came forth to learn the cause of the unseasonable disturb- 

ance, with his waistcoat in one hand and buttoning his 
suspenders fumblingly with the other. 

‘“‘What on airth is the motter, Samwil? Baby haint 
got the croup er nuthin’, has he?” he whispered anx- 
iously, 

‘“‘No,” was answered in a hollow whisper, ‘‘goin’ hunt- 
in’. Thought I’d hev me a baked tater and cupo’ tea tu 
start on ’f I c’d get ’°em’thout wakin’ the hull neighbor- 
hood, but this consarned stove’s ben dancin’ a jig sence I 
fust touched it an’ the wood, turnin’ summersets. But 
I’ve got the tatersin. Sorry I waked ye, Uncle Lisher. 
Drive, you ol’ fool, quit yer whinin’ an’ caperin’. We 
haint goin’ yit.” 

“I'd slep’ a plenty,” and Uncle Lisha drew a chair to 
the stove and toasted his feet comfortably on the hearth. 
‘*Where be you goin’, Samwil ?” 

“Well,” said Sam, carefully filling a powder horn while 
Drive watched the operation with intense interest, whin- 
ing and treading the floor with his front feet, ‘‘I’m a- 
goin’ tu take Peltier a fox huntin’. I b’lieve ’f Ic’n git 
him int’rested in ’t an’ hev him kill a fox er tew it’ll git 
him over mopin’ an’ honin’ himself to death arter that 
misible gal. The’ haint nothin’ like huntin’ tu take a fel- 
ler’s mind offem trouble.” 

, **Wal,” said the old man ina draughty whisper that set 
the candle flaring, ‘‘I d’ know but what it'll help some, 
but I shall reckon more on fishin’. But I tell ye, I b’lieve 
he’s kinder taken a shine tu that aire Varney gal, ’at was 
here tu the apple cut, an’ that’s a-goin’ tu cure him.” 

‘“°T wont ’mount tu shucks. Peltier haint that kind o’ 
chap tu shift his likes sudden. I don’t b’lieve he'll ever 
keer a row o’ pins for any other gal. The best ’at can be 
done for him is tu git him from dwellin’ on his trouble, 
an’ I don’t know o’ nothin’ better ’n huntin’. The quiet 
of the woods an’ the noises which is nigh about the same 
thing, is mighty soothin’, an’ the smell o’ the dead leaves 
an’ the spreuce an’ balsam is stren’thenin’ tu the narves 
an’ when you git raly woke up with the hootin’ o’ the 
haound a-drawin’ nigher an’ you hear the fox a-rustlin’ 
the dry leaves an’ snappin’ the dry twigs, it sets your 
heart afire an’ burns aout all the foolishness an’ trouble.” 

‘‘Mebby,” said the other, ‘‘but fishin’ is turrible soothin’. 
I'd ruther chance it on fishin’ an’ that Varney gal. She’s 
a strornary nice gal.” 

Sam opened the oven door and tested his cookery with 
apinch. ‘‘My tatersis done. Set by an’ ha’ some, Uncle 
Lisher?”’ 

But the old man chose to wait for a more elaborate 
meal, and Sam hastily swallowing his tea, potatoes and 
cold meat and assuming his equipments was ready to de- 
part just as Pelatiah appeared, and the two held forth in 
the growing whiteness of the winter dawn with the old 
hound sobering down to the business of his life, ranging 
steadily before them. 

There had been a hoar frost in the night and every 
fence and tree was turned to misty silver and pearl, and 
the mountain arose before them against the paling azure 
like a great cloud of pearl, unstable, ethereal, as if the 
lightest breeze might waft it away. There was a haziness 
in the atmosphere giving it an apparent softness that 
seemed to belong to another season, and make one almost 
expect to hear the songs of birds coming from the silver 
foliage and seo §the stir of insect life among the feathery 
herbage of the frost, grown in a night upon the snow. 

But the few sounds that scarcely broke the silence 
were all of winter. The smothered chuckle of the ice- 
bound brook, the resonant crack of a frozen tree, the 
mufiled crow of a housed cock, and the discordant cries 
and flicker of the gay plumage of a jay early faring 
abroad were the only signs of life astir save the hunters 
and their hounds. 

Old Drive soon found the warm trail of a fox that had 
been mousing among the snow-covered aftermath, and he 
presently set the mountain side and hills to bandying 
melodious echoes that awoke all the valley from its slum- 
bers. 

A dozen house dogs burst into vociferous baying at the 
distracting multitude of airy voices and as many cocks 
sent forth their ringing challenges, and one by one the 
farmhouse chimneys began to lift their slanted pillars of 
smoke against the peafjl-gray hills and blue of the sky. 

There began to be signs of choring, the creaking and 
slamming of barn doors, the lowing of cattle, and men 
calling them to partake of their brown loaves, the stacks. 
Then were heard the mellow notes of horns and conches, 
presently followed by a cessation of the sounds of labor. 
These, after a time, began again, with the clear, woody 
ring of ax strokes, the mufiled thud of flails, the shouts ,of 
ox-teamsters and the drawling creak of their sleds. 

The hunters gave heed to none of them. Only to the 
voice of the hound were their ears attentive as it tended 
toward the hills that buttressed the mountain side, letting 
here an echo fall asleep, there awakening another to wild 
mimicry. 

“Ef he haint got him up, he will in less’n five minutes,” 
said Sam after a moment of breathless listening to the 
hound’s eager baying. ‘‘You pull foot for the south end 
o’ Pa’tridge Hill. The’sa . hemlock in the aidge of a 
leetle clearin’. Stan’ there. If he gits past ye goin’ he'll 
come back that way. Stick to ’t as long as the dawg stays 
on the hill, T’ll go to the north end.” 

He struck off at a swinging gait and Pelatiah in a di- 
vergent course made his way to the point indicated. He 
reached it much out of breath with climbing and excite- 
ment, his heart beating such a tumultuous accompaniment 
to the music of the hound, drawing nearer and nearer, 
that he could scarcely hear it. 

He cocked his gun and strove to settle his trembling 
nerves while he strained his eyes to catch a glimpse of the 
fox, for he could hear the hound crashing through the 
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brush and whining and panting as he puzzled over a| pose. Listening to get the direction, he became assured 
double of the trail. Then his heart stood still at a sudden | that the earnest, insistent baying was almost confined to 
flash of ruddy fur among the brush, his gun was at his | a fixed point. : 

shoulder, his finger feeling the trigger, and with a qualm “By golly, he’s started another, an’ holed him, I guess. 
of disgust he saw a red squirrel scampering along a log. | But I'll mog over and git the dawg.” 

The music of the hound swept past, and Pelatiah’s heart} As he neared the place, the steep western side of the 
sank with the sense of lost opportunity. But he remem- | hill, he found that the hound was moving in small circles 
bered Sam’s assurance that the fox would come back, | and felt renewed hope, and his heart gave a great choking 
and took hope again. He backed into a comfortable | bound as he caught a glimpse of the fox dodging among 
position against the hemlock and listened half dreamily to | the rocks and brush of the steep hillside. steep and 
the pulsing diminuendo of the hound’s bugle notes and to | slippery was the footing that Pelatiah was obliged to slip 
the minor voices of the woods. A party of inquisitive | his arm around a sapling to hold his position, and so 
chickadees sounded their cheery call close about him, a | standing he cocked his gun and waited, his heart rising 
nuthatch piped nasally as he crept in a downward spiral | and sinking as Drive’s notes approached and receded. 
along the branching trunk above. A woodpecker indus-| Suddenly, like a ruddy blossom that had burst from the 
triously tapped a dead tree, the squirrel dropped a slow | wintry hillside, the fox appeared on the top of the rock 
shower of cone chips, and a company of jays attuned | and turned to look back at the dog. The sight was drawn 
their voices to unwonted softness as they discoursed to- | against the arched side, the trigger was pulled, there was 
gether. a kick of reassuriug force, a responsive roar and a writh- 

Yet he was continually aware of the hound’s mellow | ing, slowly-lifting {cloud of smoke that for one moment 
notes overbearing all these sounds, though faint and far | of sickening doubt Pelatiah tried to peer through, and 
away, till suddenly there broke above them all the short, | then he was filled with unspeakable joy at sight of the 
thin report of a rifle, and almost with the fading out of | fox lying beside the rock, gasping spasmodically, while 
the brief echo the baying of the hound ceased. his magnificent brush was moved with tremulous undu- 
=‘‘Wal,” said Pelatiah, letting his hopes down to} lations. And then he knew how Billy Wiggins had felt. 
the earth with asigh. ‘The fox ’s dead, that’ ssar- | Not till he had laid hold of his prize did he find voice to 
tain, but I shouldn’t ha’ thought Sam would ha’ cut in| halloo to Sam, but then he did it with such repeated 
ahead on me an’ shot him. That wan’t the Ol’ Ore Bed! | vociferations that there was danger of alarming all the 
’*Twan’t laoud enough! It’s some skunk that’s sneaked in | valley. 5 
an’ stole aour fox, an’ by gol, he’ll haftu hump hisself if I] Sam soon appeared on the scene, imperturbable but con- 
don’t ketch him er run him in.” gratulatory. ; 4 

He pushed rapidly forward in the direction that he} ‘‘You done almighty well, Peltier, but where’s your 
heard the shot. His course was lengthwise-of the ledge, | t’other fox? I hearn a shot an’ the dawg come tu me.” 
with so few obstacles that a half hour’s walk brought him| ‘‘Wal,” said Pelatiah, hesitating a little, “Widder Wig- 
to the end of the fox’s track, marked with a great blood- — boy shot him, an’ I hedn’t the heart tu take it away 
stained wallow in thesnow. Leading straightaway from | from him. An’ she’s sick an’ they’re poorer ’n snaikes. 
it toward the little valley behind the hill went the tracks | No tea ner no nothin’.” ; 
of a big pair of boots with a disproportionate stride. *‘An’ ye done almighty well, Peltier,” Sam said, after 

‘‘A short-laiged critter,” Pelatiah remarked, as he set- | attentive consideration of the case. ‘‘Huldy an’ me’ll go 
tled himself upon the trail, ‘‘an’ I guess my shanks’ hosses | over there to-morrer an’ see tu’em. An’ neow le’s skin 
ll fetch him.” that aire fox. By the gret horn spoon, he’s a buster.” 

The trail presently led him to a narrow clearing and a ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 
little gray house that stood in forlorn nakedness of shade 
trees and outhouses, close to an untraveled highway. The 
big boot tracks held straight across the poor little garden 
with its feeble array of bean poles bearing their withered 
garlands of rustling vines, past the starved woodpile and — 
its dull ax, to the neatly swept doorstep. (Concluded from page 425). 

‘‘Consarn his picter,” and Pelatiah waxed hot with! Oyx day I met with a curious example of the readiness 
wrath as the trail grew warmer, ‘he’s sneaked intu Wid- | with which some people adopt and repeat the opinions of 
der Wigginses. But he needn’t cal’late petticuts ’Il save | others rather than see and judge for themselves. I was 
him. I'll skin ‘im if the’s a dozen women stannin’ raound, | oyt driving with a young friend, fresh from England, 
The blasted thief.” and he gave utterance to that stale, groundless, but too 

He stepped softly upon the plank doorstep, and was | common remark, that bird life was rare in this country 
about to enter, when he heard the excited voice of a boy | and bird music unknown. At the moment he was speak- 
and stopped to listen. He also heard the sibilant rush of ing, half a dozen meadowlarks were pouring out their 
air from the nipple of a gun and the soft pop of a with-| finest strains, twenty shore larks were within hearing, 
drawn patch mingling with disconnected words and knew | and the chinks of the music were filled up with the notes 
that the speaker was cleaning a rifle. sings of innumerable vesper sparrows, longspurs, savanna 

‘‘Oh, ma,” cried the voice with a grunt that indicated | sparrows, and shattuck buntings, while crows, kingbirds 
the pushing down of a patch, ‘‘I tell ye, it wasfun. I} and wild ducks were within sight and hearing. 
popped him right plum through the head, an’ sir, I] In my journal, next, I find these two notes. The first 
dropped him right in his tracks. An’ haint he a neatone. | relates to an extended published account of my last hunt, 
An’ neow I’m goin’ to skin him an’ stretch him an’ take | in which D. was a successful participant. 
him daown to Clapham’s an’ sell him an’ git you some tea “G. W. tells me that on the Sunday when D. received 
an’ sugar.” : ede ae the account of the hunt in which he figured so prominently, 

“It ‘ll be turrible good tu hev some agin, ‘specially | he spent the whole day in reading it over till he had it 
when a body is feeling so peaked,” said a feeble volce. | nearly by heart, and this was all his conscience would 
‘An’ haow did you happen tu kill a fox, Billy? That's} permit him todo on that day, though he eyed the old 
=e rifle tenderly from time to time; but he went to bed very 

“Oh, I was up on the hill tryin’ tu git a pa’tridge, an’ I | early and arose soon after 12 to thoroughly clean out his 
heard a haoun’ dawg a-comin’ an’ I jes’ stood still as a | old ‘blunderbuss,’ although the hunting season was half 
post, an’ fust I knew it, I seen the fox come bobbin’ along | a year ahead.” 
an’ up an’ let him hev, an’ daown he flopped, an’ sir, I] Another note runs: ‘‘Two of the farmers have been 
couldn’t b’lieve ’twas treue, an’ when I r/ally got a holt | out gunning after each other for some time, and I heard 
on ’t I got dizzy an’ all of a tremble, an’ the nex’ thing I| Mrs. D. describing them as two persons who had a great 
thought on was the tea an’ sugar fer you. An’ then the] disregard for each other.” 
haoun’ dawg come up an’ chawed him a spel!, an’ then I] One day while driving in the hills with a friend we 
slung him on my back an’ p’inted fer hum.” came face to face with a bear. Of course, we had no gun. 

All the fire of Pelatiah’s wrath was quenched and he | Thisis the third time in my life that this has happened, 
was about to retire as silently as he had come, when he | and in every case I, was gunless, also in every case bruin 
was arrested by the voice of the woman pitched to a tone | went off at racehorse speed. 
of earnest reproof. 

“‘O, Billy, you hedn’t ever ortu done that. You’d orter} On another occasion a number of the old settlers were 
waited an’ gin the hunters the fox. It’s jest stealin’. | swapping wild pigeon yarns. One had fired into a great 
Father allus said so. O, Billy, they ’ll be arter you, an’ | flock and brought down eleven pigeons with a shotgun; 
nob’dy knows whot they won’tdu tu ye. Whose haoun’| another had fired into a vast cloud of the birds with a 
dawg was it, Billy?” rifle and brought down thirteen; then another speaker 

“It was Sam Lovel’s ol’ Drive. It’s the fust fox ’atever | had fired both barrels into a solar eclipse of billions of 
I shot,” Billy whimpered, ‘‘an’ haow be I ever goin’ tu git | pigeons and brought down nothing but a wretched little 
yer tea an’ sugar?” sparrowhawk. 

“Tt don’t make no diffunce, you mus’ take that aire fox Late in August a farmer came to tell me that while 
right stret tu Samwil Lovel. You've got tu take it tu} driving his binder he put up a strange beast that seemed 
them it belongs tu. Mebby the Lord ’ll pervide; but I| slow and stupid. He had never seen its like before, it 
d’ know, it’s long a-waitin’. Hang up the gun an’ start | appeared to be a cross between a deer and a lynx, as it 
right stret off. Take the fox an’ start right off like an | had long ears with black tips on them, but yet had the 
hones’ man.” head, tail and color of a deer. It was only 20yds. away 

Pelatiah broke in unceremoniously upon poor Billy’s | when he started it, and it moved so slowly that he set his 
mournful preparations for departure, his unannounced | dog after it. But although the latter, a collie, was close 
appearance startling alike the boy and his sick mother, | at hand the strange slow animal suddenly developed into 
who stared at him half frightened, half indignant, from | a gray streak and was out of that field (one of 100 acres) 
her uncomfortable support of scant pillows. before the dog could get started. This last piece of in- 

“The’ don’t nob’dy want no fox, M’is Wiggins,” he burst | formation was enough. ‘‘My friend,” said I, ‘‘you have 
out impetuously. ‘‘Samwil an’ me don’t want him, ner | struck a narrow-gauge mule,” and sure enough when I 
won't hev him, nuther. Bub c’n take him right daown tu | went to the same place I put up the same mule, brought 
Clapham’s a’ git all he can fer him. Dollar an’ a half, I | him down on the wing and went home in triumph with 
shouldn’t wonder. We won't hevit, I tell ye. We wouldn’t | the first jack rabbit (Lepus campestris) I ever killed, and 
tech tu take the fust fox ’at a boy ever shot. We know | the only one I ever heard of being killed north of the 
how he feels, me an’ Samwil.” Assiniboine! 

Certainly not by experience did Pelatiah know; but by} I subsequently learned that since my last residence in 
sympathy, perhaps he did, to-day. Manitoba the species had greatly increased and is now 

“Be ye much sick, M’is Wiggins? Bub hed better git | abundant in southern and western Manitoba, with the 
Darktor Stone tucome up. I'll hev mother come over. | natural consequence of occasional occurrence in the ad- 
Good day.” joining regions. 

He hurried to go, in as great confusion as that in which 
he left the widow and her son, who found not words but} Late in August I went with a medical friend for an ex- 
only grateful looks to thank him. tended buckboard trip into the sandhills. We were far 

He stopped at the meager woodpile and plied the dull | beyond the furthest settlement and not even looking for a 
ax with sturdy strokes till three or four armfuls of wood | trail, when suddenly we came upon a fresh track, and on 
were ready for the stove, and then hurried away up the | following it were led to an Ojibway camp of two tepecs. 
long eastern slope of the hill. He laughed at himself as | The Indians had a freshly-killed moose, and I tried to buy 
he recalled his recent small adventure. ‘‘Poor leetle | a quarter of it, but they would not sell any. I then tried 
shaver, a-floppin’ raoun’ in his dead father’s boots an’ me| to buy the head, but no, they still said ‘‘no sell” and 
a-bilin’ myself up tu lick somebody. Gol!” even refused to sell enough for a meal. ‘‘Well,” said I, 

Then through the stillness of the woods the mellow } “‘we want some meat for our dinner.” To this the spokes- 
cadence of the vld hound’s bugle notes stole upon his | man replied only by handing us his knife and intimating 
ears, and all his thoughts were turned to the day’s pur- | by a gesture that I was to cut what I needed. That done 


NOTES OF A TRIP TO MANITOBA. 


In Two Parts—Part Two. 
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Nov. 25, 1898. | 


I asked ‘‘how much for this?” 
plied with emphasis. 

Then a bright idea struck me; so, beckoning to my com- 
rade over by our camp, I said. ‘Shaw, let me have 
your whisky flask.” Then said I to the redman, ‘Will 
you have some of this?” His English before was broken 
and labored, but now he replied promptly, ‘“‘You bet!” 
He then produced a little tin vessel into which I poured a 
proper quantity, which he swallowed joyfully. “Call 
your friend,” said I, and the other Indian was duly made 
happy in the same way. Now, all this time the squaw 
was toiling and moiling about the fire, cutting wood and 
drawing water for us as well as for her lord, so I held up 


“No sell. Give,”{he re- 
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I am afraid IJ early lost all hold on his respect by asking 
him if Scotland was a large town, and also if it was not 
named after Sir Walter Scott, who}firstjmade it famous. 

But on a certain day I feil forever in his estimation. 
He was a carpenter and I was using his saw. A nail 
loomed up in my plank just in the line of cutting. I 
stopped and said to the.Scot: 

“They say that there is nothing that pleases a carpenter 
more than to hear you sawing a nail with his best saw.” 

The carpenter dropped his hammer and his lower jaw; 
for a moment he regarded me dumbfounded. Then, with 
a rough ejaculation and a voice seething with scorn and 
disgust, he vehemently burst forth, ‘‘Well, that just 





MULE DEER——SKETCHED AS SHE RAN. 


the still available flask and said, ‘‘Shall I give the squaw 
some?” Her eyes sparkled with the pleasure of anticipa- 
tion. But the redman shook his head, and with an air of 
stern rebuke said, ‘‘No, bad for squaw.” 





My sitting room at Carberry had become a sort of resort 
in evenings for those of the inhabitants who had tastes 
artistic or for natural history, and the usual belt competi- 
tions in yarns were often observable. I have already 
mentioned briefly a pigeon match we had there, and an- 
other evening wolves was subject of contest. 


was making a trip on foot 100 miles through the Canadian 
woods in March, when, toward one evening, as he was 
drying his clothes over a brisk fire, he heard the cry of 
wolves rapidly approaching him. He was entirely un- 
armed, and there being no time to lose, aithough at the 
moment he was stark naked, he quickly shinned up the 
nearest tree, and there the wolves kept him until next 
day, when they left him. He came down unhurt, but 
nearly frozen, reclothed himself and got back to a settle- 
ment all right. But he died six months afterward from 


nervous prostration induced by the horror of that night. | 7 


The next contribution was to this effect: ‘‘We were 
snowed up in a shanty on the Petawawa, some six of us, 
and at last were about starving, when one evening we 
heard wolves close at hand. Then a struggle on the porch 


of our shanty. Werushed out with axes and firebrands, ' 


just in time to drive back a pack of wolves and secure a 
tine fat buck, killed, neatly bled and ready cleaned for us, ' 
and all done while one could count three; and so we were 
saved.” 





The crowning glory of another pinnacle ran_ thus: | 
“Yes, I knew him; that’s young McHooly; awful sight 
now; terribly mangled he was; the doctor didn’t think he 
would pull through; but they are good stuff those Mc- 
Hoolys. Ye see, he had just got his first watch, a brand 
new Waterbury of the old-fashioned build, and like all 
youngsters, he was forever winding it. Well, that’s all 
right for a Waterbury, you know; but it was all wrong 
for him. Ye see, he got it out one day on the prairie and 
kinder recklessly ex d the machinery, and first thing 
he knew the breeze blew his coat tail in among the cogs, 
and he never knew till he was dragged in. Fortunately, 
it was the hour movement; for it was twenty minutes 
before help came. They say if it had been the minute 
movement he never would have known what he died of. 
It seemed to affect his brain, too; so he’ll never be no 
good only for a bookkeper or a school teacher, or some- 
thin’ of that sort.” 





On one occasion no one had a yarn ready and I was 
called on for a story. I could not think of one so gave 
the following excuse: ; 

A hendeal years ago a famous hunter was killed by a 
buck on the banks of the Ohio. His friends buried him 
where he fell and each one placed over the grave a pair of 
antlers, and each one made it a duty to bring a pair of 
antlers whenever he found himself in the neighborhood. 
The custom continued for years, until there was a vast 
pile of deer horns 30 or 40ft. in diameter and even more 
in height to mark the grave of the old deer slayer; the 
additional pairs were always thrown on top, and loose 
ones were also pulled away and piled on top, so that when 
last seen this wondrous pile was perfectly tightly inter- 
locked. There they were, hundreds of antlers, but so 
securely intertwined that it is absolutely impossible to ex- 
tract a single specimen. 

“Now,” said I, “that is just the way with my stories. I 
have hundreds of them piled up right in sight, but ’m 
blest if I can pull one out of the pile or find a loose one to 
offer you.” 

But it wasn’t needed; my yarn set the rest agoing. 





A newcomer from the land of Burns afforded us some 
amusement by his truly national manner of taking a joke. 





shows how much you know about it, for there is nothing 
worse for a saw.” 

I groaned a little and went away to lie on the prairie 
for a while, but presently an Irishman came along. I re- 
lated the incident to him and he fairly bellowed over it. 
This made me feel so much better that, like Diogenes, 
having found a man“I was contented, and went again 
about my business. 





On another of these evenings the subject of conversation 


) Two of | the was difficulty of getting a decided answer out of a half 
the latter stories ran as follows: A friend of the narrator | breed, and I was able to contribute the following personal | the ground. 
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“Of course not,” I said. 

‘‘Besides, real good cedar ain’t so plenty as it used to be.” 

“T know all that, but what is it to cost?” 

“Then I’ve seen the time I could just step to the swamp 
with a spade, and git all the tamarac ribs I wanted in five 
minutes, but it ain’t like that now, I suppose I'd ha’ to go 
a half a mile or more for ’em.” 

“T know all that, what I want to know is”— 

‘‘An’ maybe you think it’s no trick to git jest the right 
sort of gum jest when ye want it for caulking.” 

‘‘Botheration! are you going to tell me or not?” 

‘‘Another thing, it ain’t every man you meet can build 
a canoe.” 

‘Do you think I'd be here fooling around if I thought 
it was?” 

‘‘Well, I dunno, there’s a terr’ble lot o’ work about it, 
it’s near a two weeks’ job, an’ wages is away up now, it 
ain’t like it was twenty year ago, I tell ye, canoe building 
was cheap then, but ye got to squeal for it nowadays, 
*specially when they is built to order.” 

‘‘Now, look here,” I said, ‘‘I’m not beating you down, 
and I don’t want any more explanation. Once for all, 
what would she cost?” 

‘‘Well, I dunno, ve crowd a man when he’s busy, ye 
have to pay for it; I dunno, but I guess ye can’t git that 
canoe under fo’ dollars, an’ I ain’t partic’lar to do it at 
that even.” 





By this time, you see, I was once more quite at home 
in Carberry, but my visit was drawing to an end, for the 
summer was nearly over. I had more than carried out 
my programme, for I had one and a half sketches, three 
pages of notes and three skins for every day of my trip. 
Besides, I had sown wild rice in fifty different localities, 
and had renewed my acquaintance with the scenes of my 
early days. Once more the Bald Hill, the Lone Spruce, 
and Lake Chaska were familiar friends, and the song of 
the prairie lark my daily delight. 

Among my sketches from life are two at least, which I 
prize out of all proportion to their artistic worth. They 
are drawings of wild deer as they stood or ran, and in one 
instance I might have used my gun instead of my pencil 
had I been so inclined. 





On Sept. 6 I gathered up my accumulated treasures and 
returned to Winnipeg, and there proceeded to make a 
careful search among the taxidermists, etc., for interest- 
ing items of natural or other history. 

The Albion Hotel is a place that all visitors speedily 
find, for the yard in rear contains, besides some bears, 
lynxes, etc., in cages, three moose, three elk, a mule deer 
and a Virginia deer, running loose, following and sniffing 
suspiciously at the strangers who venture near them. I 
had not much time for sketches, but procured a snap 
camera, and exposed twenty plates with the usual result, 
as I found out when too late, not one picture! This was 
the more disappointing, because the moose were very fine 
animals and had given me several opportunities of photo- 
graphing them while they fed on grain that was lying on 
This, according to some books, is not 
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THE REMAINS OF FORT GARRY——SEPTEMBER, 1892. 


experience, which was to the point and also illustrated the 
vast size and purchasing power of a dollar in the back 
country, where nearly all business is done by truck and 
swap. 

ib the summer of ’85 I was traveling among the back 
lakes of Ontario and thought I should like to take home 
a good birch canoe. There was a half-breed named True- 
axe, who was famous for his canoes, so I sought him out 
and asked him if he could build me one. He was reclin- 
ing in the sun by his door, and whittling a stick at the 
time. He replied slowly: 

‘Well, I dunno, I’m terr’ble busy, what size do you 
want?” 

“To hold two men and a hundred weight of baggage.” 

‘‘Well, I dunno, there’s a terr’ble lot of work about a 
canoe like that.” 

“T know that, I don’t expect to get it for nothing.” 

“Ye see it ain’tlike it was twenty year ago, when I 
could cut a dozen canoe barks right at the door,” 


possible, and, according to others, it can be done only if 
the animals kneel or straddle grotesquely, but these 
moose neither straddled to any extent nor knelt, they 
simply lowered their heads and fed like horses. ; 

I also went a good deal among the Hudson Bay Co.’s 
men, and in particular was regaled with the conversation 
of two old factors, whom I shall call Cumberland and 
Garry. We went together to the remains of the old fort, 
and in this, the best of company, I saw it thoroughly, and 
learnt much I never knew before. The old gateway is 
almost all that now stands, but the outlines and remains 
of the walls are clearly visible. The soft maples (Negundo 
aceroides) that were planted in the central courtyard 
twenty-five years ago—Garry told me, are still there; they 
are about 40ft. high, and the largest measures 4ft. 114in. 
in circumference a foot from the ground; the next in size 
is 4ft. 74in., and all the rest are Lut little less. 

Down toward the river front are the remains of the 
south bastion, and here as we stood together I heard the 
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witnesses. ‘‘Here’s where I stood” said Garry, ‘‘where 
Riel shot Scott. Here were we held under the rifles of 
the haif-breeds. I could see the puff of smoke, out of the 
corner of my eye, but I could not see Scott without turn- 
ing my head, and this we dared not do, for we did not 
know but that that might decide our own fate. Here’s 
where they imprisoned the Governor, and here is where 
he leaped from the window to escape.” 

And so they talked on and exchanged little bits of 
gossip, and asked after this one that went to Ungava, or 
that one who was sent in command to the Mackenzie 
Delta, and remarked on the degeneracy of the present 
times. Yes! this was a favorite topic, and in connection 
with it Garry gave a brief sketch of his own life. 

When a boy in Edinburgh, forty years before, he had 
read Ballantyne’s ‘‘Young Fur Traders,” and became forth- 
with fired with a desire to enter the Hudson Bay Co.’s 
service, and see this great Red River with its plains, its 
buffalo and its wild life. It was no easy matter in those 
days to get an appointment in this great exclusive cor- 
poration, but he had influential friends, and after his 
well backed application had been on file nearly a year he 
was ordered to join their ship at Liverpool, and ultimately 
found himself at Fort Garry as an articled clerk. 

‘These were the happy days,” said he, ‘‘all we of the 
company were like brothers together, we had lots of 
work, but also lots of play, we lived merry lives and had 
as much of adventure as was necessary to vary them. 
The Indians in those days were never starving, they had 
plenty of buffalo and gave us no trouble. For thirty-five 
years I have roamed this region in the service of the com- 
pany, and during all of that time I have never once had 
to defend myself from Indians, though I had to fight 
many times to save myself or my goods from white 
men. 

‘In books we read continually of the North American 
Indian, either as a ‘bloodthirsty savage’ or as the ‘noble 
redman’. One description is as false as the other; we have 
always found them like a lot of big children, whimsical 
and capricious at times, but usually disposed to be kind, 
and always manageable if humored a little. Things went 
smoothly enough in those days, and the first to break the 
general good feeling was the advent of missionaries. I 
don’t say it is religion that was the cause, but the fact re- 
mains, and we all observed it, that wherever a mission 
was established trouble began, and the Indians, from 
being wild men with no vices, became mere beasts, with- 
out a single manly quality, with their own vices grown 
rampant and every evil passion and disease of the Old 
World added. The reason in part was no doubt that the 
missionaries demolished one set of moral ideas without 
replacing them with others, and also these teachers ex- 
erted themselves continually to make the Indian settle 
down in one place to be taught. Now, this is incompat- 
ible with hunting, and being a hunting race they had no 
taste for agriculture, therefore they were simply reduced 
to destitution, and the destitute population of the village 
naturally became depraved and criminal. This, at least, 
is partly an explanation, but of one thing every trader in 
the company is sure, as long as an Indian remained wild, 
that is, a real nomadic redskin, we could give him a year 
or even two years’ credit with perfect safety, but as soon 
as the missionary influence began to manifest itself and 
the Indian cut off his long hair and wore breeches, we 
knew from wide and invariable experience that we could 
not trust him as far as we could see him, and were not 
allowed to give him credit to the value of asingle copper.” 

ERNEST E, THOMPSON. 


RAILROADS AND THE PARK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Col. Win. S. Brackett, of Fridley, Mont., in a letter re- 
cently published, conveys the idea that there is but one 
possible way to reach Cooke City by railroad, and that by 
way of the National Park. This statement is not correct, 
as a line of road has already been surveyed from Billings, 
on the Northern Pacific road, to a point near Laurel, 
where the Yellowstone is crossed, the road then following 
Clark’s Fork of the Yellowstone River, crossing Rock 
Creek and Bear Creek, to the mouth of the cafion of 
Clark’s Fork. Entering the cajion, the line of road will 
pass completely through and thence west by north into 
Cooke City. As far as the cafion of Clark’s Fork the 
road can be built at a very low cost. That portion which 
will have to be built through the cajion will present the 
same features as the engineers had to contend with on the 
Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific and the Rio Grande & 
Western. This survey was made by Philip M. Gallaher, 
chief engineer of the Billings, Clark’s Fork & Cooke City 
road, and the members of the engineering corps were one 
of the best set of men that have ever run a line through 
the Western country; so that there can be no doubt as to 
the feasibility of such a line, with the additional advantage 
of not having heavy snows to contend with. 

Cooke City, as I know it, consists of a low grade silver 
camp, containing an immense amount of ore, also gold 
ore in paying quantities, and I fear that perhaps it is the 
fact that there being such a valuable franchise to be 
secured that is making it more apparent that it will not 
hurt the Park or tend to cause the disappearance of game, 
as it was considered it would do only a Sour short months 
ago. 

As to the danger of fire, I think the people of Yellow- 
stone and Park county, on the line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, can and will testify that there is nothing more 
dangerous as far as fires are concerned than to have the 
locomotive running through that country. If they suc- 
ceed in putting a line of road through the Park and should 
use steam—as they certainly will if successful—we may 
depend upon it that all the timber land will be burned. 

Mr. Brackett intimates that the people of Cooke City, or 
at least a portion of them, threatencd to burn the forests 
of the Park and slaughter the herds of big game within 
its boundaries. If Mr. Brackett pretends for one moment 
to say that the desperate men, as he terms them, or men 
who have become desperate through waiting fora road to 
be built in to Cooke City expect to do anything of this 
kind, I can assure him that any jury of his Fellow citizens 

in Montana are perfectly competent to handle any such 
characters. As far as my experience with Montana men, 
miners and mine owners, goes, I have found them as a 
class to be men of a great deal higher grade than any- 
thing Mr. Brackett would wish us to believe, and far 
above any dirty incendiarism, and I fear that Mr. Brack- 
ett must have received his information from rather a poor 
source if he wishes us to believe anything of this kind. 



















































































































story of the old fort for the last forty years told by eye- 
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tion of Montana that a road built in through the 
of the Park that is spoken of would be impossible through 
the winter and early spring months, the snow being any- 
where from 15 to 40ft. deep along part of the line and 
remaining always until late in the spring. This I under- 
stand they expect to avoid by a system of heavy snow 
sheds, but the fact still remains that all this trouble can 
be avoided if the other road is built, that is the road 
reaching Cooke City from the east. It would seem as if 
this question of opening the Yellowstone Park to railroad 
companies should be settled now once and forever, and 
all corporations taught that the land given by the United 
States to the people, either for the protection of game or 
forest lands, as sanitariums for future years or as a source 
of protection of the water supply for the large river 
systems either east or west, cannot be encroached upon 
in any way or manner. If this could only be understood 
thoroughly so that the question could never come up 
again, it would seem as if some good work had been done 
this year. I trust that the Government will put the 
stamp of disapproval so strongly on this matter that it 
shall never be heard of again. there is but one objection 
that I can imagine can be brought against a road through 
the Clark’s Fork Cafion, and that is that elks crossing 
from the Park to the Prior Mountains cross the lines of 
the surveyed road at a point say from fifteen miles south 
of Dilworth to the mouth of the cafion. This ranch, if I 
remember rightly, is known as Brown’s, and the elk 
crossing over through this gap are generally on the move 
and are not apt to remain for any length of time between 
through the two hills, so that I do not think the danger of 
either frightening or killing would be at all excessive. 

I do not know Col. Brackett, and presume that his letter 
was written in good faith and with a thorough feeling for 
the preservation of the Park, as he claims it was; but I feel 
that the other side of the case should be stated before any- 
thing further is done in this case. Mr. Brackett is thor- 
oughly mistaken if he thinks that. sportsmen—or ‘‘mis- 
guided sportsmen, who, as lobbyists,” as he terms it— 
are opposing the wishes of the people of Montana. I fear 
“the people” to whom he refers occupy a very small por- 
tion of Montana, as the Montana people that I have met 
and lived with are very proud of their Park, and always, 
I trust, will be. I have yet to find any of these men who 
are, as he states, incensed against the Eastern dudes who 
are fighting the proposed railway to Cooke City. Mr. 
Brackett must remember that these men are not fighting 
a railroad to Cooke City by any other route; and in fact, 
many of us have interests in Cooke City which we would 
most gladly see something done with, and are only too 
anxious to see a railroad built from any other part of Mon- 
tana into Cooke City as long as it does not interfere with 
the Park. 

I agree thoroughly with him when he says let us pre- 
serve the forests and preserve the game of our park in an 
enlightened, rational and broad-minded spirit. The last 
clause fills the bill exactly. I trust Mr. Brackett will be 
broad-minded enough to see another route is possible, and 
let his line of road from Cinnabar along the Yellowstone 
to Cook City fade away, for I am sure in later years Mr. 
Brackett would not be proud of having had a hand in 
opening up our Park to the innumerable roads that would 
be built through it. He must know that this is a case 
of one out all out, or oneinallin. He says that he wishes 
to avoid impending and overwhelming disaster to the 
Park, and at the same time do justice to the Clark’s Fork 
miners. On this point I am sure we will agree and I 
trust he will see the justice of this course. 

YELLOWSTONE. 


THE QUEBEC WINTER CARNIVAL. 


QUEBEC, Nov. 11.—Hditor Forest and Stream: A winter 
carnival, in the historical city of Quebec, has been decided 
upon, and the citizens of that grand old Gibraltar of 
America have been heartily tendered the codperation of 
the sister cities of Montreal and others who will send 
down large contingents of several hundred members of 
military, snowshoe and athletic clubs. 

Quebec, with its grand old fortresses, walls mounted 
with cannon, and warlike surroundings; its natural to- 
boggan slides in many directions, its imposing gé¢ tes, 
forming arches, which may be appropriately decorated, 
its spacious skating rinks, covered, and in open air, 
where thousands may enjoy such exercise and take part 
in hockey and lacrosse matches on ice, its renowned 
curling rinks and curlers, its beautiful drives, outside and 
inside the walls of the city, its grand citadel, frowning 
forts, batteries and glacis, with the military guards and 
fine regimental bands, its Indian tribes from the great 
Lake St. Jean and Lorette district, who will be encamped 
in their wigwams, with their dogs and sleds; there will 
be also the typical Canadian trappeurs’ huts, with all the 
accessories connected with the hunters’ life. 

Every foot of Quebec and its surroundings, in all direc- 
tions, has seen the fierce battles and struggles of two 
great European powers, and the memorable disaster by 
which Gen. Richard Montgomery, of the Continental 
Army, on Dec. 31, 1775, lost his life while scaling the cliff, 
fighting for its possession. Its history is filled with the 
most important early records of America. 

Although Canada, by the fate of war, was changed 
from a French to an English colony, a great portion of 
its people have retained the use of their language and love 
for fatherland. Thousands above and below Quebec can 
only speak French.. Time has made but little change in 
their customs and habits, and there are many peculiarities 
connected with their life, making them a remarkably at- 
tractive and interesting people. Quebec has long been 
renowned for the amiability and hospitality of its citizens 
of all nationalities and stations in life, and has always 
been the favorite garrison town of the British Army. 

The magnificent new Chateau Frontenac Hotel, one of 
the finest in America, controlled by the Pacific Railway 
people, will beopen. It is built on a site unequaled in the 
world (on the Dufferin Terrace), and will be conducted in 
the very best style of a high-class hotel, and is now one 
of the great attractions of the place. 

The enthusiasm shown by the Quebecers, and their 
united efforts to make this carnival a success, will, no 
doubt, be well rewarded. All the railroad compani.s are 
heartily entering into the scheme, and cheap excursions to 
the far-famed city during the first week in February will 
no doubt attract an immense number of excursionists, 
who will greatly enjoy their visit. 

The carnival is under the distinguished patronage of 
their Excellencies the Earl and Countess of Riaaoee and 
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Mr. Brackett must know as he is familiar with that por- | the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, and the execu- 
rtion | tive committee is composed of ssme of its best citizens. 


Quebec, in mid-winter, is in all her glory; the weather 
is cold, but dry and invigorating, and it is the gayest 
period of the year; every one is ozonized, full of vim, and 
outdoor enjoyments are in great vogue, and once enjoyed 
are never forgotten. J. U. GREGORY. 


Alatuyal History. 


HORNS OF FEMALE CARIBOU. 


Boston, Nov. 138.—Editor Forest and Stream: Your 
editorial in issue of Nov. 11 on ‘‘The Woodland Caribou” 
surprises me in one particular, viz., in the statement that 
‘the female usually has horns.” My own impression was 
that only about one female caribou in a dozen had horns. 
I have personally seen no great number of caribou, but of 
these only one female had horns. I have the head of this 
one now in my possession. 

I think the guides and hunters in Maine whom I know 
and with whom I have talked about this matter have all 
agreed with my observation. If I am wrong in this I 
would like to be corrected and hope you will receive and 
publish enough testimony from such sources to settle this 








int. 

The last bunch of caribou that I saw was composed of 
one bull and four cows, and not one of the cows had any 
trace of horns. Apropos of your items about ‘‘Abino 
Specimens,” let me say that Owen Chase, of Brownsville, 

e., recently showed me the skin of a young white otter 
secured somewhere in the neighborhood of Passadum- 
keag, and he reported another specimen as having been 
previously taken in the same region. C. H. AMEs, 

[As stated in the editorial to which our correspondent 
refers, the female woodland caribou usually has horns. 
All the authorities agree that in the genus Rangifer— 
which includes the caribous of the new world and the 
reindeer of the old—both sexes bear antlers, and if we are 
not mistaken it was Mr. Montague Chamberlain, who first 
called attention to the fact that a considerable proportion 
of the females of the woodland caribou in Maine and New 
Brunswick were hornless. We have been told by hunters 
of the district north of the Bay of haleurs, that, in their 
experience, it was the exception to find a female caribou 
without horns. Mr. Ames’s testimony as to the proportion 
of horned females among those that he has seen in Maine 
is interesting so far as it goes. We refer our correspon- 
dent to Caton’s ‘‘Antelope and Deer of America,” pp. 199 
to 210, and ‘‘Standard Natural History,” volume 5, page 
305, or to any good work on natural history or almost any 
work on hunting in northern latitudes. 

A recent letter from Mr. Chamberlain, in answer toa 
request for latest advices on the point in question says: 
‘‘Regarding the hornless cow caribou of Maine and New 
Brunswick, I still have the opinion that I expressed in my 
letters to FORESTAND STREAM. After the letters appeared 
I continued my research among the hunters, and all that 
I learnec. contirmed the opinion that very few of the cows 
have horns. Some hunters had not met with any cows 
wearing horns, some had seen many examples.”’] 








SHARK AND REMORA. 


PROBABLY none of the fishes in the Aquarium at the 
World’s Fair have attracted more attention than the 
sharks with their almost constant attendants, the 
remoras. Many visitors have mistaken the remoras for 
young sharks and have expressed wonder at the wise 
provision of nature by which the young are carried 
around and protected by their mother. Some even went 
so far as to suppose that the mother nursed the young 
while attached to her body. 

As a matter of fact, the remora differs widely from the 
sharks in structure and habits. It belongs to the spiny- 
finned fishes, near to the crab-eater and the mackerels in 
the modern systems of classification, while the shark has 
its nearest relatives among the skates and chimeeras, fish- 
like vertebrates with cartilaginous skeleton and other 
peculiar characters. 

The remoras are commonly known as ‘‘suckers” or 
‘“‘sucking-fish.” They have a very wide range, being 
found in all seas, though most abundant in temperate and 
sub-tropical regions. Four species occur on our coasts 
and all of them are parasites on larger kinds of fish or 
other aquatic animals. Some of them are found attached 
to vessels, other fasten themselves by preference to 
sharks, swordfish, billfish and turtles. One of them is so 
constant in its attachment to the swordfish that it is 
called the swordfish sucker; another one is equally well 
known as the billfish sucker. 

The largest of the remoras, individuals measuring 4 or 
5ft. in length, according to Mr. Silas Stearns, are to be 
seen about vessels on the red snapper banks, in the Gulf 
of Mexico, where they remain to secure the bait that is 
thrown overboard. 

The peculiar sucking organ by means of which the 
remoras attach themselves to their hosts, is shown in the 
accompanying drawing by Mr. Baldwin; it is a modified 
dorsal fin, moved forward to the top of the head for the 
convenience of its possessor. This disk is a very power- 
ful organ, as may be discovered when a living fish is 
allowed to attach itself to a table and one attempts to pull 
the fish away. 

Does the presence of the parasite worry its host? Cer- 
tainly, if we may judge from the efforts made by sharks 
to rub off the remora by contact with the rockwork in the 
aquarium. The sharks often become greatly emaciated 
and worn out by their efforts in swimming with such im- 
pediments. It is not unusual to see too or three remoras 
attached to the same shark in captivity. The parasite 
does not feed upon its host, but darts away to consume 
any fragments of food remaining from the meal of the 
shark, and as quickly returns to its lodging place. 
Although perfectly able to swim well, it prefers to be 
carried around without unnecessary exertion. 

The early discoverers of North America saw the 
remora and wrote about their habits, especially their use 
by the natives of the West India Islands in fishing for 
larger sea animals. The following account, from 
Ogilby’s ‘‘America,” is published in the ‘Fishery In- 


dustries of the United States:” ‘‘Columbus from hence 


[from Cuba] proceeding on further Westward, discover’d 


a fruitful Coast, verging the Mouth of a River, whose 
water runs Boyling into the Sea. Somewhat further he 
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saw very strange Fishes, especially of the Guican, not 
unlike an Eel, but with an extraordinary great Head, 
over which hangs a Skin like a Bag. This Fish is the 
Natives Fisher; for having a Line or handsom Cord 
fastened about him, so scon as a Turtel, or any other of 


his Prey, comes above Water, they give him Line; where- | 


upon the Guican, like an Arrow out of a Bowe, shoots 
toward the other Fish, and then gathering the Mouth of 
the Bag on his Head like a Purse-net holds them so fast, 
that he lets not loose till hal‘d up out of the Water.” 

The U. S. Fish Commission has been very successful in 
keeping remoras alive at Wood’s Holl, at_ Washington 
and in its great Aquarium at the World’s Fair, and the 
species has been under observation for six months at a 
time. Mr. L. G. Harron has been immediately in charge 
of the salt-water fish, and to him we are indebted for the 
notes on habits here recorded. ° 

In the aquarium the remora is nearly always attached 
to sharks or turtles, leaving its host only when fed. It 
prefers to consort with the sharks, but when there isa 
scarcity of these animals, it will accompany turtles of 
suitable size. The big green turtle sent by Mr. Black- 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





all. When continuous night has become continuous day 
without any perceptible approach to spring an Alpine 
traveler naturally asks whether he has not reached the 
limit of perpetual snow. It is true that here and there a 
| few bare patches are to be found on the steepest slopes, 


where most of the snow has been blown away by the 
wind, especially if these slopes face the south, where even 
an Arctic sun has more potency than it has elsewhere. It 
is also true that small flocks of little birds—at first snow 
buntings and mealy redpoles, and later shore larks and 
Lapland buntings—may be observed to flit from one of 
these bare places to another looking for seeds or some 
other kind of food, but after all evidently finding most of 
it in the droppings of the peasants’ horses on the hard, 
snow-covered roads. The appearance of these little birds 
does not, however, give the same confidence in the 
eventual coming of summer to the Arctic naturalist as 
the arrival of the swallow or the cuckoo does to his 
brethren in sub-Arctic or sub-tropic climates. The four 
little birds just mentioned are only gipsy migrants that 


| are perpetually flitting to and fro on the confines of the 


frost, continually being driven south by snowstorms, but 


ford has seldom been without a guest of this kind, The' ever ready to take advantage of the slightest thaw to 
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SHARK AND REMORA. 


remora is just as well contented to be on the upper side 
of its host, in which case it is upside down, as on the 
lower side. 

When swimming free, it moves as easily and gracefully 
upside down as when upright, and it rolls over without 
any apparent effort. When the remora becomes sick it 
leaves its attachment and lies on the bottom, where it 
either recovers or soon dies. It is very quick in its move- 
ments, darting after its food ‘like a shot,” and returning 
at once to its resting place. Itis fond of beef but itis 
particularly devoted to clams. 

In the aquarium at Wood’s Holl, one of the remoras 
became a universal pet, and would come to the surface 
and feed out of the hand. Its attitude when at rest was 
singular, the head and front part of the body being 
always raised a little above the level of the tail, thus re- 
sembling the poise of some water snakes. T. HB. 


THE COMING OF THE ARCTIC SUMMER. 


In his address before the Geographical Section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, Dr. 
Henry Seebohm paints a vivid picture of the sudden 
coming of the Arctic summer, and we quote from the 
Geographical Journal for October the following para- 

raphs: 

. The sudden arrival of summer on the Arctic Circle ap- 
pears to occur nearly at the same date in all the great 
river basins, but the number of recorded observations is 
so small that the slight variation mee possibly be seasonal 
and not local. The ice on the Mackenzie River is stated 
by one authority to have broken up on May 13 in latitude 
62°, and by another on May 9 in latitude 71°. If the Mac- 
kenzie breaks up as fast as the Yenisei—that is to say, at 
the rate of a degree a day—an assumption which is sup- 
ported by what little evidence can be found—then the dif- 
ference between these two seasons would be nine days. 
My own experience has been that the ice of the Pechora 
breaks up ten days before that of the Yenisei, but as I 
have only witnessed one such event in each valley too 
much importance must not be attached to the dates. Ac- 
cording to the Challenger tables of isothermal lines, the 
mean temperature of January and July on the Arctic Cir- 
cle in the valleys of the Mackenzie and the Yenisei 
scarcely differ, the summer temperature in each case 
being about 55° F., and that of winter —25° F., a differ- 
ence of 80° F. 

“On the American side of the Polar Basin summer comes 
almost as suddenly as it does on the Asiatic side, but the 
change appears to be less of the nature of a catastrophe. 
The geographical causes which produce this result are the 
smaller area of the river basins and the less amount of 
rainfall. There is only one large river which empties 
itself into the Arctic Ocean on the American side, the 
Mackenzie, with which may be associated the Saskatche- 
wan, which discharges into Hudson Bay far away to the 
south. The basin of the Mackenzie is estimated at 590,000 
square miles, while that of the Yenisei is supposed to be 
exactly twice that area. The comparative dimensions of 
the two summer floods are still more diminished by the 
difference im the quantity of snow. 

“The arrival of summer in the Arctic regions happens 
so late that the inexperienced traveler may be excused for 
Sometimes doubting whether it really is going to come at 


press northward again to their favorite Arctic home- 
They are all circumpolar in their distributions, are as 
common in Siberia as in Lapland, and range across Can- 
ada to Alaska as well asto Greenland. In sub-Arctic cli- 
mates we only see them in winter, so that their appear- 
ance does not in the least degree suggest the arrival of 
summer to the traveler from the south. 

‘‘The gradual rise in the level of the river inspires no 
more confidence in the final melting away of the snow 
and the disruption of the ice which supportsit. In Siberia 
the rivers are so enormous that a rise of 5 or 6ft. is scarcely 
perceptible. The Yenisei is three miles wide at the Arctic 
circle, and as fast as it rises the open water at the margin 
freezes up again and is soon covered with the drifting 
snow. During the summer which I spent in the valley of 
the Yenisei we had 6ft. of snow on the ground until the 
first of June. To all intentsand purposes it was mid-win- 
ter, illuminated for the nonce with what amounted to 
continuous daylight. The light was a little duller at mid- 
night, but not so much so as during the occasional snow- 
storms that swept through the forest and drifted up the 
broad river bed. During the month of May there were a 
few signs of the possibility of some mitigation of the rigors 
of winter. Now and then there was a little rain, but it 
was always followed by frost. If it thawed one day it 
froze the next, and little or no impression was made on 
the snow. The most tangible sign of coming summer was 
an increase in the number of birds, but they were nearly 
all forest birds, which could enjoy the sunshine in the 
pines and birches, and which were by no means dependent 
on the melting away of the snow for their supply of food. 
Between May 16 and 30 we had more definite evidence of 
our being within bird flight of bare grass or open water. 
Migratory flocks of wild geese passed over our winter 
quarters, but if they were flying north one day they were 
flying south the next, tote, pert all doubt that their 
migration was premature. The geese evidently agreed 
with us that it ought to be summer, but it was as clear to 
the geese as to us that it really was winter. 

‘‘We afterward learnt that during the last ten days of 
May a tremendous battle had been raging 600 miles as the 
crow flies to the southward of our position on the Arctic 
circle. Summer in league with the sun had been fighting 
winter and the north wind all along the line, and had 
been as hopelessly beaten everywhere as we were wit- 
nesses that it had been in our part of the river. At length, 
when the final victory of summer looked the most hope- 
less, a change was made in the command of the forces. 
Summer entered into an alliance with the south wind. 
The sun retired in dudgeon to his tent behind the clouds, 
mists obscured the landscape, a soft south wind played 
gently on the snow, which melted under its all-powerful 
influence like butter upon hot toast, the tide of battle was 
suddenly turned, the armies of winter soon vanished into 
thin water and beat a hasty retreat toward the pole. The 
effect on the great river was magical. Its thick armor of 
ice cracked with a loud neise like the rattling of thunder, 
every twenty-four hours it was lifted up a fathom above 
its former level, broken up, first into ice floes and then 
into pack ice, and marched down stream at least a hun- 
dred miles. Even at this great speed it was more than a 
fortnight before the last straggling ice blocks passed our 
post of observation on the Arctic circle, but during that 
time the river had risen 70ft, above its winter level, 
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although it was three miles wide. and we were in the mid- 
dle of a blazing hot summer, picking flowers of a hundred 
different kinds, and feasting upon wild ducks’ eggs of va- 
rious species. Birds abounded to an incredible extent. 
Between May 29 and June 18 I identified sixty-four species 
which I had not seen before the break up of the ice. 
Some of them stopped to breed and already had eggs, but 
many of them followed the retreating ice to the tundra, 
and we saw them no more until, many weeks afterward, 
we had sailed down the river beyond the limit of forest 
growth. 

“The victory of thesouth wind was absolute, but not en- 
tirely uninterrupted. Occasionally the winter made a des- 
perate stand against the sudden onrush of summer. The 
north wind rallied its beaten forces for days together, the 
clouds and the rain were driven back, and the half-melted 
snow frozen on the surface. But it was too late; there 
were many large patches of dark ground which rapidly 
absorbed the sun’s heat; the snow melted under the frozen 
= and its final collapse was as rapid as it was com- 
plete. 

**In the basin of the Yenisei the average thickness of the 
snow at the end of winter is about 5ft. The sudden trans- 
formation of this immense continent of snow, which lies 
as gently on the earth as an eider-down quilt upon a bed, 
into an ocean of water rushing madly down to the sea, 
tearing everything up that comes into its way, is a gigan- 
tic display of power compared with which an earthquake 
sinks into insignificance. It is difficult to imagine the 
chaos of water which must have deluged the country be- 
fore the river beds were worn wide enough and deep 
enough to carry the water away as quickly as is the case 
naw. 3 == 

“The alternate marching of this immense quantity of 
ice up and down the Kureika was a most curious phenom- 
enon. To see a strong current up stream for many hours 
is so contrary to all previous experience of the behavior 
of rivers that one cannot help feeling continuous astonish- 
ment at the novel sight. The monotony which might 
otherwise have intervened in a ten-days’ march-past of 
ice was continually broken by complete changes in the 
scene. Sometimes the current was up stream, sometimes 
it was down, and occasionally there was no current at all. 
Frequently the pack ice and ice floes were so closely 
jammed together that there was no apparent difficulty in 
scrambling across them, and occasionally the river was 
free from ice for a short time. At other times the river 
was thinly sprinkled with ice blocks and little icebergs, 
which occasionally ‘calved’ as they traveled on, with 
much commotion and splashing. The phenomenon tech- 
nically called ‘calving’ is curious, and sometimes quite 
startling. It takes place when a number of scattered ice 
blocks are quietly floating downstream. All at once a 
loud splash is heard as a huge lump of ice rises out of the 
water, evidently from a considerable depth, like a young 
whale coming up to breathe, noisily beats back the waves 
that the sudden upheaval has caused, and rocks to and fro 
for some time before it finally settles down to its floating 
level. There can be littie doubt that what looks like a 
comparatively small ice block floating innocently along is 
really the top of a formidable iceberg, the greater part of 
which is a submerged mass of layers of ice piled one on 
the top of the other, and in many places very a 
frozen together, the bottom layer becomes detached, 
escapes to the surface, and loudly asserts its commence- 
ment of an independent existence with that commotion in 
the water which generally proclaims the fact that an ice- 
berg has calved. 

‘Finally comes the last march-past of the beaten forces 
of winter, the ragtag and bobtail of the great Arctic army 
that comes straggling down the river when the campaign 
is all over—worn and weather-beaten little icebergs, dirty 
ice floes that look like floating sandbanks, and straggling 
pack ice in the last stages of consumption that looks 
strangely out of place under a burning sun between banks 
gay with the gayest flowers, amid a buzz of mosquitoes, 
the music of song birds, and the harsh cries of gulls, 
divers, ducks and sandpipers of various species.” 


Game Bag and Gun. 


THE BUFFALO REMNANT. 


WINNIPEG, Manitoba.—Away up in the northern part of 
the Canadian northwest, almost as far from New York as 
London is, there are a few herds of buffalo, numbering 
in all between 200 and 300 head, the probability being 
that there are not more than 200. The Indian is still, 
however, their greatest enemy and is making good use 
of his knowledge of the haunts of the buffalo. 

A law was passed at the last session of the N. W. T. 
Legislature to preserve this game, but nothwithstanding 
this their numbers are fast diminishing. There is no 
treaty with the Indians living in the Vermillion District, 
where the buffalo are found, so the operation of the law 
does not extend to them. Even if it did there are not 
enough mounted police in that country to enforce it. 
The possibilities are that the slaughter which has been 
going on with more or less regularity all summer will be 
resumed with increased energy as soon as the snow gets 
deep. Then the fleet-footed Indian on his snowshoes 
chases the unwary animal into the drifts, where, becom- 
ing imbedded in the snow, he falls an easy prey to his 
pursuer. I have discussed the subject with several trap- 
pers who have come to Winnipeg from the far north and 
they all agree that the law cannot preserve the buffalo as 
long as they are within gunshot of the Indians. The 
scarcity of food in the Vermillion District is another 
thing that makes it evident that the buffalo must go. 

Rop RaNpDOM. 








Washington Wildfowl. 


SPOKANE, Wash., Nov. 8.—Sportsmen now are paying 
their attention to ducks, geese and chickens. While it is 
unlawful to offer them for sale, we who do not ‘‘shoot” 
sometimes get hold of them. Four gentlemen went out 
a few days ago I understand, near Davenport, forty miles 
west, and returned with 86 geese and other game. Other 
parties have succeeded in bringing back 50 and upward. 
Sunday seems to bea big day with the average sportsman; 
on that day the trains leaving the city take a goodly num- 
ber of people, the success is varied, but on Monday num- 
erous families enjoy the toothsome duck, A. eS 
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THE FIRST “CLOSE SEASON.” 
From the new “* Game Laws in Brief.” 


WHEN you come to think of it, that prolonged voyage 
of Father Noah with the animals shut u 
the first ‘‘close season” of which we have any record. 
Old Noah, as one might say, had the first game preserve 
in history. Thus it appears that game protection is an 
ancient and honorable institution, its origin coincident 
with the Deluge. The beneficent results of that close 
time were far-reaching even to the uppermost parts of 
the earth, and far-extending even to the present time. If 
the human race owes its own preservation to the fact that 
Noah had sense enough to get in out of the wet and knew 
enough to stay in while it rained, quite as truly do we 
owe all our shooting to the nae and enterprise of the 
pioneer game preserver of the earth. 

As a game protector Noah was a decided success. He 
shut in all species of game, and the inclosure of gopher 
wood was pig-tight, bull-proof and horse-high, as the law 
demands. No poachers presumed to trespass on the pre- 
serve. There was nobody to say that he didn’t know it 
was close season, or he didn’t know that elephants were 
included in the law. During all the year and more that 
Noah was in command not a gun was fired on any kind 
of fur or feather. 

There is nothing in the record to indicate that Noah 
himself had any sporting instincts or cared particularly 
for hunting big game; but among his claims to distinction 
it must be put down to his credit that he was the great- 
grandfather of the most renowned sportsman the world 
has ever known. For Noah begat Ham, and Ham begat 
Cush, and Cush begat Nimrod, who ‘‘was a mighty 
hunter before the Lord.” The very fact that Nimrod’s 
achievements in the chase 
are thus referred to in the 
chronicle of the times, and 
were thought worthy of re- 
cord along with the story of 
the Deluge and the peopling 
of the earth, shows us that 
even in that primal age his 
fellow men accorded to an 
expert sportsman recogni- 
tion and honor for his sports- 
manship. The fame of Nim- 
rod has endured from that 
day to this; his name still 
stands for prowess with the 
weapons of the field; and 
budding sportsmen for these 
thousands of years have 
swelled with pride when 
local editors have tickled 
their = by. dubbing 
them ‘‘mighty Nimrods.” 

Inasmuch as Noah lived 
for three hundred and fifty 
years after his voyage in the 
Ark, it would not be in the 
least unreasonable to as- 
sume that he survived long 
enough to witness some of 
the hunting exploits of his 
own posterity; to take a 
just pride in the redoubt- 
able skill of his great-grand- 
son, and to hear, with the 
indulgence of an old man 
for the exuberant fancy 
of the young, the hunting 

yarns which Nimrod used 
to spin as they sat around 
the fire in the cabin at night. 
We may almost fancy the 
venerable patriarch at such 
times beaming on the story 
teller with senile smile, and 
making reply, ‘‘Yes, son, 
you are a great sportsman, 
let you tell it; but when I 
was a younger man than I 
am to-day,,away back in my six-hundredth year, long 
before you were born, I had a little game pocket of my 
own, such as the world will never see again. And come 
to think of it,” he would add, reflectively, ‘I allow it was 
a lucky thing, Nimrod, that a man with your true sports- 
man proclivities was not in the Ark along with me and 
the game.” 

For as it is now, so was it in the days of Noah. From 
the time of ihe Flood to your own, my dear sir, who 
shall read these pages, never yet has youngster: told a 
hunting story that his elders could not go him one better. 





picture of the Ark is from 
one of the rare volumes of Bry’s Voyages, printed at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, in the year 1591. It has been 
engraved for the Brief from a copy of the book now in 
the possession of the editor. Old as is the drawing it is 
yet of a date some two hundred years more recent than 
that of the manuscript preserved in the British Museum, 
from which we have taken for our title page vignette 
7 aaa picturing of the Hares leading the Dog to the 
gibbet. 

There were artists in those days. This picture of the 
animals coming out of the Ark and the older caricature 
of the Hares and the Dog are inimitable in their way. 


Our curious and interestin 


As Seen by a Caribou Hunter. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
The picture of the woodland caribou in last week’s sup- 
plement is beyond criticism; simply perfect. 
PINE TREE. 


The Saginaw Crowd. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Now that ‘‘Podgers” the Commentator has given over his 
commenting, and more’s the pity, it appears to be in 
order for some of the rest of us to take upon ourselves the 
duty of saying that Mr. Mershon’s story of the ‘‘Saginaw 
Crowd” has been admirably well done throughout; and 
for one I can testify to appreciation of it. May the 
Crowd gather together for many years to come and the 
Crowder-in-Chief be there to tell of it for the rest of 
us. Henry R. Brown. 





Mr. Mershon notes ‘There have been a few typographical 





in the Ark was | 


ENDING OF THE 


Fac-simile from DeBry’s Voyages—LeMoyne’s Brevis Narratio—printed in the year 1591. 
Game Laws in Brief from the original in the possession of the editor of the Brief. 
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errors from time to time, one in the issue of Nov. 11, 
|mear the bottom of page 402. The way you have it 
premenee it reads, ‘“‘the little wolf Briggs,” whereas 
meant to have paragraphed this and used “‘The Little 
Wolf” as the title to the narrative. In the eighth line 
| from the last, on page 403, in speaking of the way Bige- 
low was rigged up, you have it that he borrowed the 
Kid’s ‘‘shape.” This was, I think, written ‘‘the Kid’s 
shaps,” for I meant the leather riding leggings most of 
the cowboys wear. 

This year’s trip was very successful, beautiful weather, 
everyone well and no accidents. While Dakota is full of 
hunters we had no difficulty in finding fair shooting. 
Sharp-tailed grouse were very plentiful, some ducks, and 
we had two good days of goose shooting. One afternoon 
five of us got fifty-five. W. B. M. 


WAS HE HIT OR PLAYING POSSUM? 


WE had feasted on rank bacon for more than three 
months and were as meat-hungry as only huhters can be, 
with all chances against us, when one morning old 
Snoozer growling savagely, called our attention to the 
hillside opposite camp, and I mentioned to my partner 
that there must be a deer over there. S. grabbed his 
gun, and had not gone over 200yds. when I heard him 
shoot and call me. Not knowing what might be the 
matter, I picked up a rifle and started on a run to join 
him. ‘No hurry,” he calls, “I got him. Just step up 
and pass your opinion on that shot.” I joined S. and he 
pointed out a large buck down on his back and beating 
the air with all fours, apparently in his death struggle. I 
could see the bullet hole a trifle above the tip of the 
shoulder, and the distance being nearly 200yds., praised S. 


FIRST RECORDED CLOSE TIME ON 


for his excellent marksmanship. 
bleed him and bring him down.’ 
rather dull I told S. to go ahead and [ would bring him 
a skinning knife. I returned to camp, got the knife, and 
upon rejoining S. on the spot, where I only a few minutes 
before had seen a large buck in his death struggle, there 
was nothing but a few blood spots and some hair, while 
S. stood scanning the surrounding brush with eyes as big 
as saucers. 

Well, we looked for that buck for a whole day and 
never found him, not even with Snoozer’s help, and to 
this day, had I not seen the fresh tracks and blood, I 
would be hard to convince that the whole thing was not 
a day dream, caused by a stomach overloaded with musty 
bacon. Mux. 


Alabama Game Conditions. 


SELMA, Ala., Nov. Nov. 8 —For a number of years fol- | 


lowing the war game of all descriptions became very 
scarce, as all the newly made citizens had old army mus- 
kets and blazed away at everything from a tomtit up, 
wild or tame. But now affairs have changed; thanks toa 
wholesome game law, game has again become plentiful. 
Squirrels and quail are found within a mile of the city 
limits, turkeys within two miles, ducks in the river at the 
city wharf nearly every morning that is cold, and on the 
ponds close around throughout the day; deer within 20 
miles, the grounds being easily reached by rail. Ducks 
are coming in earlier and in greater quantities than has 
been known for years, consequently the market is well 
stocked with game killed by pot-hunters of dusky hue. 
The sportsmen have had but little sport owing to a long 
drought that makes hunting difficult. A party of gentle- 
men went on a deer hunt a few days ago, but it was too 
dry to be a success, only one deer being the result of a 
two days’ hunt. As soon as the remainder of the cotton 
crop is gathered, fox and cat hunting will be in order, as 
there are several fine packs of hounds here, and great 
sport is anticipated. 

Fishing for trout and perch has been excellent through- 
out the year, and is still fine. I shall tell you of a bear 
hunt that I am going on shortly. May. 

“Brngins went out hunting this morning.” “All alone?” ‘Yes; 


didn’t even take a dog.” “S’pose he'll kill an ng?” “No; not un- 
less he gets melancholy and commits suicide.”"— Washington Star. 





ALL SPECIES OF GAME. 


“Tl go around and two squirrels and two snakes. 
My pocket knife being | into this town so far this season. 
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THREE DAYS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALTHOUGH the reports from most all of the easter: 
counties of Pennsylvania are that quail are very scarce, 
and most of the gunners are bringing in very small bags, 
there are some counties that still have a few left. 

Two of us—Landis H. Davin and H. Thurman—left 
Philadelphia Oct. 31 to pay a visit to our old trap-shooting 
friend Wm. Spicer, at his home in Danville. And on 
our arrival at 6:30 the next morning Spicer was there to 
meet us and hustled us off to his home, where his good 
wife had a steaming warm breakfast ready for us. Then 
we were hurried into the wagon with two fine ponies 
attached, and in a jiffy were off along the river road 
almost before we had time to look at the dogs or anything 
else, as Billy said we were late and everything would be 
shot off before we got there. There were lots of gunners 
out, this being the first day of the season. The rabbit 
shooters were thick and their hounds had the birds pretty 
well scattered before we got at them, but we had a fairly 
good day and came back at night with two quail and two 
rabbits, and I certainly think we could have gone over 
the same ground the next day and doubled it. We re- 
turned with such appetites that I thought we would dis- 
may Mrs. Spicer, but the more we ate the better she 
seemed to like it. 

This day our team left us about five miles from town on 
the farm of Mr. Davis, one of the finest in this part of the 
country. The son of Mr. Davis gave us a hearty welcome 
and told us to pitch in, but that there was not much 
game, as a party of eighteen the day before had only been 
able to get two rabbits and one quail. Before we had 
been out a half hour a covey of birds flushed wild and 
went to cover along a small creek, where we marked 
them down, and from that 
time until 12 o'clock we had 
some good shooting. When 
we came in for lunch the 
count was thirty-three quail 
and one rabbit. After an 
hour's rest we took another 
short tramp and succeeded 
in bagging ten more quail 
before the wagon came for 
us. The bag this day was 
forty-three quail, one rab- 
bit, one squirrel, two snakes, 
The next morning it was 
raining, but nothing daunt 
ed, we started for pheasants 
in Wolf Hollow, fourteen 
miles off. The day was a 
disappointment to Spicer 
and J. Kessler, who was 
with us with his dog, as we 
found that the men in the 
neighborhood had skinned 
out the pheasants very ma- 
terially; in fact Mr. Craw- 
ford told us that he had 
killed only the day before 
nine pheasants over the 
same grounds that we hunt- 
ed, and we only got four 
pheasants, three quail and 
one rabbit. Spicer and 
Kessler said they could have 
started a great many more 
close to town, and we would 
not have had a ride of 
twenty-eight miles, which 
up and down hill in this 
country takes considerable 
time. But we were more 
than satisfied with the trip. 
and hope at some future 
time to be able to repay 
our friend Spicer for his 
kindness. They were cer- 
tainly three pleasant days. 
Total bag: Sixty-seven quail, 
four pheasants, four rabbits, 

The best that has come 


Engraved for the 


LANDIS AND THURMAN. 


American Dog and Chinese Pheasants. 


HOoL.anpD, Mich., Nov. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I inclose letter which you have forwarded me from Mr. 
C. J. Ashley, Shanghai, China. AsI am unable to take 
advantage of Mr. Ashley's excellent offer, I send you his 
letter for publication, if you desire, so that any one 
wanting Mongolian pheasants and having such a dog a3 
Mr. A. wants, can exchange to advantage. A. G. B. 

SHANGHAI, Oct. 11.—A. G. B.: Dear Sir—I see in 
FOREST AND.STREAM of Aug. 26 that you are anxious to 
get the pure-bred Mongolian pheasant. It was from here 
that our Consul, Judge Denny, sent several lots of pheas- 
ants to Oregon. I can send the pure-bred pheasant from 
here to New York. I am not in the business of shipping 
pheasants, being a resident here many years and fond of 
sport. I am anxious te get a good dog, either an Irish 
setter bitch about two years old and well trained, especi- 
ally to retrieve, as very few English dogs that we get 
here retrieve, or a pointer bitch of good breed and well 
trained, to cross with dog that I have. I will guarantee 
to deliver in New York city two dozen pheasants (as you 
may direct,so many cocks to so many hens), you to 
deliver the dog in New York city. Of course I should 
have to ship several lots of birds to insure having two 
dozen, but if a few more than two dozen should arrive 
safely you are welcome to them all. If we can agree to 
exchange an early answer will oblige, and the pheasants 
can be landed in New York in time for breeding next 
spring. If you look up the ForEsT AND STREAM of March 
16, 1893, page 230, you will see a « our shooting 
last winter. . J. ASHLEY, 


Pennsylvania Wild Turkeys. 

Muncy, Pa., Nov. 18.—Last week some bags of 6, 8 and 
10 ducks each were brought in. Wild turkeys are re- 
ported very plenty on the Bald Eagle Mountain, west of 
this place. They have come down to the corn fields. 


Pheasants are plentier than last year. There was some 
fun with the squirrels, but it did not last long—the know- 


ing ones had all the fun, the rest had the hanties, . " 
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Nov. 25. 1893. ] 


MUD AND MISERY. 


A YEAR ago this winter I was in Caddo Parish, La., 
building a mill. On Saturday there was to be a circus in 
Shreveport, and the hands all said they wanted to go. 
This met with my approval, as I had been wanting to 
work in a day’s shooting at Soda Lake. Sol paid off on 
Friday and bade the boys be on hand by sun-up Monday 
morning. They all returned except one, who met with 
a female that—but of this in future. 

The accounts which I had heard of the ducks on Soda 
Lake were enough to cause one to adopt the creed that all 
men are liars. There live a civil engineer and his rod- 
man at the house, who, when I told them of my plan, 
said that as it looked like a spell of wet weather, when 
they, of course, could do no work, they would like to go 
along, besides the U.S. engineers were working some- 
where about the lake. I did not find out what that had 
to do with the case. Then there was Church, of course 
he would go. Church was a ‘‘dead game sport” of the 
sort peculiar to some sections—warm-hearted, reckless, 
generous to many faults, but a good shot and rider. 
Also, he knew the trail to Soda. The civil engineer was 
not just a plain engineer, but rejoiced in the title of 
assistant engineer. That night we found Church in his 
favorite seat by the big 


_ open fire at the back 


of the store, playing 
‘sell out” with the 
Doctor. In about five 
minutes we had bor- 
rowed two horses and 
a mule and gotten 
down from the shelves 
our grub for a couple 
of meals. As ducks 
were to be so plenty 
we did not need to 
take much — just a 
hunk of bacon, a little 
salt, two bottles of 
pickles and some 
crackers. No use to 
fool with canned corn- 
edbeef. However, I 
stuck into the sack two 
cans from Armoutr’s, 
and as the rodman had 
a predilection for on- 
ions, I put in about a 
peck. Have you ever 
noticed that an amount 
of stuff which seems 
more than ample in 
the store dwindles 
down to a most ridic- 
ulously small portion 
when you open up the 
sack at dinner time? 
Church told us of a 
colored woman who 
would get some hot 
coffee and biscuit at 2 
o'clock the next morn- 
ing, and offered to ride 
and tell her to have it 
ready for us. Inabout 
an hour he returned, 
said “all right,” and 
took up the game with 
the Doctor. 

When I woke up at 
1 o'clock and called 
the leveler and rodman 
it was cloudy and cold, 
the wind blew hard, 
and the scummy clouds 
dashed across the moon 
in a wild race. Old 
Uncle Felix, who held 
the keys to the yard, 
was hard to rouse, 
though I knew he 
heard me pound on 
his cabin door. When 
he came out, slowly 
rubbing his eyes, he 
said,‘*Youse gwine hab 
rain to-day,” and after 
catching up and sad- 
dling the stock he re- 
marked, ‘‘Boss, done 
fouget dat nickel!” 
This was the first I 
had heard of ‘dat 
nickel,” however, I 
gave him one. ‘Got 
your slicker?’ Mine was tied on tomy McClurnen saddle. 
“Tm going to leave mine and wear this big coat,” said 
the Engineer. ‘‘Guby Boss,” said Uncle Felix, as his 
legs cast swift shifting shadows while he swings the 
lantern. . 

As we ride out of the little lane from the yard the geese | 
hiss and scold, and some pigs grunt and scramble out of 
the way. The clouds cast strange moon shadows and it 
is cooler. In a few minutes we see the fire light showing 
in red streaks through the sides of Aunt Susan’s cabin. , 
She is on time with her biscuit and coffee, and as a work 
of special courtesy has some ‘“‘salt meat” in the pan over 
the fire. Her husband, pro tem., objects to her charge 
of fifteen cents and urges her to collect twenty. We 
settle the matter by giving her twenty-five cents. Now 
it is quarter after two and almost dark; the clouds are 
thick and heavy as we ride past the mill and take the 
road along the river toward ‘‘Hayti,” where we expect to 
meet Church at the crossroads. We ride through miles 
of cottonfields and acres of dead cotton woods, bleached 
skeletons of trees. Before we are within a mile of the 
crossroads we hear furious riding behind us and Church 
comes loping along. ‘‘I had to stay and finish my game 
with the Doctor. When you all come to the crossroads 
take the right hand trail by the row of cabins and I will 
overtake you about the Gum Spring. I’ve got to ride on 
and get Walter Ivy’s maverick.” Church always called 
Ivy’s gun “‘maverick,” because there was no name on the 
rib, It had done wonderful shooting in the past, accord- 
ng to tradition, andI saw it bring down 115 ducks on 


| single file. 





FOREST ANwU STREAM. 


another trip. The Engineer was armed with a Colt’s 
10-gauge, his rodman had an old Scott gun, and I had a 
Parker 12-gauge and a .45cal. Colt’s six-shooter. Church 
had been a deputy sheriff in ’84 and always had a .41cal. 
Colt’s at his saddle horn. The rodman rode the mule, an 
old gray sway-backed relic of the War. His chief had a 
pony of which its rider stood in awe, I had a pretty good 
horse, the best swimmer of the lot, and Church rode a 
little black stallion that was always having to be hunted 
whenever he was not being ridden. We had been riding 
now for two hours or more and were past the Gum 
Springs. It blew harder every minute, and began to 
rain, the fog drifted through the trees in great clouds, 
every now and then a branch torn off by the wind would 
come crashing down. 

Church had overtaken us with the miraculous gun and 
assumed the lead. Wesoon came to Red Bayou, which 
we could not cross, for the ford was too deep and swift to 
attempt before day. ‘‘We will have to ride up the bayou 
to the bridge at Nute Smith’s and cross there.” The wind 
had gone down but the rain descended still; there was no 
end of the water. We had to partly reconstruct the floor 
of the bridge before it was safe to cross. In the bayou 
were heaped up cabins and outhouses which had been 

' brought down by last spring’s floods, the water was rising 
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AMONG THE WILDFOWL.—XXI. 


THE DUCK THAT NEVER COMES UP 


fast. It was beginning to get a little light now, and the 
high water marks left on the trees by the last flood could 
be seen above the reach of our gun muzzles as we sat on 
horseback and splashed through the mud and water in 


About three miles further on we were riding in pro- 
found silence except for the slosh, slosh of the horses’ feet 
in the mud, when two beautiful turkeys sailed across a 
little opening in the woods just ahead of us. Church 
tried to fire his gun without any cartridge in it, dropped 
it with a withering denunciation, pulled his Colt’s and 
shot twice, the second ball broke the wing of the last 
turkey, which fell floundering in the short brush. I did 
not know whether to congratulate him for the shot or 
revile him for not having his gun ready. We had been 
in line, so that I, who rode next, did not like to risk a 
shot for fear of hitting him. Unfortunately for us, when 
Church jumped off his horse at the exact spot where the 
turkey fell, no turkey was visible. It had vanished, and 
though we hunted for half an hour we had to abandon 
the foolish bird at last. We rode on again in silence, 
save a few mutterings from Church in reference to his 
luck. I noticed that our guide turned his horse’s head 
oftener than it seemed necessary tome. We were in the 





heart of an interminable swamp, and still the rain fell 
and the water rose to meet it. 

At last I hinted that we should be somewhere near the 
lake now as it was after 2 o’clock P. M. and we had been 
riding steadily for about twelve hours. Church said he 
could put his finger on the lake at a few moments’ notice, 
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but it was an hour later when we broke out of the willow 
brush and saw the lake in front of us and the Caddo 
hills on the opposite side. We had come in to the lake 
about fifteen miles from the point where the cabin was 
situated. Our horses were up to their knees in water 
now as we began our return march, skirting along the 
edge of the lake. 

As yet we had not seen a duck. Church said it was 
too warm, but our fingers were numb and I don’t think 
Church was competent to give an unprejudiced opinion. 

At last we came in sight of our cabin, but there was 
Red Bayou between us, much deeper and almost as swift 
as it had been in the morning when we refused to cross 
it about ten miles above. As we dismounted to rest and 
consult, a fat mallard drake dashed out of a little clump 
of willows, four guns came up, and the poor old drake 
fell as though he had flown against a board fence. Each 
one asked the other ‘‘What made you fire?” and each one 
said, ‘I did not want to have any more turkey scrapes.” 

It was decided by a majority vote, with only one dis- 
senting voice, that Church should swim across and get 
the old punt which we could see fast to a tree by the 
cabin. In the meantime the mallard should be picked 
and our grub gotten ready to cook as soon as we should 
be across. At the first attempt Church’s pony got bogged 

up, and after being 
helped out refused to 
go into the water 
again; so Church 
waded out as far as he 
could and struck out 
for the other shore. 
The water was cold, 
as we all found after- 
ward. At last the 
leaky old boat, which 
the Engineer called a 
*‘canoe,” arrived; our 
saddles and guns were 
crossed safely, and I 
| was to work up the 
dinner while Church 

crossed the horses. 
| The cabin had lately 
been under water and 
| the inside was soft 
| mud, not an inviting 
oo for a banquet, 
ut we were hungry 
and the Engineer and 
Church were thirsty. 

The horses were 
crossed in a most 
unique way, the rod- 
man made the bridle 
fast to the stern of the 
punt, and Church 
grasped the horse’s 
tail with one hand and 
a thick club in the 
other. The rodman 
paddled and Church 
swam and pounded, 
sometimes under the 
water and occasion- 
ally above, until one 
horse was over. 

The mule was the 
last to undergo the 
ordeal. Judging from 
the language and 
noise, he made it very 
interesting for Church. 
I was too busy trying 
to keep a fire in the 
smoky hut to look out 
at the fun. It was be- 
ginning to get dark 
when all were across 
and Church had found 
his pony, which he 
had forgotten to tie 
and which had wan- 
dered off as_ usual. 
The duck was de- 
voured in a minute, 
the crackers (nothing 
but dough now) were 
sent after the duck, 
the cornedbeef was not 
fit to eat, having a 
2 ‘sort of grees pus” 
over it, in short, we 
cleaned up everything 
but a dozen or so of 
the onions. 

Church removed his 

r success. 


clothes and tried to dry them, with 
f you are not, let us 


‘‘Are you sure of the trail back? 
stay here to-night,” said I. 

“Certainly I am; I know every tree in the parish,” said 
our guide. 

Our horses had had nothing but water and were shiver- 
ing and tired, but I made up my mind to a twenty mile 
ride, and we were soon in the saddle again. Still it 
rained, and it was ‘“‘plumb” dark. I suppose we had 
gone about a mile when Church had the grace to ac- 
knowledge that he had not the remotest idea of where he 
was. Wecould hear the rushing of water on all sides 
and seemed to be surrounded by torrents. 

‘‘Here is where the old bridge used to be, we will have 
to swim this bayou.” 

“All right, guide.” 

We had tried the foolish experiment of loosening the 
bridle and giving the horses their heads; they at once 
made motions as though they would roll, instead of im- 
mediately taking the right course, as they should have 
done according to the ks. The little horse swam 
boldly over—and back. 

“The bank is too steep to land. Ill try it further up.” 

This time they did not return and it was my turn. I 
did not like it. The cold rushing water with no shore 
visible was not inviting, but Church yelled ‘‘Come on,” 
and I thought of the fun of hearing the Engineer cross, 
so I thrashed my horse until he slip into the water 
with a deep grunt. When we reached the opposite bank 
there were logs in such a jam that we had to swjm up 
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stream for a good bit before finding a suitable landing. 
I could hear the engineer and rodman as they took the 
water together; neither wanted to be last. 

Church said he was dead sure of the way now. ‘This 
is Black Bayou, all we have to do is to follow along this 
bank.” We followed the bank for about 200yds. and then 
=, on another slough, which Church called ‘‘Cow 

ide.” 

We kept this game up until we had crossed five bayous; 
out horses were worn out and had to ve more than coaxed 
vefore they would cross the last, which was wider than 
any of the others. 

“Let us find a spot above water and camp until day,” 
said the engineer. 

Church said he now knew exactly where we were. 

“That is a fine thing,” said I; ‘‘I do, too.” 

It was with difficulty that we found a “‘high spot” to 
camp on. When we found it, it was only a few inches 
above the water level. Stillthe rain fell; the water seemed 
to be rising at the rate of an inch an hour. 

We dismounted, stiff and heavy, and tied the bridles to 
small bushes so the horscs could eat the twigs, which they 
did so thoroughly that a spherical space was soon cleared 
about each animal with a diameter twice the length of 
the tie line. 

After several unsuccessful attempts, we made a fire by 
soaking lead pencil chips in whisky, and then the rod- 
man and engineer holding my slicker over me, I used the 
last match and got a blaze. It was lucky that the engi- 
neer had such a supply of Fabers. At last we had a mon- 
ster fire, and were warm, though soaking wet. 

The rain had dwindled to a heavy fog and after a while 
the moon showed us a little light. We sat around the 
fire on rotten and soaking logs, but there were few jokes 
retold. Suddenly a large cur dog appeared. He was so 
hungry that his behavior was most friendly. I gave him 
the spoiled can of beef and we were friends at once. 

I spread my saddle blanket for a bed (the saddle sup- 
= an excellent pillow), made the dog lie down, and I 

ay between him and the fire, as close as possible to 
both. Only once did I wake up, when the fire burned 
low, and all was quiet but the rushing water and the 
horses as they broke off small branches and ground 
them up. 


We had used all the available wood at hand, so I had 
to go some distance to find any. As I wasstepping along 
carefully on account of snakes just in front of me I spied 
abear. His back was turned and he stood up pawing a 
tree as I have seen them do in Colorado. 

In an instant I jerked out my Colt’s and was selecting 
a place to fire at, just behind the fore shoulder. The rush- 
ing water made such a noise that he had not heard me 
and the wind blew from him to me. I calculated to give 
him three cartridges as quickly as I could pull the trig- 
ger and have three to stop him if he came or ran. 

As I finished this plan in my head the bear turned and 
saw me and said, ‘‘We must be on an island.” 

It was the engineer. 

He had been gathering twigs for his horse, and making 
the finest image of a bear I ever saw, with his long over- 
coat and little wet black hat pu'led over his ears. When 
I told him that in three seconds he might have been ‘‘too 
dead to skin” he became quite angry. 

Do you suppose he was provoked because I had not 
fired? I don’t know. 

We carried some wood back and revived the fire. The 
hound had taken my place on the saddle blanket and was 
shivering and sad, probably the result of the spoiled 
corned beef. The rodman and Church slept without a 
turn until it was daylight. Our breakfast consisted of 
two red raw onions each. The derelict dog seemed to 
have no appetite, though he was convalescent. 

We held a pow-wow and decided to follow up the 
bayou we had crossed the night before until we came to 
some known spot. All that day we floundered around in 
the swamp, not seeing the sun once. Every now and then 
the bayou widened out into a lake, which we had to skirt 
for fear of bog holes. 

As dusk settled down again we were a sorry crowd; the 
clouds had vanished and it was much colder. We had no 
matches nor means of making a fire; our provisions con- 
sisted of about six small onions and one sick dog; our 
horses were worn out and we were not very fresh. 

‘*I wish I was in my own dear back yard,” said the rod- 
man, “how quick I would go into the house.” 

“Shut your fool face and try and make a little fire with 
your gun,” was all Church could say. 

We tried dissecting a cartridge and strewing the pow- 
der along a log and then exploding a cap, but we had 
nothing to catch; every shred of clothes we wore was wet 
and it was of no avail to flash the powder. 

The others sat down with their backs to a fallen ¢ypress 
and proposed to wait for day. 

I did not see the fun in this: so I skirmished about, and 
found a large tree long dead; and with my big jack-knife 
1 whittled into it until I found some soft dry punk in the 
interior. Then I cut up four or five cartridges and 
moistened the powder, made a pile of punk and powder 
in layers and suitable proportions and snapped a cap at 
the mass. After several attempts I had a red coal about 
as large as one’s fist. 

After blowing until my face ached and my eyes ran on 
account of the smoke; it was disheartening to see the red 
grow smaller and smaller and the ash grow larger, until 
— was nothing left but a little spark which soon van- 
ished. 

At any rate my efforts had warned me alittle. As I 
called the dog and made him lie on one side with the log 
on the other, I could hear a rooster crow away off to the 
right. The others were all asleep and strange to say I 
soon was in the same fix. 

At day we all woke in ample time, our horses apparently 
had not moved during the night, but stood with heads 
hanging down and eyes shut. 

I told of the rooster I had heard crow during the night. 
We saddled our disconsolate stock and stiffly moved off 
in the direction from which the sound seemed to have 
come. 

In about five hundred yards we left the forest and en- 
tered a cotton field. We could seea little bunch of cabins 
away over across the dried stalks. 

‘‘That’s Israel’s store,” said Church. 

Israel had corn for our horses and crackers for us, also 
some vitrified, dark-colored bread which he called ‘‘ginger 
cakes,” out of respect for honorable age. He also sent a 
woman to make us some coffee. 

After eating for an hour or more our stock had ad- 





















































the above figures in print. 
shooting while one can, but it won’t hurt to think this 
thing over. Mr. Stone, the club manager, grew serious 


vanced almost tu par; we were full, warm and contented. 
Church and I went again to Soda, when we =a” 


back 208 ducks. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
[From a Staff Correspondent.| 
Phenomenally Good. 


| section of the West. 


very heavy mallard shooting. 


weeks. 


Horicon Marsh. 


eft. 
In the South Also. 


New Iberia. Nov. 4: 


mornin 


shots, 
At New Iberia the snipe are more numerous than duck. 


hunt. 
lays down the high brush I will give them a trial. 
Slaughter the Right Name. 


ran up to 48. Others shot in about the same ratio. 


lately. I have not the scores of the Upper Club. 
Slaughter the Right Name. 


I have always been friendly and always expect to be to 
the Horicon clubs, and I know personally almost every 
man mentioned above, and I belong to the Upper Club 
myself; yet, I repeat, slaughter is the right name for such 
shooting as that, and I know of no market shooting this 
year, anywhere, so murderous as that. I shot with 
market-hunters last winter, and I am invited to come 
there and shoot again, but I will say that I saw no such 
murdering as this, nor do I want to. Readers can frame 
their own opinions and their own criticisms, but these 
certainly are the facts. Probably the Horicon marsh 
bred 50,000 ducks this year, if any estimate can be made 
on such matters, and the members who preserve this last 
of the great Wisconsin duck marshes certainly are en- 


titled to the sport for which they fight the law breakers, 


but if the marsh raised 5,000,000 ducks, I can conceive no 
sportsmanlike title conveyed through a club membership 


to kill every one of those birds possible. Let a few of them 
go. Give the poor birdsachance. It is just as much 
fun to kill 25 mallards in one day as it is to kill 50, and 
the man who has 25 of these great birds in his boat ought 
to start home and throw his shells in the water if he can’t 
resist the temptation. That’s enough, especially in these 
days. This big flight doesn’t mean that the ducks have 
bred in unusual numbers this year. It means that they 
are passing south over this section this fall, for reasons 
known to no one, 

I think the boys will be staggered a little when they see 
t seems natural to go on 


































































Cuicaao, Ill., Nov. 11.—The season just closing has 
| been a phenomenally good one for wildfowl in all this 
he shooters who struck Minnesota 
| just before the freeze up had great shooting. E. T. Mar- 
tin, a market-shooter operating in that State, sent in to 
Van Uxem last week for 3,000 more shells, and reported 


Mr. Abner Price, of this city, with a friend, are lately 
back from Duck Island Club, below Peoria. Mr. Price is 
an old time duck shooter, but says he never had a better 
shoot. The two guns killed over 800 mallards in two 


At Hennepin and Swan Lake clubs, Senachwine Lake, 
and the Illinois River country thereabouts, some very 
heavy shooting, largely on mallards, was had for over a 
week. Last week the weather warmed up, and the flight 
worked back north above Koshkenong and all over the 


Mr. L. M. Hamline, of the Diana Club, returned from 
Horicon Marsh Monday last. He says that he has hunted 
ducks all his life, and all over the country, but never in 
his life did he see in one flight as many ducks of all kinds 
eo together as he did of mallards on the day before he 


Clear in the South, also, the flight has reached, as wit- 
ness the following from the valued FOREST AND STREAM 
correspondent, ‘‘Arodnac,” in Louisiana, who writes from 


During this past week I visited the towns Jeannerette. New Iberia 
and Abbeville. Never in my life have I seen as many snipe and ducks. 
I learned at Jeannerette that Mr Henry Hebert, the well-known 
sportsman. and the best shot of the parish, has been killing from 
seventy to ninety snipe a day. My friend, Mr. L. Lyons, told me that 
boys of 13 to 15 are bagging from twenty-five to forty ducks of a 


At ‘Abbeville a number of pot and professional hunters were in town 
Thursday while I was there, selling teal duck at 10 cents and mallards 
at 25 cents per pair, snipe 70 cents per dozen. The merchants of 
Abbeville state that such a quantity of game was never seen before, 
and complain that it has cut down their sales of meat and other pro- 
visions. Mr. Ed Smiley, a thoroughly reliable gentleman, told me 
that a boy killed and picked up fifty-four greenwing teal with two 


We have had very dry weather for two months, and this accom- 
panied by the late low tides on the Gulf, has dried up all the sea 
marshes, and the game has been compelled to seek the small lakes 
and rice ponds near the towns, which causes such a slaughter. Every 
man and boy who owns a gun can be seen going to or coming from a 


The outlonk for quail shooting is splendid, and as soon as the frost 


Slaughter is the right name for the way ducks have been 
killed along this line of migration this fall. No one can 
tell what made the flight so heavy here, especially as re- 
gards the unusual numbers of mallards. Sofaras I know, 
the best shooting had anywhere in the United States this 
fall was on the Horicon Marsh. I have just taken from 
Mr. Percy Stone’s note book a few of the scores of the 
Diana Club, which I append. Mr. Chas, Wilson shot at 
the club nineteen days and he bagged 544 ducks. Dr. H. 
C. Buechner killed on one trip of four days 127 ducks, and 
ou another trip of three days 141. One day he brought in 
36 mallards. Mr. C. B. Dicks in three days bagged 131 
ducks. Mr. Hamline’s big day was 58 ducks, of which 54 
were mallards. John Yorgey, the Diana keeper, and a 
member of the club, on one day killed 110 ducks, and 104 
of these were mallards. Query: Is that a thing to be 
proud of? And query again: What did he do with them? 
Mr. Melchior in one day killed 127 ducks, many of them 
mallards. Mr. Barrell in six days killed 192 ducks, and 
150 of them were mallards. Query: Is that anything to 
be proud of? Mr. Shailer succeeded in killing 41 mallards 
in one day. Mr. P. F. Stone in ten days, or parts of days 
(he does not shoot afternoons), killed 318 ducks, and he 
told me once that he got over 40 mailards one day. Wal- 
ter Dupee shot ten days. His smallest bag was 23, and he 


The average at the Diana club house for the past thirty 
days, big bags and little, good shooters and poor, has been 
over thirty ducks to the gun, each day, and of these by 
far the greater number. were mallards. About half the 
club members shoot all day, early and late. The other 
half shoot about half the day, usually stopping after the 
morning flight. At the Upper Club such bags have not 
been frequent, but were possible, as those who pushed 
down tothe lower end of the upper marsh discovered 
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as we looked over these figures. He says he thinks a 
movement will be made to establish a daily limit tu the 
bag for each gun. He thought 50 mallards would do. 
Half that is plenty for mallards, though a bag of 50 mixed 
birds would not be so bad. Mr. Stone deprecates the 
habit of pounding the birds all day, and rarely ever stays 
out after 10 o’clock in the morning. 

Of course when one shoots he want to get a bag, but 
there is reason in all things. Is not the matter herein 
worth thinking over? And is not slaughter the right 
name for shooting such as the above, no matter who on 
earth did it? 

The Story Continued. 


Let us continue logically the story of destruction and 
depletion, not croaking, but just giving facts. It’s a long 
way to Washington, away out on the Pacific coast, isn’t 
it? Certainly away out in Washington the game and fish 
never will nor could be exterminated, could they? Well, 
here is what comes to me in a letter from Snohomish, 
Wash., under date of Nov. 1: 


It may interest you somewhat to hear of the shooting and fishing in 
this locality, though I cannot say much in favor of it. Owing to the 
denseness of the forest it is almost impenetrable, and it seems to be 
the invariable opinion of those who have hunted elsewhere that it is 
the worst—the *‘meanest”’ country to hunt in that ever was. Difficult 
as it is oné might have some sport by simply following the cut trails, 
were it not that they are incessantly hunted in season and out by as 
lawless a class of shooters as ever shouldered a gun. Three or four 
years ago both rvffed and blue grouse were abundant along all the 
trails and roads in this vicinity, but now you might go a dozen 
miles without seeiug one. There are still a few deer not far away, but 
the pro:ect of seeing one unless driven by dogs would be dim indeed. 
Bears of the black variety seem to be more plentiful than any other 
large game, and with two or three good dogs there would be no great 
difficulty in getting a shot at one, especially to a person with plenty of 
wind and a pair of strong legs. Cougars are also occasionally met 
with and they seem to be of a more courageous and dangerous type 
than their cowardly relations of California and the Eastern States. 
Duck shooting is pr bably the finest sport to be had on this coast, at 
least this immediate portion of the coast. It would, however, be 
difficult for a duck to rest upon any of the beautiful waters of this 
immediate vicinity f r balf an hour without being shot at Three or 
four years ago these same waters were full of ducks, but now they 
know enough to stay away. But at various points along the Sound 
within twenty or thirty miles of here the ducks are said to be 11 
millions and the shooting fine. 

The trout fishing is a prominent feature of this country. The 

treams are magnificent and have before now swarmed with trout of 
several varieties. But the fishers are proportionate in numbers and 
fully equal to the occasion of depleting the waters. Already it is 
necessary to go from twenty to thirty miles away to get first-class 
fishing. But when one does go so far it is a comfort to say that he 
gets it, certainly all that any one could ask. Talking about the 
number of people that fish here, I must say that it is something 
—ae All ages and all sexes fish not only for sport but for the 
pot—mostly for the pot. The State has good game and fish laws, but 
very few persons pay any attention tothem. Yesterday was the last 
day of the trout season, but I think that I could safely undertake to 
find fifty violators of the law within two miles of this place to-day. 
The methods employed by the-~e people are those which procure for 
them the greater amount of fish in the shortest space of time. This 
includes the use of dynamite, nets, spears and various other contri- 
vances which I could describe but do not know the names of, as I 
never saw them until I came here. It is the finest field for a game 
warden imaginable, but where they keep themselves is more than I 


know. 

I could tell you some things about the trout, the flies which I have 
found to be best, etc., but I have now to limit myself in the amount 
of writing that I do. and consequently must refrain. Should it be 
desirable, however, I should be pleased at some other time to do so. 

Jep-HA G. DUNLAP. 


family no better than by writing more of his part of the 
country. Meantime, how about the continued story? If 
FOREST AND STREAM did not raise its voice for the sake of 
a different story, what would be the conclusion of this 
story, and how long before the conclusion came? 


The South. 


this office as follows: 


A friend and I want to go quail shooting in January somewhere in 
the South for a couple of weeks. Can you recommend some really 
good point where we could find plenty of birds, with eae a 
sprinkling of woodcock and mallards? (I don’t know whether Mr. 


= car and can go to any locality, and we should be happy to 
ave you and Mr. Hough go along if we can contrive to get away. We 
expect to have a lady with us, and I am afraid this will spoil the 
affair for Mr. Hough. Perhaps he could reconcile himself to his fate, 
however, if informed that she is an old acquaintance of his, Dame 
Bang by name. In the way of femininity this will be the only local 
demon in the car. 

We hope to get off some time in the month I have named. From 
your wide experience in the South I thought you might perhaps know 
of some particularly good locality. 

Mr. Dubois was advised by Mr. Waters to go to south- 
ern Louisiana. If it should come to pass that the Western 
force of FOREST AND STREAM could join the party, there 


try. Of that, more, or maybe less, anon, as they say in 
some newspapers. 


agent of the Missouri Pacific Railway, invited me to his 
office, and asked if I did not want to join a private party 
in a special car, to go to Rockport, Tex., where they were 
invited to en joy the hospitality of a Texas baron, a friend 
of Mr. Ennis’s. Tarpon fishing, canvasback shooting, and 
later quail shooting, are among the attractions and cer- 
itainties of the trip. Rockport shipped 55,000 canvasback 
ducks in ninety days last winter, and the tarpon fishing 
‘there is better than it is in Florida, so they tell me. The 
quail shooting along the Aransas Pass Railroad, north of 
Rockport, is notedly good. Invitations are coming in 
pretty well to-day, and I don’t know where one could 
get more inviting ones than thetwoabove. I handed Mr. 
Ennis the invitation from Mr. Dubois, and the former at 
once formulated a scheme to merge both these proposed 
trips into one, and will write Mr. Peabody to that effect. 
Should this be the event, and should the Western staff be 
able to join the car, there would be a still greater crash as 
we brought up against the deep-water improvements at 
Rockport. That would be, to use the vernacular, a trip 
for your life. Of this also some more after a while, and 
may Fortune throw 7-11 out of her checkered box, for I 
know of no man more deserving than myself, nor any 
man who would like a trip better than Mr. Waters. 


Wants to Know. 


A gentleman to bé known as “H.,” of Cleveland, O., 
writes as below: 


I notice a letter from “F. O. S * on page 384 of Forest anp STREAM 
for Nov. 4, speaking of Spring Lake. What county is this in and what 
is nearest railroad station. Do you know what accommodations can be 
had near the lake? 

Also can you inform me where fair duck shooting in latter half of 
November, also in first half of December is likely to be found, with- 
out trespassing on preserves, where a helper can be engaged, distance 
not over 600 miles from Cleveland? 


Spring Lake is an old channel of the Illinois River, not 


far below Peoria and only a few miles from the Duck 


Mr. Dunlap could please the FOREST AND STREAM’S large: 


Mr. Wilbur Dubois of Cincinnati writes Mr. Waters of’ 


ough would say this is a hard bill to fill or not.) My friend is Mr.W.. 
W. Peabody, Jr., secretary of the B & O.S. W.R R., and he will havea. 


would be a heavy jar as we all struck the sea coast coun-. 


This morning Mr. John E. Ennis, district passenger: 
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Island Club preserve, where Mr. Abner Price had the fine 
shooting mentioned above. Manito, on the branch from 
Peoria, is the nearest railway station. When I was last 
there Lawrence Haggerty was running avery comfort- 
able hotel for shooters on a cabin boat. Quarters of some 
sort could probably be obtained if he has left. I found 
everything very comfortable and had good shooting on 


my trip. It is still open country, I believe. 


As to the late duck shooting, one could not do better 
“H.” would 
very likely find just what he wanted at Rockport, where 
I am told there is open shooting. The country back in- 
land from the sea coastfis also good. Reelfoot Lake, Tenn., 
would once have filled this bill more nearly. You have 
to stretch your 600 miles these days if you want a cer- 


than to go to lower Louisiana, or to Texas. 


tainty of shooting. 
Good Deer and Duck Shooting. 


Iam told by one of the conductors on the Wisconsin 
Central line that deer are very abundaht along that road 


this fall. He particularly recommended Gills’ Landing, 


where the Fox and Wolf rivers unite, about 210 miles 
above Chicago. At almost any point north of that dis- 


tance, clear up to Ashland, one is in good deer country. 
The crop is unusually abundant this fall, but probably 
more illegal deer were killed this season than ever before. 


This is owing to the closing down of the mines in the iron 


country. The miners all went out hunting, and they 
killed thousands of deer before the law opened, though 


they left thousands more—because they couldn’t get 


them. 
My same informant seemed well posted on the Minne- 


sota country through which he ran, and named points 


where friends of his had had good wildfowl shooting this 
fall. The duck shooting was excellent at Heron Sake 
Cottonwood county, also at Big Stone Lake, and at Lake 
Traverse. It was very good at Morris and Ashby, and 
near Fergus Falls. This is Charlie Burton’s old country. 
He and his friends shot for years each fall at Seven Mile 
Lake, not far from Ashby. 

The chicken crop in Minnesota was good this year. 

909 SecourITy BuILDING, Chicago. E. Houaa. 


BOSTON AND MAINE. 


Boston, Nov. 18.—Boston gunners are waiting for the 
flights of coot and other ducks at the best gunning re- 
sorts along shore. At Annisquam but few birds have 
yet been taken. A big storm is wanted to start them. 
Some of the gunners have been down there, but with in- 
different success reported. At Essex River the shooting 
has yet been poor, though some black ducks have been 
taken. Many of the gnnners the best posted, do not wait 
for storms for good black duck shooting. On the con- 
trary, they watch at the fresh-water creeks and rivers, 
nights and mornings, and take the ducks as they come in 
to their favorite drinking resorts. They claim that black 
ducks require fresh water for drinking, and that they will 
leave the salt water twice a day and fly inland for it. 
This they do in fair weather, but in rainy weather they 
can get fresh water enough in the little pools up among 
the rocks, just above the high tides. Mr. Fred E. Whit- 
ing, assistant business manager of the Boston Herald, is 
anticipating a duck shoot of this sort with some friends. 
A number of Boston gunners have been off Dennis and in 
other parts of Barnstable Bay after coot the past week. 
They report that the black duck keeps well off shore and 
are very hard to get. The same is true of Chatham Bay, 
though some good bags of coot have lately been made 
there. At Brant Rock there has been but little good shoot- 
ing yet. No geese have flown yet, and ducks have not 
yet been plenty. 

Gov. William E. Russell is back from his fall shoot in 
Maine. This year he has spent considerable time in the 
vicinity of Poland Springs, making that celebrated resort 
his headquarters. It is reported that he has not succeeded 
in getting a deer, though several have been seen in that 
neighborhood. One was killed in the town of Hebron, 
only a few miles away from the Governor’s hunting 
ground, last week. A couple of noted sportsmen of the 
Androscoggin Gun Club, of Lewiston, Me., Mr. G. R. 
Hunnewell and Mr. E. L. Post, gave the Governor and his 
distinguished party a beautiful day’s sport with their ex- 
cellent bird dogs. The Governor is said to have made 
some excellent shots, bringing his bird down with the left 
barrel on a long distance. The Governor is much pleased 
with partridge shooting in the vicinity of Poland Springs. 
Messrs. Hunnewell and Post were congratulated by the 
Governor and _is party on the fine training and beautiful 
wor. of their dogs, and the party will doubtless try the 
early woodcock and partridge shooting another season 
there, and with the same gentlemen and their dogs. 

A movement is on foot in Lewiston, Me., for the forma- 
tion of an association of Maine sportsmen and gunners, 
for the purpose of liberating different species of game 
birds. The association is proposed to be something like 
the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association, 
in its work toward the acclimatization of game birds at 
least. This movement originated with Mr. G. Gay, of the 
John P. Lovell Arms Co., of Boston. Mr. Gay is soon to 
issue a circular letter to the sportsmen and hunters of that 
State, calling a meeting at Lewiston, Dec. 7. In the cir- 
cular Mr. Gay will call attention to the success the Massa- 
chusetts Association has had in liberation of sharp-tailed 
grouse from North Dakota, pinnated grouse from Illinois 
and Iowa, and quail from the South. He will call atten- 
tion to the fact that Maine is believed to be admirably 
suited to the propagation and growth of such birds as the 
black game of Norway and Sweden. But in this move- 
ment Mr, Gay, or any other enthusiast in the propagation 
of game birds, will find that it will require special acts of 
the Maine Legislature to make it legal to let loose any sort 
of game or fish in the woods or waters of that State. The 
Fish and Game Commission of Maine will be likely to look 
upon any such proposition as one requiring supervision, 
lest some sort of ee be introduced that shall prove in- 
imical to the noble game and fish already there. It was 
proposed in the Maine Legislature, at its last session, to 
take some steps toward the introduction of black game 
from Norway and Sweden, but the measure was killed, 
partly because there was a fear that the game already in- 
digenous to the Maine woods might be injured thereby. 

Still the “tracking snow” is very slow about coming, 
and the deer hunters, all ready to go to Maine; are waiting. 
Up to Nov. 19 there had been no tracking snows in the 
lower part of Maine, though a couple of inches had fallen 
in the northern sections, only to go off about as soon as it 





came. The body of leaves is so great on the surface that 
deer hunting is next to impossible. .The deer mentioned 
in the papers as captured of late, are doubtless stumbled 
upon, or possibly—though I dislike to say it—taken with 
the aid of dogs. On the first snows deer hunting must 
be excellent in many sections of that State. I have a 
number of reports from different sections in Maine, which 
mention a good deal of hunting that will be done as soon 
as the snow comes, by resident gunners. If city sports- 
men wish to accompany them, they will doubtless be 
welcome, providing they are willing to pay the resident 
hunters well for guiding and toting the game, if any is 
taken. The same reports say that the amount of lumber- 
ing to be done in Maine this winter is unusually small, 
and thus a great many men, who would otherwise have 
been employed in the woods, either chopping or teaming, 
will have the time on their hands, and much of it is 
likely to be used in hunting. It looks like a hard season 
for the game. 

Indeed, Maine grows more and more in danger of being 
‘hunted to death.” Her own people are very enthusiastic 
over the abundance of big game reported this year, and 
the way that it is believed to be increasing, and eve 
man and boy is either the owner of a rifle, or soon will 
be. From its own people there will be gunners enough 
to destroy all the game in the State, if the increase in 
sporting enthusiasm is continued. Then the fame of the 
State is reaching across the water. A London hunter, 
with ‘‘a plenty of money,” has lately been in Bangor, and 
he has had great luck—so the papers say—and_ has killed 
an albino deer in the woods somewhere above that city. 
He is reported to be greatly pleased with his success, and 
to declare that he will be back another season with a big 
party of his friends to hunt big game. Then, the amount 
of reporting that the daily and Sunday papers are giving 
game matters in Maine is sufficient to send an army of 
deer hunters into that State. These reports only ‘‘score 
the hits;” the misses are never mentioned. Such is 
scarcely fair shooting, but it has its purpose just the same; 
a false notion of Maine hunting is put into the heads of 
even those who ought to have sense enough to know bet- 
tea. But nevertheless the tendency is greatly against the 
retention of a supply of game in the wilds of — 

PECIAL. 


MORE ABOUT THE .22. 


HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., Nov. 4.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In all probability the air must be awful thin in 
Exeter, Neb., where ‘‘Diamond Walt” can do such great 
work with a .22 short rim-fire cartridge. It may be that 
the yards are shorter out there, and the wood soft, be- 
cause the .22 short R. F. here will not penetrate 5in. of 
pine nor 3in. at 200yds. 

We have some good shots here, but they can’t kill a 
woodchuck that is twice the size of a prairie dog at 303yds. 
with a .32-40. I do not believe that any one can see a 
prairie dog at 303yds., let alone shooting it. 

I am a gunsmith and sell the best of all kinds of rifles. 
I belong to the rifle club, was champion of the county for 
seven years and won the medal this year, so I know a 
little about rifles. I have a new plug hat, if ‘‘Walt” can 
hit it at 325yds. off-hand with his .22 short Winchester 
I'll give him the hat and $10. If he does not hit it in five 
shots it will cost him $5 to treat; or I'll let him shoot at 
the hat all day and give him a dollar every time he hits 
it, if he will give me twenty-five cents when he misses. 
The .22 long rifle is the proper cartridge to use at any 
range over 100yds. J. OTIs FELLOWS. 


TOLEDO, O.—Editor Forest and Stream: Having read 
in recent articles of FOREST AND STREAM the experience 
of various brethren with the .22cal. short cartridge, I was 
tempted to experiment a little on my own account, which 
I did with the following result: 

I took the side of my barn as a starting point and meas- 
ured off with a line 330yds. or 60 rods, and then elevating 
the sights I fired several shots. Upon going to the barn I 
found that the bullets had gone entirely through the lin. 
pine boards which compose the side of the barn; how 
much further they went I am unable to state. Every one 
of the bullets struck fairly and made a neat, round hole. 
The cartridges used were Winchester .22 short; the gun a 
Winchester single shot .22 short, having a 24in. barrel, 
which I have used for five and one-half years and which 
in that time has been fired many thousand times without 
having cost one cent for repairs. Thus much for the pen- 
etrating power of the .22cal. short. AUTOKEE. 





New HAVEN, Conn. Nov. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have used a‘.22cal.jin outdoor shooting, more or less, for 
the past five or six years. My present .22 is a Marlin re- 
peater model of 1891, with a twist in the rifling of one 
turn in 18in. It is fitted with Lyman front and rear 
sights (no middle sight), and will take short, long and 
long rifle cartridges indiscriminately in the magazine. I 
give it the best of care, particularly the inside of the 
barrel. 

I have never made any long shots such as ‘‘Diamond 
Walt” speaks of; but I once shot a woodchuck sitting in 
the mouth of his burrow, so that I could see nothing but 
his head, which disappeared at the report. Walking up 
to the burrow I was surprised to find the woodchuck stone 
dead. He had been killed instantly, and had not had 
time even to slide down his burrow, which they nearly 
always manage to do, if within a foot or 30 of it. The 
distance actually measured Y¥7yds. I have often killed 
muskrats, ducks and grebes at from 150 to 200yds., and 
am perfectly satisfied in my own mind that the .22cal. is 
good up to 300yds., if, as *‘Diamond Walt” says, ‘‘one 
knows how to use it.” 

The other,;morning a friend, also a lover of the .22cal., 
and myself went out to asmall pond near here in the 
hopes of seeing some ducks. We arrived at the pond just 
before daylight and found a man with a shotgun already 
there, apparently also looking for ducks. hen light 
enough to see we saw four ducks in the center of the 
pond. The pond is somewhat circular in shape and about 
300yds. in diameter. My friend and I opened on the 
ducks and all four of them were being blown ashore dead 
before the man with the shotgun had a chance to fire 
once, they being out of range forhim. They proved to 
be ruddy ducks, and a more disgusted man than he of the 
shotgun I have seldom seen. They now adorn our collec- 
tion. Of course I do not mean to say that we only used 
four cartridges that morning, but our record was not a 
bad one considering. 


The .22 long rifle is a cartridge far superior to the .22- 
short for range, accuracy and penetration; as I and my 
friends have often proved by firing at stationary objects 
on the water. There is not so much variation and a con- 
siderably flatter trajectory. I sincerely hope that the 
devotees of the .22cal. will increase as its virtues become 
better known. TELILLA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I think I have used nearly every make of .22 rifle, and 
while I strongly recommend them for small game, they 
are far too small for deer and other large game. As re- 
gards their range, it is far greater than usually supposed. 
With a .22 short cartridge from a Merwin & Hulbert rifle 
I shot a large osprey 5ft. 8in. from tip to tip at 120yds. 
distance, the bullet going fairly through the neck. A 
friend of mine who was standing fully 200yds. further off 
than the bird said that the little bullet sang past him high 
in the air, and was traveling very fast. With a .22 Win- 
chester I made some good shooting from a small bluff at 
a log in the river, some 600 or 700yds. away. Thecartridge 
in this case was the .22 long rifle. The first deer I ever 
shot fell to this gun, with a long rifle bullet in the heart. 
On another occasion I fired four shots at a deer quite close 
to me without any result. Now I use the .45-90. The .22 
short will penctrate about 3in. of well seasoned pine, but 
wood is a poor thing to test penetration with, unless the 
very greatest care is used in getting timber, sound, of the 
same age and degree of solidity. There is too much varia- 
tion in ‘“‘pine,” as many call spruce, hemlock, Norway 
pine and even basswood. What we need is some invari- 
able material. A self-registering, pneumatic target an- 
swers very well for tests of impact, and the ranges tell 
the trajectory and range of arifle. I shall try sheets of 
felt in my next test and will write you my experience. 
Many of my friends say that wood seldom tells the truth. 
I have shot a .22 short through 4}in. of clear, sound pine, 
and on trying it oe on similar wood (to all appearance) 
I have found the bullets only penetrated from 2 to 3in. 
A long rifle will go through a din. pine slab (white pine, I 
mean). All these penetration tests were made at 20 and 
80ft. I very much doubt a .22 short going through 4 or 
even 3in. of very soft pine at 200yds. At least, I have 
never seen any one do it and never did it myself. Eastern 
and Western yards are so extremely alike that the error 
between the measurements may be disregarded, unless 
indeed the distance is measured by a human ‘‘pedometer.” 
I hope to hear some more of this. L. D. VON IFFLAND. 


The Ontario Moose Season. 


BELLEVILLE, Ont., Nov. 10.—Deer have not been killed 
in such large numbers as usual in this county since the 
season opened, and partridges and ducks have also been 
scarce. Writing from Bobcaygeon, however, Mr. Robt. 
Foy states that one day last week eight deer took the 
water in Concession Lake at once before the dogs, and 
four of them succeeded in escaping. 

Incited probably by the example of other law-breakers 
from your side of the line whose exploits in violation of 
our game law have been published to the world in full 
detail, two New Yorkers have invaded our territory and 
have gone to the Mattawa country in pursuit of moose, 
which are protected under the laws of this country until 
Oct. 20, 1895. The game warden has been informed of 
the facts and the apprehension and punishment of these 
outlaws and the ruffians whom they bribe to guide them 
are among the probabilities of the near future. R. 5S. B. 


Deer in the Cabbage Patch. 


Mr. PLEASANT, L. I., Nov. 16.—Some weeks past we 
noticed in our garden, which is some 50yds. from the 
house, quite a well-worn deer trail. Surprised that deer 
should come so near the house, we investigated the matter 
carefully, and learned that a fine buck and a doe made 
regular trips to our cabbage patch at an early hour in the 
morning. Figuring that the loss of some fine cabbages 
was well worth a shot at the buck, we waited until the 
morning of the 10th and had no trouble in securing the 
buck by a well-calculated shot. 

This buck, so far as we can learn, is the heaviest deer 
taken this year on the island. Weight dressed, 275lbs.; 
age, 4 years; with an unusually perfect head and antlers. 

F, L. SCHENCK. 


To Refrain from Quail Shooting. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
At a special meeting of the Pittsburgh Gun Club, held 
Nov. 10, at W. S. Brown’s gun store, 520 and 522 Wood 
street, the following resolution was unanimously adopted, 
viz.: Owing to the scarcity of quail in Pennsylvania at 
present time the members of the Pittsburgh Gun Club are 
‘respectfully requested to refrain from shooting same 
within the State of Pennsylvania during the season of 
1893. By taking this action and securing the co-opera- 
tion of other sportsmen’s clubs, there is every reason to 
believe the quantity of quail will be very materially in- 
creased during the season of 1894. 

ELMER E. SHANER, Sec’y. 








SAYVILLE, L. I., Nov. 20.—From the best obtainable in- 
formation it is estimated that sixty deer were killed on 
Long Island in the season which closed last Thursday. 
Of these twelve were killed by local parties, including one 
nine-year-old buck. A pet doe owned in Sayville came 
to a tragic end at the hands of a so-called sportsman 
from New York, who bought her for a consideration of 
$25 and then foully murdered her. As might have been 
expected, his work was clumsily executed, for though 
shooting buckshot in a barn he missed his first shot. 

Ducks are very scarce at present, owing it is said to the 
continued mild weather. They will probably be back 
again in numbers later. 


Pennsylvania Game. 


SUSQUEHANNA, Pa., Nov. 13.—Our gunning season 
promises well here. Birds and rabbits are plentiful, with 
a few wildcats thrown in. I drew a bead last week on 
one in Wolf Swamp, about fifteen rods off, with No. 6shot. 
It did notstop him. Night coming on I called the dog off, 
promising to follow him up another time. O. H. S. 


“Chained to Business.” 


Grirrin, Ga.—Your paper is all that a sportsman could wish. It is 
to those who are bound by business ties a source of pleasure, and 
they can, after reading it, “clank their chains’ and think of pleasan 
things that ‘‘used to be.” PL 
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the purchaser getting whatever that draw of the net 
might contain, the uncertainty making it interesting. 
Whatever may be the cause, it is a fact that within the 
last ten years smelts have been exceedingly more plenti- 
ful than formerly, and the quantities taken make it a 
boon to the citizens. 

The tommy cod, although taken in quantities in the 
lower St. Lawrence all summer, only arrives here about 
Christmas, when they are taken through the ice; Cabanes 
built on the ice of the bay of St. Charles River, are often 
leased to parties for the tide, but it is tame fishing and 
the fish not for a moment to be compared to the lively 
smelt, which is a real delicacy. Both smelts and tomcods 
are only caught in tide waters, Three Rivers being their 
limit on the St. Lawrence. X 95. 


“Frozen Fish Thawed Out.” 


MONTREAL, Can.—Previous to my last visit to the north 
of France the downpour of rain had been very great. 
The canals had overflown into the fields. Winter setting 
in with unusual severity gave us a solid sheet of ice on 
tle ground both sides of the canal banks. Until the snow 
came we enjoyed the best of skating, and while skimming 
along we frequently noticed large fish imbedded in the 
ice, and several of these frozen fish we cut out and carried 
home quite stiff. I saw them thawed out before the fire. 
They became quite lively and would doubtless have re- 
mained so had they been restored to their element. 

Davip DENNE. 


In Washington Waters. 


SPOKANE, Wash., Nov. 8.—The first of the present month 
was a sad one for all fishermen. On that day the law 
regarding trout went into effect. It did not, however, 
affect those who are fond of catching salmon, which 


come up above the mouth of the Little Spokane, about |- 


twelve miles below the city. Some friends went out last 
week and returned with three salmon weighing 9, 11 and 
12lbs. respectively, all caught with a 7-ounce rod and 
spoon hook. A. B. K. 


Lake Minnebella Black Bass. 


Mr. GEO. ELMER, of Minneapolis, sends us a photograph 
showing a catch of 143 black ,bass made on June 27 and 
23 on Lake Minnebella, seven miles south of Litchfield, 
Meeker county, Minn. The top string of 20 fish weighed 
iVlbs., and there are 62 fish which weighed 24]bs. on the 
average. The fish were taken with live frogs for bait and 
used 7-0 Kirby Carlyle hooks. 





The 999th Time. 


AND the next time will round out the 1,000th repetition 
of this injunction to no-name correspondents who send 
notes for publication, requests for information, money 
for papers or books. Sign your name. Anonymous 
communications will not be published. Anonymous in- 
quiries will not be answered. Anonymous senders of 
money will not have their orders filled. 


Lishculture. 











Pennsylvania Fish Protective Association. 


THE eleventh annual meeting and dinner of the Pennsyl- 
vania Fish Protective Association was held in the rooms at 
No. 1020 Arch street, Philadelphia, Tuesday evening, Nov. 
14, and was a most enjoyable gathering of members and 
their friends. President Henry C. Ford, of the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, read a valuable paper, which is here 
printed in full, reviewing the work of the Commission; and 
a most gratifying and encouraging review it is. Mr. A. M. 
Spangler, who has the credit of being the father of the Asso- 
ciation, and who during the eleven years of its existence has 
been untiring in promoting the interests with which it is 
concerned, read an address full of good counsel, and worthy 
the careful reading and reflection of even a wider circle than 
that to which it was immediately addressed. 

The Pennsylvania Association is an organization of grow- 
ing strength. It is engaged in an unselfish and wholly pub- 
lic-spirited work. It should have the active, hearty, co-opera- 
tion of thousands where it now has the support of tens. As it 
shall become better known, as the people of Pennsylvania 
shall come to understand what it means for them and for their 
children, they will give it increased recognition. In these 
days, when for the most part _—_ man is for himself, and 
when most of us appear to believe that after us isthe deluge, 
and act on that principle, it is a duty to support and uphold 
such an organization as this Pennsylvania Association, a 
duty which belongs to every citizen of the State who is intel- 
ligent enough to appreciate the importance and necessity of 
putting an end to fish-basket greed and imposition. 


Work of the Pennsylvania Commission. 


Gentlemen of the Pennsylvania Fish Protective Associ- 
ation: 

Six years ago, when the members of the present State Fish 
Commission succeeded the former board, the retiring presi- 
dent of that board extended his welcome in these discouraging 
words: ‘‘You will find that your task is a thankless one. 
No matter how earnestly he may labor for the good of the 
State,a Fish Commissioner will receive more kicks than 
blessings.” Yet after six years’ incumbency as Commission- 
ers, although we have been assailed at times, it has only been 
after energetically ance and upholding the laws; and the 
abuse has come almost solely from: that class whose interest 
has been to profit by their violation. 

We would briefly call your attention to some of the good 
work accomplished_by the State Fish Commission. It has 
fitted our rivers and streams for the increase of fish by tear 
ing out the illegal devices erected for their wholesale destruc- 
tion. It has established a cordon of wardens, who patrol the 
rivers and streams of our Commonwealth as policemen watch 
the streets of a great city, who are alike the terror of poach- 
ers and illegal fishermen. Laws are respected only when 
they are enforced. Asa result of the Commission’s work in 
this respect, the fishery laws are no longer the dead letter 
they were only a few years since. There is a universal senti- 
ment throughout the State that renders their violators more 
and more the object of public obloguy. The man who takes 
a trout out of season or under size, is to-day noted and 
marked as guilty of an unmanly act, and as one capable of 
meaner ou ; 

Your rivers have not only been cleared of destructive de- 
vices, but by artificial stocking their capabilities have been 
increased. We scarcely need remind you of the good work 
of shad restoration in the Delaware, where the production 
has increased sixfold in six years; or to the great increase in 
the yield of whitefish and pike-perch in Lake Erie through 
the millions of these fish planted from our Erie a 
The Commission has restored and keptin condition hundr 








fully nor sparingly, but be- 
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of trout streams in spite of incessant fishing, and in scores 
of our mountain lakes new and better varieties of fish are 
now caught in addition to their former indigenous inhabi- 
tants. The Commission 1s daily receiving information of 
present success and future possibilities. 

The pike-perch deposited in the upper Delaware have so 
increased that they are taken in large numbers from Lacka- 
waxen to Hancock and are gradually increasing in the lower 
reaches of the river. 

Large numbers of smolts, the young of the Atlantic sal- 
mon, are present in the mountain tributaries of the upper 
Delaware where they were planted two years ago and give 
promise that the day may come when the salmon angler will 
cast his silver-doctor and Jock-Scott in the splendid pools of 
our noble river. 

During the past year the Commissioners have deposited in 
Pennsylvania waters of brook trout and other species of 
trout, about 4,000,000; of whitefish in Lake Erie, 25,000,000; of 
lake herring in Lake Erie, 1,540,000; of pike-perch, 30,000,000; 
a total of over 60,000,000 of these varieties of fish alone. 

We hope next year to make a large addition to these 
figures from the output of the new shad hatchery which the 
Commission will have in operation next spring—an appro- 

riation having been made for its erection by the last Legis- 

ature. And yet this same Legislature was either so indiff- 
erent to the future fishing interests of the State or so ignor- 
ant of what they were doing that they passed an act legaliz- 
ing the re-erection of fish baskets in our rivers, although 
these had been destroyed by the Commission at great expense 
to the State. This, too, in spite of the special reeommenda- 
tion by the Governor that severer laws should be passed for 
their complete abolition. This act meant the obstruction 
of every river and stream in the Commonwealth by illegal 
devices, it meant the annulment of the usefulness of the Fish 
Commission in —! the Commonwealth’s waters; it 
meant the destruction of the restored industry of shad pro- 
duction in the Delaware. It assured the depletion of the 
mountain trout streams as well as the lowland tributaries of 
our great rivers. It meant the retrogression of fishculture 
and the triumph of barbaric methods. In short, it meant 
fish temporarily plentiful for individual profit and the lasting 
poverty of our waters for the people. But this iniquitous 
act was not permitted to become a,law. Pennsylvania for- 
tunately possessed a chief executive who had the courage to 
stand up for the rights of her people against the greed of a 
few. The hands of progress were not turned back on the 
dial and the friends of fish protection and of fishculture are 
indebted to Governor Pattison for the veto that saved Penn- 
sylvania’s good pame. 

This year has been a busy one in the annals of the State 
Fish Commission. Its splendidly illustrated report with its 
elaborate history of the fish of Pennsylvania, stands at the 
head of similar State publications, and has secured it the 
approval of the scientific world. The other publication of 
the Fish, Fishing and Fisheries of eas intended 
for the Columbian Exposition, has besides had wide circula- 
tion throughout the State. The State Fish Exhibit at Chi- 
cago was another work requiring close study and attention 
to perfect. Under the able management of Colonel Gay it 

roved one of the greatest attractions of the Exposition, and 
co done much to popularize fishculture. 

« Before closing, we would thank your Association for the 
assistance given the State Fish Commission. With the con- 
stant support of an association like this, and its kindred 
societies throughout the State, the enforcement of the laws 
and the protection of the spawning fish is assured. More 
than this, the assaults of ignorance, and the hindrances of 
the lawless will always yield before the might of intelligent 
and concerted action. 

H. C. Forp, Pres. Pa. Com. of Fisheries. 


A Word of Counsel. 


IN an age like the present, in which progress is the order 
of the day, it would be an anomaly if an organization such 
as the Fish Protective Association of Pennsylvania should 
fail to keep pace with the stirring — of the times. It has, 
if not a remarkably notable, at least an honorable record 
and clearly merits a placein the front rank of associations 
of kindred character. When I retrospect its history, its 
quiet, unpretentious origin, its earnest doings, and what was 
expected of it by its founders, and how more than fully 
those expectations have been realized, I cannot repress a feel- 
ing of honest pride at the thought that during the eleven 
years of its existence it has been my privilege to have held 
close connection with it, shared the toils and its sometimes 
perplexities and harassings, as well as the enjoyment of its 
triumphs, so mauy of which it has achieved, and of which, 
whether because of the inherent modesty of its members or 
for some other reason, the general public has not the full 
knowledge it should have. This hiding of our light under a 
bushel is, I think, a wrong to ourselves and at the same time 
a wrong to the public. 

If there has been merit in our transactions, if in any 
marked sense we have promoted the public welfare or even 
honestly endeavored to do so, it is due to us that the facts 
shall be made known. I do not believe there is a single 
member present or connected with us who will not agree 
with me that the widest possible dissemination of the princi- 








ples upon which this association rests is a consummation 
much to be desired and worthy of special effort. Therefore, 
while there is nothing criminal or even intentional in the 
withholding referred to, it must be conceded that if men are 
entitled to approval for commendable doings, and if such 
commendation is comforting and calculated to encourage 
renewed and more earnest endeavors, as it undoubtedly is, 
then this Association is fairly entitled to such recognition. 
There is nothing egotistical in this remark. It is a simple 
declaration, the truthfulness of which cannot fail to com- 
mend itself to every one who gives it a moment’s thoughtful 
consideration. It is not a trumpeting of our operations, but 
a plain, fair and square presentation of important facts for 
general information. 

I fail to recall any association of equal membership, re- 
spectability and usefulness in its special line of work, that 
does not annually publish a full report of its operations and 
their results. We have done nothing of the kind, at least 
not in sufficient detail, but have contented ourselves with 
laboring for the promotion of the public good, accepting as 
compensation the pleasant consciousness of having, during 
these eleven years, been faithfully discharging an important 
public duty. In one sense, such compensation is ample, but 
would not our sphere of usefulness have been greatly en- 
larged, if, instead of having the impression go abroad that 
we were merely a company of anglers, and our organization 
amere sporting club, the community at large was made 
familiar with the true character of the Association and 
naturally, would not its membership have been materially 
increased? 

I have said that this covering up of our doings has been 
clearly unintentional, though none the less a wrong to our- 
selves and a wrong to the public—a wrong to the public for 
the reason that the object specially aimed at is the promotion 
of an interest in which all citizens are concerned. We, hav- 
- given thoughtful consideration to the subjects of food 
fish propagation, distribution and protection, are presumed 
to be at least somewhat familiar with them, and to compre- 
hend them more fully than those who have not devoted time 
and attention tothem. Such knowledge comes not by in- 
tuition. It can be gained only by careful observation and 
investigation, and should therefore be as widely disseminated 
as possible by those who have acquired it, for it must be 
admitted that there are comparatively few persons in this 
great commonwealth who have comprehensive knowledge of 
the subjects named or of our restrictive fishery laws, and 
there are many who are not only ignorant on those points, 
but of the existence also of laws that relate to the fishery in- 
terests of the State. 


Again, how comparatively few have anything like an ade- 
quate conception of what would be the dollar and cent value 
of our entire fishery resources were they properly protected? 
And how fewer still there are sufficiently interested to make 
the subject a study? How small the number of those who, 
if questioned, ont tell whether the annual shad products of 
the Delaware River-+the now finest shad stream on the con- 
tinent—could tell even approximately, whether they amount 
to an hundred thousand or a million of dollars! Right here 
in the city of Philadelphia, the intelligence of whose citizens 
is ——a how many could tell with any — of —— 
whether these products have increased or diminished, an 
the probable causes for such fluctuations, and how much 
more productive that river would become if all citizens would 
agree to abide by the law’s simple behests in regard to fish 
protection? 

If such ignorance, indifference, or whatever you may please 
to term it, exists in the city, what probability is there that 
the same condition of things, or worse, does not prevail in the 
rural districts? 

The more the subject is considered, the more apparent it 
becomes that lack of information and appreciation of food 
fish value, coupled with ignorance, willful or otherwise, of 
our restrictive laws, lie at the foundation of the evils we are 
considering, though there have been instances in which cor- 
rupt legislation was a potent factor. Take as a case in point 
the action of the last Legislature of this State in regard to 
the repeal of the law forbidding fish baskets in — 
streams. _By a system of log rolling, in the highest degree 
discreditable to a number of the people’s representatives from 
this city, the pernicious bill passed both houses, and but for 
the brave and commendable exercise of the veto power by 
Governor Pattison the profitable shad fisheries would have 
again been ruined, and the notably good work of the State 
Fishery Commissioners during the past six or eight years— 
not only in that stream, but in all the principal streams of 
the State—would have been rendered abortive. 

If, then, ignorance or disregard of the fishery laws lies at 
the foundation of the evils we have been considering, en- 
lightenment would seem to be the legitimate —, But 
if enlightenment were general, would the illegal killing of 
fish be entirely abolished? I fear not. Every man, woman 
and child in the community is aware that it is a violation of 
law to steal, and yet thefts congue 5 & penny toa million 
are every-day occurrences. ut if there were universal 
knowledge of the restrictive laws, naturally greater respect 
would be paid to them, for the majority of men are honest, 
if not for honesty’s sake, for the fear of incurring the penal- 
ties that attach to dishonesty. 
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tion to the contrary eee. It means the inculca.- 
tion of the important truth that the repopulating of food 
fish waters and the thereafter protection of them would be 
millions of value to the country, and therefore a matter of 
direct interest to every citizen. It means the legitimate in- 
stead of the unlawful and wicked abuse of one of the Al- 
mighty’s richest bounties. 

It may be asked, and the question would be a pertinent 
one, What has the Pennsylvania Fish Protective Associa- 
tion to do with all this? Much, gentlemen, very much. I 
am led to hope that these hastily penned thoughts will have 
a stimulating effect upon all present. Testimony has already 
been borne to the faithfulness that has characterized the 
work of this Association, andin doing so have spoken whereof 
I knew. But more than that is needed. We have been labor- 
ing with a view to the accomplishment of a great end. The 
harvest we hope to gather is plentiful but the laborers are 
few. Many more are needed, and with a view to the securing 
of them it becomes vitally important that the work we have 
been doing, and the object of it, shall be more generally un 
derstood. It should not dishearten because our numbers are 
few compared with the many whose hearty co-operation is 
essential to success. We must encourage others by the 
widest possible dissemination of the principles that control 
our actions, and for that reason I would have the community 
at large made more familiar with them. It is enjoined that 
the left hand shall be kept in ignorance of what the right 
hand doeth. The injunction applies to works of charity, 
but ours is not a work of charity, though one of beneficence. 
I would have the community at large more fully acquainted 
with our transactions, not for the sake of securing flattering 
commendation, but with the hope of awakening a more gen- 
eral interest in fish propagation, distribution and protection. 

Who shall say what may be the result of ourexample? I 
feel satisfied that if the unselfish work of this Association 
and the beneficial results that have followed were generally 
understood, there would be a notable increase in our member- 
ship and a consequent enlargement of our sphere of useful- 
ness. Necessarily we have been restricted in our operations, 
but we have done what we could and can only hope that our 
efforts will stimulate others, until the reforms which we 
have endeavored to inaugurate will be emulated by many 
and the contagion spread, until our food fish producing 
lakes, rivers, sea, gulf and bay coasts will have the protec- 
tion needed to restore their famed fruitfulness, now so 
nearly exhausted. If we can by united and judiciously 
directed endeavors convince others that what to-day seems 
almost impracticable may eventually be accomplished, a 

great step in advance will have been taken. If it is shown 
that we have zealously co-operated with the State Fishery 
Commissioners in their successful attempts to rid the streams 
of Pennsylvania of devices inimical to fish life, have more than 

uintupled the shad products of the Delaware, making it in 
that respect the leading stream of the country—and are still 
earnestly engaged in efforts to bring about like beneficial 
results in all the principal waters of the Commonwealth, 
our example will prove a stimulus to many and lead to the 
organization of like associations in every section of the 
State. Let the world know that our labors have had but a 
single object—the promotion of the general welfare. Such 
knowledge will enlighten the ignorant and dissipate un- 
founded prejudices so widely prevalent against nearly all 
associations of a kindred character. One of the most for- 
midable obstacles in the way is the immense water area to 
be cultivated and the almost absolute requirement that each 
water shall have special guardianship. In aword, the inter- 
ests to be protected are so many and so varied, so widely sep- 
arated, and each requiring the same vigilant care that has 
been bestowed upon those within our State, that complete 
success might almost be despaired of. But ‘“‘what man has 
done, man can do.’”’ What was once decreed impossible in 
Pennsylvania has already been achieved in part with the 
almost positive assurance that eventually complete success 
will be attained. Why may not like results be hoped for in 
other States, in all the States? 


If the work of repopulating American waters was not so 
general in its character—and if, instead of participation being 
a duty devolving upon every citizen, thus practically making 

° it everybody’s business, which is generally understood to be 
nobody’s business—the ownership was vested in individual 
or corporation proprietorship, there would be much less in- 
difference. Note, if you please, as an apt illustration of this, 
the vigor and earnestness with which the menhaden fisher- 
men assert and defend their claimed to berights. When 
legislation hostile to their piratical work is sought, they do 
not fold their handsand submissively await results. Having 
come off victors in their hitherto contests with States, they 
turn their attention to Congress. Their agents, well supplied 
with the sinews of war, visit Washington, and it needs not 
the saying, those sinews, on more than one occasion, have 
been used with telling effect. The menhadenites have mil- 
lions invested, and they protect those investments with the 
most sturdy pertinacity, which is not surprising, when the 
amount of the capital is considered. Their unity of action 
and untiring perseverance, if displayed in a righteous cause, 
would be worthy of the highest commendation, and even 
when exerted in behalf of the interests of a vocation which, 
to my mind, is in deadly opposition to the food fish interests 
of the almost entire seacoast, it is worthy of imitation, not 
in the direction in which they have been exercising it, but in 
behalf of the more laudable work in which we are engaged. 

It has been the lack of such concentration of effort that 
has given menhaden fishing so long a lease of life. Have vou 
ever met an individual not directly financially interested in 
menhaden fisheries, or not in the employ of those corpora- 
tions as lobbyists or special agents of some kind, who has not 
unequivocally and unsparingly denounced them?And yet with 
this almost universal public sentiment in open opposition, 
how difficult a matter it is to secure signatures to petitions 
and remonstrances intended to implant in the minds of 
honestly-disposed but over-persuaded Congressmen the con- 
viction that there exists a vital necessity for the correction 
of this overshadowing abuse of public rights. 

Is it surprising, in view of this most indefensible apathy, 
ithat each succeeding year these menhadenites become more 
aggressive and arbitrary, demanding asan inherent right, as 
a natural prerogative, the privilege of pursuing a vocation 
‘which all experience has demonstrated to be inimical, in the 
most extended sense, to the food fish interests of the almost 
entire seacost. Did time permit I could satisfy even the most 
incredulous that this is not an Sl assertion, but the decla- 
ation of an incontrovertible truth. 

Instead of stalwart and steady are ee to this gigantic 
wrong by the aggrieved public on the entire coast from Maine 


































































While, therefore, it would not be reasonable to expect that 
the campaign of enlightenment, though carried to almost 
perfect success, would result in universal obedience, it would 
no doubt be followed by reforms that would greatly improve 
the present lamentable condition of affairs and afford rea- 
sonable ground for the hope that there would be wrought 
through the powerful agency of public opinion such salutory 
changes as would in a large degree make amends for past 


It only requires a little thoughtful consideration of the 
subject to satisfy every one that the task of restoring fruit- 
sh producing waters and thereafter 
maintaining them in that condition is herculean in charac- 
ter, if not, in view of the mischief that has already been 
wrought, impossible of performance. It means the disabus- 
ing of the general public mind of many misconceptions 
which now so largely pervade it. Among those misconcep- 
tions a leading one is the belief that a fish in public waters 


at whatever time and by whatever means, restrictive legisla- 


the menhaden corporations. 
the gentlemen composing the committee. 

As must be apparent to those who have followed me in 
these hastily penned remarks, my object has been not to pay 
compliments to the Pennsylvania Fish Protective Associa- 
tion, but to state some simple truths and to awaken, if pos- 
sible, a feeling of more general interest in our work. If our 
doings have been meritorious, the community should know 
it, if our labors do not merit such desiggation, the sooner we 
If we have influence let it be shown. If, 
instead of being a mere fishing club, as many believe, we 
have, to the full extent of our abilities been exerting om- 
selves for the general good, not only in our own bailiwick 
but in supplementing the praiseworthy endeavors of the 
State Fishery Commissioners; it is our right that we shall 
be placed before the community in our true character. 
not risking much to assert that a concise, detailed report of 
our proceedings would be read with interest by the advocates 
of fishery reforms, and that such published reports would 
have the good effect of stimulating other organizations to 
like endeavors, and would, moreover, 
of information to the many who nee 
the subject. 

It would cost something to publish such reports, but the 
expense would be more than met by the increase of member- 
ship. On that point there can hardly be any difference of 
I have too much faith in the public spirit of Phila- 
delphia to doubt for a moment that when the real objects of 
the Pennsylvania Fish Protective Association are fully 
understood, our means for an increase of past and present 
usefulness will be largely augmented. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, my remarks this evening 
have been largely of an advisory character. 
upon my long affiliation with the Association, I have offered 
a word of counsel which may or may not be acceptable. 
However that my be, I trust the sincerity of my motives 
I am firmly convinced that if 
the largely depleted;American waters are to be repopulated, 
now, if ever, is the time when that important work, already 
begun, shall be pressed with quadrupled energy by every 

There has already been too much halting 
Prompt, determined and persistent action 
is demanded. Further delay means the lengthening of the 
cords and the strengthening of the stakes of the despoilers 
The greater the procrastination 


disband the better. 


opinion. 













will not be questioned. 
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and hesitation. 







of our fishery resources. 
the more formidable the task will become. 
here and elsewhere, and those efforts combined and concen- 
trated, is the need of the hour. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


to Florida, the menhadenites doubtless note with great satis- 
faction the feeble and scattered protests, which, so far as in- 
fluence upon Congress is concerned, might as well have been 


presented to the waves that break upon the beaches. 


It affords me much pleasure to bear testimony tothe efforts 
of the Pennsylvania Fish Protective Association for the sup- 
pression of this enormous evil, and at thesame time am com- 
pelled to state the fact that, instead of united and hearty 
support from the seashore people, thecold shoulder was given 
them, and, as a matter of course, the result was failure. 
a single failure should not dishearten. 
be made, and it would greatly redound to the credit of this 
organization if it would again take the initiative and once 
—_ endeavor to work out a great and sorely needed re- 

orm. 

During the recent sittings of the World’s Auxiliary Fishery 
Congress a resolution was offered and, I believe, adopted, 
authorizing the appointment of a committee of three, whose 
duty it shall be to report on the subject of menhaden fisher- 
ies; and it was a feature of the resolution that—although not 
expressed in so many words—the committee was to be com- 
posed of individuals known to be favorable to the claims of 
I have not learned the names of 
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A Sea Fishery Conference. 


PRESIDENT L. D. HUNTINGTON, of the New York Fish 
Commission, has issued the following call for a conference 
which gives promise of marking the beginning of a move- 
ment for the protection of the food fishes of the Atlantic 
Coast: 

NEw YorE, Nov. 15.—Dear Sir: The growing scarcity of 
edible fishes along our coast line, from Maine to Virginia, is 
a matter of importance that should not be overlooked by the 
States interested. The cause, or causes, of this diminution 
should be ascertained and some remedy, if possible, should 
be applied at once by the enactment of simple and uniform 
legislation in all of the seaboard States before the now 
reduced supply becomes further exhausted. With this object 
in view, and with a desire for a full, impartial and thorough 
examination of the whole subject, we, the undersigned 
citizens of the State of New York, have determined that 
some effort should be made to obtain a conference of 
the Commissioners of Fisheries, as well as other citizens 
of the seaboard States interested, who have made the 
matter a study, in order that some plan of action be 
adopted to secure the protection and preservation of food 
We, therefore, invite you cordially and request that 
you will personally invite such citizens of your State as may 
feel sufficient interest in this matter, to attend a conference 
to be held at the office of the Commissioners of Fisheries of 
the State of New York, at No. 53 Broadway, New York city, 
Wednesday, Dec. 13, 1893, at 10 o’clock A.M. This invitation 
or request will be extended _ to all members of the Commis- 
sions of Fisheries of the States of Maine, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and Maryland, and the Commissioners in addition will 
be requested to invite such citizens of their States as would 
be likely to take sufficient interest in the matter to attend 
such conference. 


We sincerely hope that your State may be represented by 


you, as well as by other citizens, at this conference, and that 
the results may prove of benefit to all the seaboard States. 
Please acknowledge the receipt of this communication as 
promptly as possible, and give such expression of your senti- 
ments on the subject as you may entertain, and advise us 
whether you will be present at the conference. We remain 
yours very respectfully, Austin Corbin, Henry W. Book- 
staver, Henry P. McGown, Robert B. Roosevelt, H. C. Fahnu- 
stock, John L. Hill, W. C. Harris, Charles E. Whitehead, 
Henry S. Wilson, W. B. Williams, Albert E. Cochran, Jas. 
E. Hulshizer, Edwin M. Felt, Thos. W. Cuthbert, I..B. Will- 
iams, James W. Beers, Silas C. Force, I. F. Parker, George 
H. Penniman, Arthur M. Hunter, Jenkins Van Schaick, 
Watts T. Miller, P. Howard North, William K. Vanderbilt, 
Calvin E. Pratt, Phineas C. Lounsbury, Wm. P. Clyde, W. 
Bayard Cutting, Richard V. Harnett, Charles B. Reynolds, 
George G. DeWitt, Alex. Taylor, Jr., Wm. M. Fleiss, Samuel 
F. Prentiss, John 5. W. Thompson, Timothy L. Woodruff, 
Paul Worth, H. A. Craft, S. W. Doubleday, Fred Mather, 
Ezra 8S. Connor. 


LD. HUNTINGTON, 


W. H. BowMAN, Commissioners 
DAVID G. HACKNEY, of Fisheries 
ROBERT HAMILTON, State of New York. 


A. SYLVESTER JOLINE, 


Salmon in Delaware River. 


CONCERNING the eons experiment of introducing 
salmon into the Delaware, we ha’ 
from Fish Commissioner H. C. Ford: 

“T have received word from various points on the upper 
Delaware above Lackawaxen, in reference to the large plant 
of 3,000,000 salmon fry made nearly two years ago. The 
smolts, measuring from 6 to 8in., swarmed in the river and 
its tributaries in which they had been placed, and so far the 
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stocking has been eminently successful. * * * TIinclose 
you a letter from Dr. Bradley, of New York, in reference to 
the salmon fry placed in Blooming Grove Creek, a tributary 
of the Lackawaxen.”’ 

From Dr. Bradley’s letter we extract the following: “I 
am happy to inform you that the salmon fry have ‘panned 
out’ fine, and last August the smolts in Blooming Grove 
Creek were very numerous and could hardly be kept off our 
hooks while fishing for trout. They were from 6 to 8in. long 
and in fine condition. Is there anything new about salmon? 
Were any taken this season in the Delaware? We have 
now about fifteen large pools in the Blooming Grove stream, 
and our fishways are in fine condition. Do you see any 
reason why Blooming Grove Creek should not make a good 
salmon stream? or any reason why the salmon should not 
come back to the stream?” 

Mr. Ford of course has told Dr. Bradley about the captures 
of salmon in the Delaware, as he informed a representative 
of FOREST AND STREAM at the meeting of the American 
Fisheries Society last June. Prospects certainly appear 
bright now for the success of salmon planting in that river, 
and it would be too bad to disappoint the hopes of the 
anglers by lack of vigilance in the protection and increase of 
that splendid fish. r. Ford is desirous of continuing the 
a and it is to be hoped he will be able to go on with 
the good work. 





The Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 


DOG SHOWS. 
Nov. 28 to Dec. 1.—New Jersey K. L., at Newark, N. J. Dr. W. F. 
Seidler, Sec’y. 
Dec. 12 to 15.—R. I. Poultry and Pet Stock Ass'n, at Providence. 
Dec. 20 to 23.—Northern Ohio Pet Stock Association, at Akron, O. 


H. F. Peck, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 

Nov. 27.—Irish Setter Club’s Field Trials, at Thomasville, N.C. G. 
G. Davis, Sec’y. 

Dec. 13 to 16.—Chicago K. C., at Chicago. G. H. Goodrich, Sec’y. 

1894, 

Jan. 1.—Southern California Field Trials, at Ontario, Cal. H. C 
Hinman, Los Angeles, Cal., Sec’y. 

Jan. 29.—Southern Field Trial Club’s Trials, New Albany, Miss. T. 
M. Brumby, Sec’y, Marietta, Ga. 

Feb. 19.—United States Field Trials Club’s S ring Trials, Grand 
Junction, Tenn. P. T. Madison, Sec’y, Indienapola, Ind. 








A PLAIN BUSINESS TALK. 


THOSE who have dogs for sale and others who own stud 
dogs which they keep more or less for public service are be- 
coming convinced that FOREST AND STREAM is excelling all 
other mediums for reaching the public. This fact is being 
continually brought to our notice. Only last Tuesday a 
prominent collie breeder in this country, in fact about the 
most prominent one, an advertiser in all kennel journals, re- 
marked tous: “I teli you what it is though, without fooling, 
FOREST AND STREAM is the only paper I get business from.” 

And why is this thus? The answer is very easy. FOREST 
AND STREAM isa clean paper; its kennel columns are free 
from the acrid, calumnious controversies and sensationalism 
that have done so much to hurt kennel interests recently in 
the minds of the better element of sportsmen and dog owners, 
consequently FOREST AND STREAM appeals—and it is the 
only kennel journal that does appeal—to that better element. 
Further, the high standard which its other departments 
have attained, their literary merit and accuracy, combine to 
make this a true sportsman’s paper. This is the reason why 
you find FOREST AND STREAM on every club table, whether 
literary, social, hunt, fishing, gun, yachtorkennelclub. This 
necessarily opens up a field of readers which no other similar 
publication can cover. The result is obvious. When you 
get an answer to an advertisement in FOREST AND STREAM 
it generally means business. These answers come from men 
well able to pay for their hobbies; men who do not merely 
write for the sake of writing,and who when answered are 
never heard from again. Dogmen want the best prices for 
their stock, and if they are wise they will place their adver- 
tisements, as will any other merchant, in the paper that will 
bring them. closest to the wealthiest class of readers. Dog 
breeders should know that a class paper devoted entirely to 
dogs, or chickens, or horses, is not the journal that brings the 
best results to its advertisers. How can it be so? Such 
journals circulate merely among their own class, most of 
whom are in the same business. The cheap rate they may 
give may become a very dear one if persisted in when no re- 
turns are received. It is cheaper to pay a fair price in a 
journal that your own common sense tells you must neces- 
sarily circulate among a more varied and larger class of 
readers, and where you stand twenty chances to the other 
one of a return for yourmoney. This the wise advertisers in 
the kennel department have long known, and they show it 
by extending their ‘‘advts.” from year to year. 





The Chicago K. C. Premium List. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

One is accustomed to regard anything hailing from Chicago 
in a progressive light; so that it is somewhat of a surprise 
when the schedule of the Chicago Kennel Club for 1898 is 
received to find among the many inconsistencies no classes 
provided for wire-haired fox-terriers, Irish, Scottish, Dan- 
dies or Skyes. Some of the largest kennels in the States 
are owned by lovers of the above breeds, and how very flat- 
tering this must be to the efforts of such fanciers as Messrs. 
H. W. Smith, Comstock, Edward and Henry Brooks, all of 
whom have spent large sums of money importing the best 
which England could produce. But the Chicago Kennel Club 
has done itself well in a’ a class for that nondescript 
animal called the “rough and wire terrier,’ offering the 
large prizes of $10 to first (what a nice task for the judges to 
decide?) and $5 for second of this breed, against $200 for 
either mastiffs, great Danes or rough St. Bernards. Well, 
well, for “rough and wire terriers,’ and the date is Chicago, 
December, A. D. 1893. W. P. FRASER. 


Toronto, Can., Nov. 18. 


Mr. C. E. Bunn, the noted mastiff breeder of Peoria, IIl., 
sends us a handsome catalogue describing his well known 
dogs. It is quite daintily arranged, printed on heavy board 
and tied with blue silk cord. Capital half-tones of Ormonde, 
Leamington, Rossington, Sinaloa, Caution’s Own Daughter 
and champion Lady Coleus adorn its pages. The picture of 
Sinaloa’s head is especially a very pleasing one, framed as it 
is by a horseshoe, which is supposed to bring the good luck 
that we trust this young fancier will experience. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


The fact that the Chicago K. C. offer challenge classes at 
their coming show without providing rules that will explain 
the eligibility of such entries, and the compulsory entry in 
the same, is rather an anomaly. Challenge classes are only 
known under A. K. C. rules, and we do not think a show 
held outside of these rules could compel any one to show an 
A. K. C. challenge dog in their challenge classes unless they 
make rules that cover the point. Not owing allegiance to 
the A. K. C., they have no rights in the cha ——— ruling. 
Nothing is mentioned in the rules of the Chicago K. C. as to 
what qualifies a challenge dog. 

Since the premium list was issued the club has offered the 
following additional prizes for their coming show: Grey- 
hounds, challenge, bitches, prize $10; bull-terrier puppy class 
dogs, prize $5 and $3; bitches $5 and $3; black and tan terrier 
challenge dogs and bitches $10. There was a mistake in the 
_—- list, for we are now informed that Mr. E. Bardoe 

lliott will judge the spaniels and not Mr. Donoghue. 


Nov. 25, 1898.] 





POINTS AND FLUSHES. 
[By a Staff Correspondent. 
The Eastern Field Trials. 


Newton, N. C., Nov. 18—The Members’ Stake of the 
Eastern Field Trials Club will not be run this year, the 
necessary support not being forthcoming. Mr. Pierre Loril- 
lord, Jr., was the only member present who had any entries 
for that stake, and he preferred to refrain from entering, 
rather than to win it without any competition. This isa 
lamentable falling off in interest and support as compared 
with the time when the Members’ Stake compared favorably 
in every particular with any stake of the trials, considering 
that the handlers were members and therefore did not have 
so much finesse in handling as some of the professionals. 
Nevertheless, there were some very good handlers among the 
members in the competitions mentioned. The other stakes, 
so far as can be judged from present indications, will not have 
a large number of starters. 

Newton, the place at which the trials will be held this year, 
is forty-eight miles west of Salisbury, on a branch road of the 
Richmond and Danville Railroad. It contains about 2,000 
inhabitants, and has a much greater air of prosperity than 
most North Carolina towns. The dwellings are homelike, 
with a profusion of flowers about them which make a most 
pleasing and gratifying effect to theeye. Birds are reported 
io be moderately plentiful, and the grounds most satis- 
factory; but this will be more fully touched on in the report 
of these trials. The Secretary, Mr. Washington A. Coster, 
has been here several days attending to the oa 
arrangements. Mr. Edw. Dexter, of Boston, and Capt. C. E. 
McMurdo, arrived to-day. Others already tay are Major 
J. M. Taylor, Messrs. Pierre Lorillord, Jr., A. T. Latta, 
Denver, Col., J. M. Avent, C. Tucker. Mr. S. C. Bradley, 
one of the judges, is here, Mr. J. B. Stoddard is at Thomas- 
ville, and is expected to arrive to-morrow, while the other 
judge, Mr. W. W. Titus, is expected to arrive before the 
trials begin, though no word has been received’ from him in 
some time. 








THE UNITED STATES F. T. C. TRIALS. 
SATURDAY. 


THE weather was much cooler than that of yesterday, 
though mild; clear and comfortable. 


rge attendance of spectators. 


being slow and narrow in his casts. 
on a bevy and was ordered up, he having run six minutes. 
Dashaway ran alone for nine minutes -nore without finding. 

DAN BURGESS AND SPOT CASH were down seven minutes, 
beginning at 8:02. Dan pointed a bevy in woods. 
played good range and speed. 


Field Trials in General. 


From a gentleman who is a known observer of field trial 
matters, whose judgment is sound and whose sportsmanlike 
interest is surpassed by none, I received a letter recently from 
which I take the following excerpt: ‘Has it ever occurred 
to you that field trials are losing prestige? The bitter 
bickernings and personal paper controversies from those who 
ought to keep quiet, are the cause of it. * * * Iam 
comenee not to get or rather take a prejudiced view, but 
] think I prefer the English idea of field trials, viz., to be 
managed and run without the professional element.” 

It is too true that certain papers, which ostensibly pose as 
supporters of field trials and dog shows, furnish every facility 
for the publication of private brawls, malice or vernom. 
Instead of drawing on the great fund of literary abundance 
with which field sports are so richly endowed, their columns 
teem with malignant personalities or discordant themes, or 
with columns of the excellence of certain kennels, written 
by the owners of them, the advertisement sometimes cloaked 
under a challenge or a description of a novelty or to illus- 
trate an immaterial point, yet all served up to the reader as 
good modern reading at a high figure. 

To FOREST AND STREAM the sportsmen should bestow 
unlimited appreciation and esteem for a new and better era 
in sporting journalism. Its pages are clean, wholesome and 
instructive. Its writers are the best in the land. There is 
no place in its columns for the brawler, the shark and the 
malcontent. Not that these sorts of pes do not attempt 
to come in, but that they can not. That FOREST AND 
STREAM’s good work is appreciated, no one could learn 
better than we did at the World’s Fair, where each day 
brought its large number of visitors to FOREST AND 
STREAM’sS exhibit, who expressed their preference in terms 
of affection for a journal which gave them such healthful 
knowledge, fresh from the forests and streams. And there 
are genuine sportsmen enough in the land, men who love the 
sport truly for its own sake, to carry on the good work, let 

others pander to the disturbing element as they 7. 
B. WATERS. 


his nose well. 


nicely in the open and was backed by Lochinvar. 


a bevy in corn. 

CounT GLADSTONE AND FLEETY NOBLE began at 9:15. 
There were many opportunities for points during the heat, 
very few of which were taken advantage of. 


next made a false 


ae and a point on a single, which 
Count refused to back. 


Up at 9:35. 


wide, fast ranging in the open field. Sport the faster and 
better ranger, and far more sensible in beating out his 
ground. The judges called Mr. Avent to order for whistling 
and shouting too much at his dog. Up at 10:40. 

Dan’s LADY AND Spot CAsH showed some excellent 
as in the seven minutes in which they ran, beginning 
at 10:50. 

PINK AND DAN BURGESS ranged eleven minutes. They 
ranged fast, wide and well. No birds found. 

Dan’s LADY AND CHEVALIER were cast off at 1:32. By 
mistake Chevalier was cast off with her. Both ranged wide. 
They were ordered to go onacertain course. Sport cast 
back and pointed a bevy well. On the scattered birds which 
were running in corn Lady pointed and was backed. Both 
moved on, roading, Sport the better. They roaded and 
pointed, the birds at last flushing wild ahead. 

The judges evidently disagreed in their opinions. 

The prizes were awarded as follows: First, Chevalier; 
second, Dan’s Lady; third, Gleam’s Sport. 

In my opinion Sport was the best dog in the stake.. He 
ranged fast and wide, and had the faculty called bird sense 
in a high degree. Gleam’s Sport for first, Gleam’s Pink for 
second, and Chevalier and Dan’s Lady for third, would have 
been much a better placing of the dogs. 


The All-Age Absolute. 


FRANKLIN AND CHEVALIER were started at 3:13 and ran 
till 3:44. Franklin was ill and ran in poor form compared to 
the great showing which he made in the All-Age Stake. He 
appeared to be completely off his nose, and he was lacking in 
enthusiasm in his work. One of the judges saw him flush a 
bevy willfully. Chevalier made three points, two on bevies 
and one on scattered birds. Franklin sought well. Cheva- 
lier ranged with energy. Chevalier won. B. WATERS. 





Chicago K. C. Show. 


THE premium list of the Chicago Kennel Club show seems 
quite a businesslike programme at first glance, and shows 
that the club has catered for the most popular breeds almost 
entirely. The show will be held Dec. 13 to 16, at the Second 

tegiment Armory, corner of Washington Boulevard and 

; Curtis street, a new venue for a Chicago show, but one that 

is said to be well adapted. The show opens on a Wednesday 

and closes on the Saturday night following, but is not under 

A. K. C. rules. This should not be in any way a detriment, 

as many exhibitors will no doubt welcome shows of this sort 

where they win money with their dogs without the fear of 

counting for the challenge class. The prizes offered are ex- 

tremely liberal in some respects For mastiffs, great Danes 

and St. Bernards (rough) the challenge prizes are $15, open 

class $40, $20 and $10 and puppy classes with $10 and $5. 

Smooth St. Bernards get $10 challenge prizes and $35, $15 and 

*5 in open classes and puppy prizes the same as the above. 

Russian wolfhounds and deerhounds get $15, $10 and $5 for 

each sex, greyhounds and American foxhounds have the 

same, with a third prize of $5, no challenge classes. Pointers 

and setters have $10 in challenge and $30, $15 and $10 in open 

and $10 and $5 in puppy classes. The pointers, as before are 

not divided by weight. Irish water and field spaniels fare 

alike with open classes of $10 and $5. Cockers get challenge 

classes with $10, and in the open $15, $10 and $5. Collies are 

well treated, with oe classes $10 and open $30, $15 and 

$10. Bulldogs get $10 and $5, bull-terriers have a challenge 

class with $10, open $15, $10 and $5. Dachshunds, toy ter- 

riers, Italian greyhounds and miscellaneous and toy spaniels 

have one challenge class with $10 and $5. Beagles have one 
chatlenge class with 310, open classes $15 and $10. 

Fox-terriers get challenge $10, open $20, $10 and $5, pup- 

pies $10 and $5, and a novice class with $15, $10 and $5. Pugs 
get the same except puppies have but $5 for each sex. York- 
shire, black and tan and rough and wire terriers, any vari- 
ety, $10 and $5 for each class. This latter arrangement is 
scarcely wise, although it is stated that if four dogs of one 
variety are entered, special classes will be made. 

The entry fee is $4 for the first three breeds mentioned and 
$3 for the others and must be sent off by Dec. 4 to G. H. 
Goodrich, room 725, Unity Building, Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. A selling class at auction has also been instituted, the 
sale to be on Saturday, and an entry fee of $1.50 is charged 
for each dog not entered in regular classes, and 5 per cent. 
off amount of sale as auctioneer’s fee in every case. Entries 
for this class will be received up to Dec. 13. The usual ar- 
rangements have been made for expressage, etc. Jas. A. 
Locke will be superintendent and L. I’. Whitman the “vet.” 
Spratts Patent will bench and feed. Specials will be re- 
ported later. 

The show is not burdened by rules to any great extent, and 
we are sorry to see that the good which the A. K. C. has 
sought to do by curtailing the puppy classes will not prevail 
here. It is a great error and may Uy oy many from exhib- 
iting. Litters of puppies are provided for, and puppies under 
six months of age may enter for exhibition only by paying 
the fee of $8. In fact, the club has catered to the “pup ur- 
veyor” at the expense of considering the general health of 
the show. The judges are drawn entirely from the West, 
and whether they have been chosen wisely will be shown 
— the entries are in. Their names were published last 
week, 


Eastern Field Trials Derby. 


[Special to Forest and Stream.] 


NEwrTOoN, N. C., Nov. 20.—The Derby had nineteen starters: 
Lad’s Rush with Solitaire, Beryl with Topaz, Thalia with 
Miss Hattie, Selah with Lady Araminta, Leona with Maid 
Marion, Cactus with Pauline, Blue Ridge Mark with Rod’s 
Mark, Alene with Topsy’s Rod, Bessie Shoupe with Tate, 
Antoinette a bye. Mr. Coster acted to-day as judge in place 
of Mr. Titus, who arrived at noon. Messrs. Bradley and 
Stoddard are the other judges. Birds are abundant, twenty- 
two bevies were found to-day. The work to-day was very 
inferior save that of Selah, Alene, Topsy’s Rod, Bessie 
Shoupe and one or two more. There is a large attendance of 
spectators. The grounds are excellent. B. WATERS. 


DOG CHAT. 


Phiiadelphia K. C. .Trials. 


From reports it looks very much as if the Philadelphia 
Kennel Club will once more hold a show. Several of the 
moneyed men of the club are willing to help to this end. 
With proper social backing and the right sort of manage- 
ment, Philadelphia should become a good show town yet. 
The Keystone Club did fairly well with wretched weather to 
contend with and no particular social element to lend a 
hand. At a recent dinner and meeting of the P. K. Club 
the field trials arrangements were made. The party will 
leave Philadelphia on Saturday evening, Nov. 25, and ar- 
rangements have been made to stop at Thomasville, N. C., 
where the trials will be held. 

Those who are intending to go are Messrs. Alexander, 
Mitchell, Phelps, Finletter, Schreiber, F. S. Brown, Dr. Davis, 
Dr. Darby, Dr. Littleton, Col. Ridgway, T. F. Sturgis, J. B. 
Baker and F. G. Taylor. 

The entries for the All-Age Stake are J. H. Winslow’s 
Breeze Belton (Breeze Gladstone—Nellie Belton), Francis G. 
Taylor’s Sandy Gladstone (Breeze Gladstone—Belle of Dela- 
ware) and Katie Noble II. (Breeze Gladstone—Katie Noble), 
Dr. G. G. Davis’s Currer Belle 1V. (Tim—Currer Belle III.), 
C. H. Phelps, Jr.’s Carmen (Paul G.—Belle Ray), Pierre Loril- 
lard, Jr.’s Miss Ruby (Gladstone’s Boy—Ruby D.), Antevolo 
(Count Noble—Trinket II.), Dr. Rodgers’s (Roderigo—Glad- 
stone’s Girl), and Eugene T. (Count Noble—Ruby’s Girl), F. 
R. Hitchcock’s Roi d’Or (Roderigo—Bo —— Bess (Clarence 
—Bessie Avent), and Annie T. (Roderigo—Juno A.) 


. Mr. W. C. Reick sailed for Europe last Wednesday. With 
the recent sale of Sir Bedivere and Rustic Beauty in our 
mind it is not unlikely we shall hear something more soon. 
















Birds were hard to 
find until toward the latter part of the afternoon. The 
grade of the work was ordinary in respect to finding and 
— and excellent in respect to ranging. There was a 
a 


HEVALIER AND DASHAWAY began at 7:44. Chevalier was 
far superior to a, in rapge and speed, the latter 
i Chevalier made a point 


Both dis- 


GLEAM’S SPORT ran a bye heat and showed exceilent capa- 
bilities in the nine minutes in which he ran. On some 
marked birds he roaded and pointed, winding up the work 
with an excusable flush. He made a good point ona single 
bird. His speed and ranging were excellent. He carried 


GLEAM’s PINK AND LOCHINVAR were started at 8:27, and 
were ordered up at 8:43. Pink found and pointed a bevy 


DAVE W. AND DAN’s LADY at 8:51 commenced and ran 


till 9:05. They ranged wide and fast on ground unfavorable 
for a trial, it being mostly bare open ground. Dave pointed 


Fleety ought 
to have pointed a bevy which the handlers flushed. She 


CHEVALIER AND GLEAM’S SPORT, at 10:10, showel some 


from $20 to $45 each. Among those we saw at the sale were 


Lyons, 
Purroy and others. 
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Newark Dog Show. 

The American Spaniel Club offers the following specials, 
open for competition to members of the club only: $5 for 
best brace of field spaniels, $5 for best brace of cocker 
spaniels, $5 for best brace of Clumber spaniels, $5 for best 
brace of Irish water spaniels. An open bitch class is made 
for French poodles, with $7 for first, $3 second, and diploma 
third; also PUPPY. dog class with two cash prizes and 
diploma. Ruby, Blenheim and Prince Charles spaniels will 
be divided by sex in the event of five entries. A puppy class 
with two cash prizes and diploma will be made for Plidogs. 
‘ The entries are: Mastiffs 19, rough St. Bernards 70, smooth 
St. Bernards 24, bloodhounds 4, Newfoundlands 2, great 
Danes 16, Russian wolfhounds 13, deerhounds 38, yhounds 
22, whippets 7, pointers 44, English setters 26, Irish setters 19, 
Gordon setters 17, beagles 13, foxhounds 3, dachshunds 12, 
Clumber spaniels 1, field spaniels 9, cocker spaniels 18, collies 
18, bulldogs 9, bull-terriers 13, Boston terriers —, smooth fox- 
terriers 28, rough fox-terriers 4, Irish terriers 18, Dandie Din- 
mont terriers —, Bedlington terrier 1, Scotch terriers 4, Skye 
terriers 5, black and tan terriers (over 7lbs.) 7, Clydesdale ter- 
riers 3, poodles 38, Yorkshire terriers 7, toy terriers 5, King: 
Charles spaniels 5, ruby, Blenheim and Prince Charles span- 
iels 2, Japanese spaniels 1, Italian greyhounds 4, Schipperkes: 
i, pugs = Mexican hairless 4, miscellaneous 9, selling class 4. 

otal, 533. 





















































































Strideaway Changes Hands. 

In arecent issue we spoke of Mr. E. O. Damon, owner of 
the Meadow City Kennels, of Northampton, Mass., devoting 
his attention to pointers. Mr. Damon did not hesitate long 
and the wires have been hot between Northampton and 
Bicknell, Ind., lately, with the result that Strideaway (King 
of Kent—Pearl’s Dot), which made such a grand record at 
the U.S. trials two weeks since, becomes his property. To 
win the Derby was honor enough, but to beat Avent & 
Thayer’s Topsy’s Rod and all that that means, stamps him 
asaerack young dog with a brilliant future if lucky, and 
Lad of Rush must look well to his laurels. Strideaway’s 
work was — commented upon in our report of the U. S. 
trials. He will remain in the hands of his late owner and 
will endeavor to repeat his successes at the U. S. trials B in 
February next. Mr. Damon has received Soult II. from Mr. 
Wise and is well pleased with him. If the Meadow City 
Kennels continue on the line they have started they will 
will soon have a formidable kennel. Pearl’s Dot, it will be 
remembered, won first in Derby of 1889, at the Indiana trials, 
and is by Trinket’s Bang, who is also the sire of Spotted Bo 
and Cherrystone, both field trial winners. We understan 
that Mr. Damon paid $1,000 for his new acquisition. 































New York Horse Show. 

Several of our best known dog breeders and exhibitors are 
also interested in horses, and we were pleased to see that in 
the keen competition during the horse show held in Madison 
Square Garden last week they fairly held theirown. Mr. H. 

. Smith, the wire-hair fox-terrier exhibitor, took several 

rizes for best turnouts; his noted horse Skyhigh won against 
competitors in the class for single harness high steppers. 
He won other prizes during the week in tandem competitions 
with Skyhigh and Sky Rocket, tooling his own team in a 
workmanlike manner. Then the Chestnut Hill Stock Farm, 
owned by Mr. Mitchell Harrison, entered horses in 33 classes; 
but his hobby chiefly runs to hunters, and his horses Sea- 
breeze, Acrobat, Shylock, Escape and Gamecock showed the 
way over the fences, ridden by Caffrey, and winning several 
competitions. Mr. A. H. Moore’s Granite, a lady’s hack, also 
caught the judge’s eye on two occasions, winning a first and 
asecond. ‘The show wasa great success, realizing something 
like $100,000, with a prize list of $33,000. 


Saratoga P. and K. Club Show. 

Mr. Lyman Clute, secretary of the Saratoga Poultry and 
Kennel Club, writes us thas the club promises to hold one 
of the best shows in the State at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
Jan. 16 to 19, 1894. The premium list is very liberal, there 
being 201 classes. All challenge classes have $5 for first; 
open classes $10 for first and for second in the larger 
breeds, with $7 and $# for the smaller breeds. Many valu- 
able specials are offered. Classification No. 1 of the Ameri- 
can Spaniel Club has been adopted and many leading ken- 
nels have promised their entries. Their guarantee fund is 
nearly $2,000 and they are bound to make the show a suc- 
cess. Conventional Hall, second only to Madison Square 
Garden, will hold the exhibit. wpratts Patent will bench 
and feed the show. 
























































Jos. Lewis, the well known manager of the Oak Grove 
Kennels, has received a new English setter from Mr. R. W. 
P. Lewellyn. It arrived Tuesday last. Further particulars 
are not yet to hand. 















One of the Yale men in a recent football match with the 
Pennsylvania team is said to have been bitten in the back by 
one of the “Pennsy” boys. They now think of matching 
Handsome Dan, their mascot bulldog, against the human 
biter. 














All signs point toward Newark next week, and it is 
rumored that there will be quite a gathering of the clans. 
Several new dogs are to come out and the pointer classes are 
sure to be strong in this respect. Rinada Pointer Kennels 
have Chancellor and one or two others ready, and Charles 
Heath will uphold the honor of his town and kennel with a 
young liver and white dog by Pontiac—Bloomo among others, 
and old Graphic may also be on exhibition. A new ruby 
spaniel is another surprise, Golden Taffy by name, by Golden 
Ibiz—Beauty and bred by Mrs. Jenkins, Teddingford, Eng- 
land. Ben Lewis will have a strong team, one of which will 
be the pointer Tempest. 


























If the Chicago Kennel Club will listen to the voice of rea- 
son they will at once make some further provision in their 

remium list for the rough terrier contingent. We have 
onl a number of complaints since the list was received. 
Dog show committees should realize the fact that the wire- 
hair fox-terrier, Scottish terrier and Irish terrier elements 
are becoming i strong and quite as important in their 
way as the mastiff, St. Bernard, collie, and more so than the 
great Dane. 
















At the last meeting of the Pacific Kennel Cluba discussion 
arose upon a rather novel petition from dealers in dog foods 
and furnishings. This asks the kennel clubs to sign an 
agreement binding themselves rot to make contracts with 
any benching firm that requires the club using their bench- 
ing, etc., to enter into a contract which forbids other com- 

nies from making exhibits in the show. The P. K. C. 

nally agreed to sign the petition. 


















Aspecial to FOREST AND STREAM from our staff correspond- 
ent, Mr. Hough, dated Vincennes, Ind., Nov. 21, reports: 
“The case of McLin, the fiend dog burner, comes up for trial 
here Tuesday morning. Much interest. witnesses on 
both sides. Prosecution’s best hope is conviction for per- 
jury.” 













The sale of Messrs. L. & W. Rutherfurd’s fox-terriers at 
the American Horse Exchange last Friday afternoon was a 
fairly good one A number of terriers changed owners at 










Rutherfurd, James Mortimer, Dr. Glover, R. 


Winthro { 
red Lewis, German Hopkins, C. F. BR. Drake, é. D. 


















KENNEL NOTES. 


Kennel Notes are inserted without charge; and blanks 

(furnished free) will be sent to any address. 
BRED. 

&@" Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 

Grove Duchess—Streatham Monarch. Chatham Kennels’ (Boston, 
Mass.) bull-terrier bitch Grove Duchess (champion Baron—Dutch Rose 
II.) to John Moorhead, Jr.’s champion Streatham Monarch (Streatham 
Flyer—Trentham Baroness), Oct. 28. 

WHELPS. 

t= Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 

Lady Venus. Eberhart Pug Kennels’ (Cincinnati, O) pug bitch 
Lady Venus (Spokane—Lalla Rookh), Oct. 26, eight (four dogs), by 
their Sir Douglass (Douglass II.—Lady Verne). ; ‘ 

Chloe. F. K. Pidgeon’s (Saugerties, N. Y.) pointer bitch Chloe 
(champion Tammany—Bertie), Nov. 7, four (three dogs), by his 
Graphic VI. (champion Graphic—Daisy II.). 


SALES.; 


= Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 

Gem—Florence whelps. Black and white ticked Euglish setters, 
whelped Oct. 1, 1893, by Martin J. Flaherty, Providence, R. I, a dog to 
Stephen H. Briggs and a bitch to Richard Randall, both of same 


lace. 
. Trinkle. Silver fawn pug dog, whelped July 8, 1893 by Happy Toby 
out of La Belle Senora, by Eberhart Pug Kennels, Cincinnati, O., to 
Miss C. R. Hall, Hartwell, O. ; 
Tremont, Jr. Black and white English setter dog, whelped April —, 
by Tremont out of Jennie F., by E.O. Damon, Northampton, Mass., to 
W. M. Wood, Pittsfield, Mass, 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


There is no charge for answering questions under this head. All 
tions relating to ailments of dogs will be answered by Dr. T. G. 
acu a member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
Communications referring to other matters connected with Kennel 
Management and dogs will also receive careful attention. 


{ J. J. C., Detroit, Mich.—Dash D. is not registered. 

A. L, Tampa, Fla.—Write to Spratts Patent. 259 East Fifty-sixth 
street, New York, or Dr. H. C. Glover, 1293 Broadway, New York, for 
their vermifuge. Full directions will accompany the packet so that 
you will have no trouble in administering the medicine. 

W. C. W., Port Henry, N. Y.—Prince Robert (A.K.C.S.B. 15,091, 
Vol. VI.) is by Robert le Diable (5,556, Vol. IV.) out of Ferry, by Tam- 
many (4,114, Vol. III.) out of Erie, by Rake II. out of Browney. 
Robert le Diable is by cham. Croxteth out of Spinaway; Tammany by 
Pilkington’s Tory out of Moonstone. 

J. C. W., New York.—I have a ten-weeks’ old fox-terrier puppy 
which seems to have caught cold; is troubled by a bad cough followed 
by gagging, and also has poor appetite. Ans. Probably distemper 
coming on. Give the following mixture: 2 
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PM Mscubsascbnboncnbssenes <naneemeseoccenbeen reese S 
K Mix. ‘Give one teaspoonful three times a day. 

B. A. D., Cambridge, Mass.—I have a pointer bitch, she is a good 
hunter and a good retriever, but flushes the birds and runs after them 
when they rise. Will you inform me how I can break her of this? 
Ans. The trait to which you refer is very easy to correct. There is no 

art of training which requires so short a time and so little exertion. 
Put acheckcord on your dog and when in the presence of birds, — 
can control him easily with it. When he flushes prevent from him 
chasing, and if he is persistent and hardheaded, punish him with the 
whip. If extremely hardheaded, use also a spikecollar. By punishing 
him for his errors or disobedience, you will in time reduce him to 
subjection. “Training versus Breaking” or ‘Modern Training” will 
give you more elaborate information if you require it. Wecan furnish 
them. 





Hunting and Coursing. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS FOX CLUB. 


“T HAVEN’T shot a fox, but I’ve had an experience,’’ re- 
marked Jerome Marble, the well known sportsman, when I 
met him on Montgomery Mountain last Wednesday after- 
noon. I also have had an ‘‘experience,” and but for the 
warm welcome I received as FOREST AND STREAM’S repre- 
sentative, it would have been a very cold one. This was at 
the sixth annual gathering of the Western Massachusetts 
Fox Club at Westfield, Mass., Nov. 15 and 16. On Tuesday 
evening the bustling little town was invaded by many men 
from outlying towns as far away as Worcester, who, with 
guns, corduroys and leggings besieged the Central House 
until there wasn’t a bed left, and the rest went to the Foster 
House, kept by a brother fox hunter, Mr. Hatfield. The re- 
ception and lodging committees, composed of Messrs. J. D. 
Cadle, G. E. Whipple and N. A. Harwood, and R. D. Gillet, 
Dr. J. A. Shepard and J. T. Way, soon had every one com- 
fortably settled, and the Business Club threw open its doors 
to the visitors, who spent a pleasant evening with stories of 
former hunts and anticipations of the deeds to: be done on the 
morrow, while Charles F. Rice, a visitor from Worcester, 
kept the fun going by singing several comic songs. 

“Early to bed and early to rise’ is the New England fox 
hunter’s motto, and daybreak on Wednesday found a num- 
ber of oo ready for the drive to the hillsin the vicinity 
of the Montgomery Reservoir, about four miles from town. 
Each conveyance held a hound or two, all eager for the 
fun they knew instinctively was coming. The weather 
did not look propitious nor did it turn out at all favorable for 
the hunters. It rained a little and snowed a little—in fact, it 
was “‘foul weather” for the sport. Nothing daunted, the fol- 
lowing hunters were on hand when the hounds were cast off 
and afterward during the course of the day: Senator John 
R, Thayer, Charles J. Rice, J. M. Marble, B. F. Kinney, J. 
M. White, Capt. D. M. Earle, E. S. Knowles, C. B. Holden, 
R. D. Perry, W. R. Deane, President Kennedy of the Worces- 
ter K'ur Club, all of Worcester, Mass.; O. F. Joslin and F. J. 
Stewart, of Oxford, Mass.; Albert Hobbs, of Brookfield, Mass. ; 
M. T. Mason, of Northampton, Mass., owner of the Connecti- 
cut Valley Kennels; G. H. Hibbard and W. C. Doane, of Chi- 
copee, Mass.; Mr. Perkins, of Ware, Mass.; J. W. Clarke, of 
Montgomery, Mass.; Mr. Gibbs, C. R. Austin, O. M. Ball, P. 
R. Otis, J. B. Hazelton,[ J. R. Jeffers, F. F. Shepard, B. R. 
Holcomb, L. P. Lane, H. N. Kingsbury, R. H. Kneil, J. F. 
Way, C. E. Hibbard, W. Warren, J. S. Gross, C. D. Allen, 
bugler, and G. W. Roraback, president of theclub. The sec- 
retary, Mr. Goodnow, was prevented from taking part in the 
fun this year. A number of others took part during the two 
days’ hunt whose names I could not secure. The weather 
cleared toward noon, but it did not become any warmer, and 
it required a good,deal of hardiness and “anticipation” to 
hold a post with the damp, cold wind blowing through one’s 
whiskers. 

About thirty hounds were cast off soon after daybreak in 
the vicinity of the lower Montgomery reservoir on the east 
side of the Montgomery range. Led by B. R. Holeombe’s 
Prince, they were soon in full cry on the trail of reynard, 
even before the hunters could distribute themselves on the 
most advantageous points. During the day the hounds 
worked away from the east side of the range into the reser- 
voir valley, and finaliy the fox took most of them toward the 
summit of the mountain. Mr. L. P. Lane, the treasurer of 
the club and a cashier in the First National Bank of West- 
field, was stationed near the storage reservoir, and to him 
fell the first brush, and three sharp reports rang out, which 
was a signal to the other shivering hunters that a fox had 
bitten the dust. Mr. Lane thought sufficient for the day is 
the pelt thereof and returned to town early with his prize. 
On the level ground between the reservoirs Mr. Hatfield had 
stationed himself, and he was the next to stop the earthly 
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career of another fox. Then fortune favored E. Williams, of 
Westfield, on the opposite side of the ridge, and soon the 
third brush was laid low, and J. W. Clarke bagged the last 
one near where Mr. Lane had potted his. This completed 
the score of the day, and though the hunters held on to their 
os wishing and waiting for a chance to burn powder, the 

ay was drawing to a close when the retreat was sounded, 
and the stragglers came in one by one to the farmhouse, 
where the carryalls and barges, etc., were waiting to take 




























the cold and ey crowd back to town. 
A gathering of N 
without a feast, and the W. M. F. 


ing in twos at the 





DR. VAN HUMMELL WITH VAN'S PETER AND NANCY, AND JUDGE WILLIAMS, 
International Coursing Meet, Huron, S. D., 1893. ‘ 


a prominent lawyer of Westfleld, who forthwith gave utter- 
ance to some very practical ideas in a very earnest manner. 
Among other things he illustrated a true hunter as a type 
of individuality and that we were in need of this individuality 
in every — of life as a check to communism, socialism 

ism. His similes were well drawn and the speech 
was a blending of hunt and patriotism. He then introduced 
Hon. L. F. Thayer, chairman of Selectmen of Westfield, who 
amused the company with some witty stories about foxes 


and anare 


and lawyers. Senatoi-elect Ledyard Bill, of Paxton, Mass., 
of whom much was 


ter Fur Club, congratulated 
lence of its hounds, their owners and the character of its 


gatherings. The Hon. Arthur S. Kneil, of Westfield, made 


an omer pees: he pleaded guilty to being an original 
sinner and his witty stories put every one in a good humor, 


especially when he told the good old story of the stranger 


who, when asked by a fox hunter, when the hounds were in 
full cry, “Do you hear that heavenly music?’’ remarked that 





‘* PUTTING LORD NEVERSTILL INTO SLIPS.” 
International Coursing Meet, Huron, S. D., 1893. 


he ‘‘couldn’t hear it because those d—— dogs made such a 
noise.” Hon. H. C. Bliss, representative-elect for West 
nay oF Mass., then followed with some bright remarks 
after —s introduced as another original sinner. Repre- 
sentative O. F. Joslin, of Oxford, also made an appropriate 
speech. After this Mr. Ely presented a handsome hammer- 
less, in the name of the club, to President Roraback, who, 
big, bluff, hearty sportsman though he is, was_ visibly 
affected and unable to more than thank his fellow clubmen 
for their kindness, which was as much a surprise to him as 
it was appreciated. A few words from W. R. Dean, of 
Worcester, and then Senator John R. Thayer, of the same 
town, made a very sensible speech, in which he dwelt upon 
the advisability of New England business men devoting 
more time to relaxation and pleasure in their daily life, so as 
to better recuperate them for their work. The quartette 
warbled again and was encored, of course. E. Sprague 
Knowles spoke ae" and then as the company was dis- 
persing Mr. Chas. F. Rice, of Worcester, favored us with a 
couple of good songs, accompanying himself on the piano. 

The annual business meeting of the club was then called 
to order by the president, andthe members, without any red 
tape or oratorical frills, proceeded to elect officers for the 
ensuing year, as follows: President, Geo, W. Roraback; 
First Vice-President, F. S. Gross; Second Vice-President, 
Wm. Warren; Treasurer, L. P. Lane; Secretary, C. M. Good- 


ew England sportsmen is not complete 
C. is no exception. The 
tired hunters quickly donned their go-to-meeting clothes and 
prepared for the banquet to commence at 6:30 P. M. Form- 
entral House, the company, about 150 
strong, marched to the Town Hall, where three long tables 
loaded with good things awaited them. When every one, 
after an hour’s activity, had heaved the sigh of satisfaction, 
President Roraback introduced the Sumuer Male Quartette, 
who rendered some glees ina pleasing manner. After an 
encore the president introduced the toastmaster, H. W. Eley, 


expected, after expressing his 
pleasure in being present, excused himself from mak- 
ing a speech on account of a cold. Then the quartette 
warbled again and President Kinney, of the Worces- 
the club on the excel- 
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now; Executive Committee, in addition to the above officers, 
John T. Way, G. A. Lakin and Robert H. Knell. The presi- 
dent, as the meeting adjourned, invited every one to partici- 
ae in the hunt next day. The visitors were esco to the 
usiness. Men’s Club and an hour was passed in pleasant 
conversation, etc. 
THURSDAY. 


The weather hdd become much colder during the aus 
and a nowry frost had brought ice to the ponds. Bugler 
Allen sounded the reveille at 5 A. M., and though it was a 
good two hours before Old Sol could be coun’ on to dis- 
[ong the gloom, the hunters hurried to the hotel for break- 

ast, and a start was made about 6:30 for the East Mountain, 
several miles from town. 

Before going any further we might as well relate a little 
joke in which a Westfield man, Mr. A. R. Brown, was the 
victim. This member of the reception committee, pro tem., 
had been indefatigable in attending to the comfort and 
wants of the visiting sportsmen, and it was midnight ere he 
sought his own roost after giving the club bugler strict in- 
junctions not to pass him when he made his matutinal 
roundup. It was still dark when tara-tara-ta-ta sounded the 
clear notes of the bugle under his window. Scarcely realiz- 
ing that he could have been asleep five hours, he nevertheless 
hastily dressed himself and with the ardor of a fox hunter 
hurried along the deserted streets to the hotel for breakfast. 
Not a soul was stirring, and congratulating himself on his 
activity, he reached the hotel -—, to find it clothed in dark- 
ness. Then he bethought himself to strike a match and look 
at his watch when he found it was just 2 0’clock. Realizing 
that it was all a joke, he stole back to bed and slept so 
soundly that the genuine reveille failed to wake him, and it 
was 8 o’clock and the hunters had ‘“‘gone away” two hours 
= he opened his eyes, and there was one hunter less that 

ay. 

But to continue our story. I luckily had no such experi- 
ence, thanks to Mr. Conners, who rattled me out of the 
warm sheets in short order, and providing me with a “pocket 
pistol” of large caliber loaded to the muzzle, to be u only 
in case an Arttic fox came along, I was soon seated along- 
side Mr. C. R. Austin, who had kindly constituted himself 
ae. 

o time was lost after the company arrived at the foot of 
the mountain in casting off the hounds, about fifteen couple, 
and every man with gun in hand made his way to a point of 
vantage where:a fox might be likely to pass. Among the 
hounds were Messrs. Kinney & White’s Logan, the noted 

erformer at the B. F. C. trials, and Aggie and Major, W. R. 

ean’s Diamond, John R. Thayer’s Grover, O. F. Joslyn’s 
Rock and Juliet in charge of F. G, Stewart, G. E. Perkins’s 
Towser, from Ware; C. E. Brace of Lee had two, Mr. Mason 
three. A number of others came from the Chicopee Hunt- 
ing Club. Messrs. Owen Bros. of Granby had three hounds 
and Charles Clark of Chester two. From Westfield there 
were B. R. Holcomb’s entire kennel of sixteen, with Dot, 
Dash, Prince and Drive as leaders, J. Jeffers’s two Illinois 
and three Soutbern dogs, C. D. Allen’s Jeff, Jo and Dan, J. 
T. Way’s Jake, C. E. Austin’s Babe, Williams Bros.’ three 
dogs, Mr. Tice and R. H. Parks one each. 

Some of the hunters placed themselves along the sides of 
the steep hill, while others climbed to the very top—no easy 
matter—as it was almost like going up the side of a house, 
and the loose stones made par but secure footing. 
Once on the summit, however, the — view amply re- 
paid one for the loss of breath. On the west side lay a 
stretch of country bounded by the continuation of the Mt. 
Calm range, and at the foot of the hill lay the Hampton 
Ponds, noted bass waters; on the east side a grand panorama 
lay before us. About five miles away, but seemingly almost 
at one’s feet, wound the famed Connecticut River, with the 
towns of Holyoke, a and Springfield nestling on its 
banks at the foot of another range of mountains. 

There is little to be said of the hunting, or whatever one 
may choose to call it. Ambushing would be a more correct 
term. Once the hounds strike the trail they are scarcely 
seen by the majority of the hunters. The “heavenly music”’ 
alone is what may termed the ;hunter’s barometer, that 
warns him by its gradually increasing sound to be on the 
alert for the passing fox, and then all is tension and excite- 
ment, or, as proved to be our experience, the music pees 
fades away in the distance and the tension is relaxed and 
there is nothing to do but loaf and wait and try to keep 
warm. We waited a good deal that day for the fox that 
never came. As the hours passed away we thought what a 
good aes this must for a man to review his past 
and make good resolutions for his better guidance in the 
future, resolutions which, I fear, would be forgotten if the 
fox came along and he missed it. The hounds drove toward 
the south continually the first hour, and toa newspaper man 
fell the first brush, E. G. Clark of the Times and News Letter 
bowling over a handsome fellow at the southern extremity 
of the Mt. Tom range. Another fell to the aim of Gurdon 
Bill, of ae. and Owen Upton, of Westfield, secured 
the third and last one. 

As might have been expected as soon as the sun had dried 
the frost out of the leaves and grass, scent lay very wer 
and the strong cold wind did not improve matters. Wit 
no music in the air to keep us up to ghting pitch, and a 
sense of our duty, discipline relaxed about 10 o’clock and 
several of us getting together at the north end of the range, 
a bonfire was built on the lee side of a large rock and here 
we sat till nearly noon, toasting our shins and swapping 
stories till the wee sma’ voice inside admonished us that it 
was along time between meals. We then broke — and 
made for the wagons at the foot of the hill where we found 
the rest of the company assembled. Luncheon over and 
‘pistols’? exchanged, the hunters and what dogs had been se- 
cured jumped into the wagons and we drove down into the 
valley searching for a note to guide us to the other hounds. 
Nothing was heard, however, and after driving round for an 
hour a few of the more patient hunters scattered into the 
woods again to seek their dogs or wait for them to turn up. 
The rest drove back to town thoroughly chilled through. 

There was little hunt, owing to the adverse weather cendi- 
tions; but the opportunity to meet such a jolly, whole-souled 
lot of sportsmen amply repaid one for any sical discom- 
fort. These Massachusetts fox hunters are jolly fellows, and 
I can assure “F’.G. H.” that far from their lonely vigils being 
productive of misanthropy and other brooding ills, our expe- 
rience leads us to believe that in a true appreciation of the 
joys of this life not even a rollicking, hard-riding Kentuckian 
could excel them. 

I cannot conclude this “‘tale of a brush,” asone might term 
it, without thanking the members of the W. M. F. C. for the 
many courtesies extended to me during my visit. Although 
a stranger to all, FOREST AND STREAM was an easy passport 
to their good graces. Especially am I indebted to Mr. and 
Mrs, S.S. Conners. ‘‘Woronoca’’ met me at the station and 
insisted that I should make his house my home during m 
stay, and besides introducing me to the comforts of his well- 
appointed house, Mr. Conners did all in his power to aid me 
in forming the pleasant acquaintances which I a torenew 
at the next meet. Wa kee 

@eeees 

The Worcester Fur Club’s score of foxes “assassinated” so 
far this season is as follows: Lyman A. Baker 8, Frank Hart- 
well 5, Charles H. Howe 4, E. T. Whittaker 4, Henry Newell 
4, N. S. Harrington 3, A. C. White 3, John M. White 3, Jobn 
R. Thayer 2, W. R. Dean 2, A. B. F. Kinney 2, J. E. Fuller 2, 
S. A. Smith 2, A. C. Moore 2, James Adams 2, L. E. Bliss 2, 
George H. Waite 2, E. J. Bates 1, E. W. Gill 1, George Bates 
1, Charles KE, Steele 1, Henry L. Kinsley 1, L. E. Divoll 1, 
Albert Hobbs 1, E. H. Cate 1, D. C. Luther 1, R. D. Perry 1, 
Milton Rand 1, Charles Pierce 1. Total, 64, 
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Californian Coursing Notes. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nev. 6.—Things in the coursing line are 
pretty busy now in and about this city. ‘Most of: the leash- 
men can be seen at early dawn exercising their dogs in anti- 
cipation of the ——— that is tocome off on the Newark 
grounds on Thanksgiving Day, under the auspices of the new 

san Francisco Coursing Club. It is pretty certain that at 
least from 50 to 64 dogs will enter for this stake, and as the 
major portion of the proceeds will be handed ofer as a dona- 
tion to our Midwinter Fair (which, I may say, is spreading 
out into vast proportions and bids well to rival in many of 
its exhibits the great one of Chicago), the managers of the 
coursing meeting are expecting to see the largest crowd at 
Newark that was ever seen on these grounds before. All the 
crack dogs of the Pacific coast are sure to be nominated, and 
if weather suits, and of that there is but little fear, the lovers 
of the leash hereabouts will witness two such days’ — 
as has not been seen here for some time. Of course, Mr. 
Grace will be in the saddle and the greatest slipper in 
America, James Wren, will handle the leash, so there cannot | 
be any danger of mistakes. 

On this occasion there will be two stakes, an All-Aged one 
at $5 each for all comers and a Puppy Stake at $2.50 each for 
members’ dogs only. The new club has now 46 members on | 
its books and they control about 140 dogs. 

There were two very fine specimens of the greyhound | 
added to our stock of longtails Jast week. Mr. R. E. de B. 
Lopez, who has brought from Australia. during the past 
year many fine thoroughbred horses, arrived here last week 
again from the southern hemisphere, bringing another con- 
signment of thoroughbreds and the two dogs referred to 
above. The breeding of these dogs is of the bluest blood 
and if their performance in the field will be anything in pro- 
portion to their ee they should be dangerous oppo- | 
nents. They wil run at Newark on Thanksgiving Day, | 
so we will soon see what they are likely todo when pitted 
against some of our California cracks. 

_ The interstate meeting, which was postponed until spring 
in consequence of the international event, bids fair to equal | 
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would have a nut to crack that would throw the Chicopee 
Lass—Pearl of Pekin case completely in the shade, and may 
cause a rehearsal if not a reversal of the ee 
Of course I take it for granted that the card was run as 
printed in the papers above mentioned. GAZEHOUND. 


eeees 
Condition of Greyhounds. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your paper of Nov. 4, Dr. G. Irwin Royce in his remarks 
on the winners at Goodland, speaks of my greyhounds beings; 
in better condition this year than ever before, hence they 
have gone to thefront. Now I am not finding fault with the 
Doctor having his opinion, every man has a right to that, 
but any one reading his remarks might suppose that this was 
7 ge year my kennel had taken honors on the coursing 

eld. 

I think the record of my kennel during the five years that 
I have been coursing in this country, will bear comparison 
with any greyhound kennel in America, as the following 
results show. It may be as well to mention that for seven 
years the only coursing meeting held in America, except in 
California, has been the American Coursing Club meeting, 
held annually in October at Great Bend, Kansas. I have had 


| the pleasure of running greyhounds at that meeting for five 


years out of the seven, with the following record, In 1888, I 
was the runner-up in the American Field Cup, a thirty-two 
dog entry, with White Lips; in 1889 I was again the runner- 
up for thesame cup, with White Lips. In 1890, I ran with 
the last four in the same stake, with Lancashire Lass. In 
1891, I ran into the last four for the same stake, with Master 
Peter, and in 1892 I was the runner-up for the same stake, 
with Master Peter, and I think every man who was present 
on those occasions will admit that it was only a bit of bad 
luck and not the want of condition in the —— that 
prevented my taking first honors on some of those occasions. 

A greyhound must be fit to run to enable him to bea 
runner-up in a thirty-two | stake, especially when cours- 
ing a Great Bend jack. The only other public coursing 





KENMORE COURSING CLUB AT GOODLAND, KAN. 
1. Dr. Cattanach with Princess May. 2. W. Walker. 3. P. Dawson withRhea. 4. C. F.Webs'er,Sec’y. 5. F. Robinson. 6. M.B. Tomblin, Vice-Pres. 


7. D. C. Juse with Lightfoot. 8. Mr. Davis. 9. J R. Cochran with 


17. T. W. Bartels with Bun Bon. 18. R. Taylor, Slipper. 


any of the meetings held hitherto on the celebrated Merced 
plains. The lovers of the leash in that district are alread 
making arrangements and the purses will, as usual, be wort 
competing for. The meet will be held, I think, on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. Indeed, this is a much better season of the 
year to hold a meeting on the plains than in November, as 
the hares will not then be such flyers and much mote satis- | 
factory coursing may be looked for. Due notice, of course, 
will be given before the end of the year of this great event. 

A coursing club was started in the southern portion of the 
State last month, with its headquarters at Los Angeles, and 
I have it on the best authority that some young gentlemen 
of the millionaire class who reside about Bakersfield, also in 
the southern portion of the State, intend forming a club | 
among themselves during the coming winter months, and 
will give good purses to be competed for. This is what is 
wanted, not only in California but all over the country; and 
if these young gentlemen with long purses and high social 
positions will only take to the grand old sport, it is safe to 
say that in a very few years the game of the leash would | 
become the most popular, as it is the most enjoyable, of all | 
our field sports. 

The Chicopee Lass—Pearl of Pekin case evidently promises 
to be one of the celebrated cases of the leash in this country. 
I see|that at the last meeting of the American Coursing 
Club held at Goodland, Kas., on Oct. 18 last, it was 
agreed to accept the decision of the National Greyhound 
Club in this case. This surely is somewhat singular to sa 
the least of it, as I read in the very same issue that the N. G. 
Club had been most unceremonionsly washed out of exist- 
ence by almost the same individuals a few days before, pre- 
sumably, I suppose, in consequence of their incompetency. 
Tt does not po that even the usual cheap re of 
a vote of thanks for past services was accorded the kicked 
out body, yet these very men of the American Coursing 
Club, or at all events the greater portion of them, accept the 
decision of the club in the Chicopee case, that upsets their 
own ruling of a year ago. This surely is an admitted proof 
that the N. G. Club knows more of coursing rules and ethics 
than do the gentlemen of the American Coursing Club. Why 
then, may I ask, are they so unceremoniously hurled from 
their exalted pedestal and replaced by the very men who by 
their own action admit that they are their inferiors in cours- 
ing knowledge? Strange work this, isit not? Judging the 
new organization by such methods as this it is difficult to 
see how they can gain confidence from outside clubs. 

I see that the International meetirg as reported in FOREST 
AND STREAM was, on the whole, a success, and that with the 
exception of the course between Ban Boy and Laplander, 
which evidenly was misjudged, Mr. Williams did very well, 
and possibly with more experience will be all that could be 
wished for asa judge. But what seems a puzzle beyond all 
comprehension is the working of the card as published, 
for — never since the first coursing match was run in 
the world were dogs so outrageously mixed up and made to 
run altogether out of their proper places. For instance, why 
did Voltaire in the second round of the Cup get a bye, as it 
clearly belonged to Delsarte. Why the former was brought 
up to the top of the card from the bottom beats comprehen- 
sion; consequently a all the dogs ran in the wrong 
place before the card was finished for the Columbus Cup. 

The same thing occurred at Goodland last week. I trust 
that some of the gentlemen who had charge of this depart- 
ment will explain how they managed or what guided them 
in their actions. If any of the losersin the cup had made 
protest Iam inclined to think that the N. G. Club, or the 
more recent formation, the “American Coursing Board,” 





Nancy. 10. Mr. Woodard 1i, E. H. Mulcaster, Judge, on horseback. 


12. D. O. Miller. 13. H. C. Lowe with St. Lawrence and Melitta. 14. Dr. Van Hummell. 15. C. Barrow with Bird’s Eye. 16. Dr. G. Irwin Royce. 
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ever held this side of California, to my knowledge, 


meetin 
ear, was at Hutchinson, Kansas, in 1890, when 


until this 


| I won the National Derby with Liberty, by Lord Neversettle 


out of Partera, and my two greyhounds Little Climber and 
Line of Luck, both by Lord Neversettle out of Partera, 
divided the Hutchinson Stakes with Babazoun. 

H. C. Lowe. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
eee0ce 


Forest and Stream Fur Club’s Meet. 


THE annual outing of the Forest and Stream Fur Club 
took place at Wakefield, N. H., Oct. 16 to 26. The weather 
was hot and ground dry, making it hard following for the 
hounds, whose occasioral loss of the trail was in marked 
contrast to the steady driving of previous years. 

An early start was made Monday morning. The hounds 
soon hit a hot track and trailed rapidly away, and soon had 
reynard on his feet. Each “assassin” a firmly his 
murderous 10-gauge and eagerly scanned the surrounding 
hills for a sight of the fox, but all were disappointed. The 


hounds drove steadily westward and soon were out of hear- | 


ing. No more was heard from them for the day, in fact, one 
of the dogs was not found until Wednesday, and another not 
until after the meet was over. Ill luck seemed to follow us 
the whole week, for after the hardest kind of work on our 
part and hours of unsatisfactory trailing by the hounds we 
succeeded in killing 4 foxes against 9 the previous year. 
Some of the boys not so enthusiastic over fox hunting as 
the others, gave it up and turned their attention to other 
game, and such a bombarding you never heard, the result of 
which was 12 rabbits, 10 partridges and 41 gray omens 


Farmincton, N. H. 
eecoe 


HUNTING AND COURSING NOTES. 


The Los Angeles Coursing Club held its first meeting Oct. 
29, and is said to have been a success. Tom Rice’s Tom won 
first prize, and C. J. Nestor’s Queen was the runner-up. The 
club will hold another meeting shortly. 

eeee 

A meeting of the executive and field trial committee of the 
National Beagle Club of America will be held at the A. K. 
C. “a 44 Broadway, New York, on Monday, Nov. 27, at 
4P,.M. 





We have received a picture of the “Buckstaff medal,” 
awarded at the N. W. Beagle Club trials to Messrs. Dilling- 
ham & Remmele’s beagle Mayfly. A beagle’s head is re 
resented on the medal, which hangs from a bar under whic 
is a rabbit ‘“‘on the run.’’ It seems a handsome piece of 
work and we congratulate Mayfly’s owners upon their good 


fortune. 
eeees 


Westfield, Mass., is a pretty town, through which the 
Westfield River runs. The town is surrounded by hills 
covered with woods and brush, affording a capital hunting 
country. Grouse are plentiful and there are lots of foxes. 
The town seems to be devoted to the manufacture of whips 
and segars. Mr. Jeffers, who showed the foxhounds Nora 
and Nancy at Providence and Danbury, winning firsts and 
seconds, kindly piloted us through the American Whip Co.’s 
large factory, affording us a novel and cateriatoing experi- 
ence. Another whip and dog man is Mr. Whipple, whose 



























fancy runs to English setters, of which he has had a large 
number. He just lost a Rockingham—Donna bitch,‘Donna 
Innees, that he thought a great deal of. She was afflicted 
with paralysis in the hind parts, and her owner; feltjcom- 
pelled to put her out of her misery very recently. He*owns 
& ReeeENG dog, Buck II., by Buckellew out of,Lady 
Mary. 


Mr. Dell A. Hamilton. of Worcester, Mass., has bought the 
foxhound Hector from John G. Sibley, of Gilbertville, Mass., 
and on Thursday last shot two foxes ahead of him in the Gil- 


bertville country. 
eeee 


The Worcester Coon Club is composed of Chas. S. Barton, 
L. N. Kinnicutt, Charles Bowker, Waldo Lincoln and George 
Richardson, and they have a good many skins to show. 
With their coon dog Ned they grassed three big “ringtails’’ 


last week. 
e®*eees 


Uncle Nathan Harrington, of Worcester, Mass., who is 
said to be 76 years old, has a great reputation as a fox hunter 
and original character. He was expected to be present at 
the Westfield hunt, but did not turn up. He shot his third 
fox this season near Dority Hill with the first barrel. The 
day after this hunt a party of hunters including the veteran 
sportsman, were discussing the merits of black and smoke- 
less powders in fox hunting. One hunterremarked: “I don’t 
want any black powder in mine when I am fox hunting, any 
more than when I am in the brush; there is so much smoke 
that you can’t see to put thesecond barrel on. What do you 
think about it, Uncle Nathan?”’ ‘“Black’s good enough for 
me. You don’t need to see to shoot the second barrel ‘iffyou 
can kill ’em with the first.” And that’s true enough. 

eeee 


The Radnor Hunt haselected the following officers: Pres., 
A. J. Cassatt; Vice-Pres., Rudolph Ellis; Treas., George 
Philler; Sec’y, W. S. Ellis; M. F. H., Charles E. Mather. 
Governors—Clement A. Griscom, Henry L. Geyelin and 
Lincoln Godfrey. Charles E. Mather, M. F.-H., gave a 
breakfast at the club house on Saturday morning last. 
After breakfast the members and guests had one of the 
finest hunts of the season. Starting a fox about 8:45 they 
ran him to earth after an hour and a quarter’srun. Another 
good run followed with a fox that was lost near Haverford 
College. This hunt is one of the few in the country which 
has not to draw on the wily aniseed bag forits fun. The 
follow the real Simon pure with a brush onit. Frank Gil- 
lard is the huntsman, son of the noted huntsman of the 
Duke of Rutland’s Belvoin Hunt, in England. 

eeee 


President Roraback of the Western Massachusetts Fox 
Club, tells us that hereafter the dogs that take part in the 
annual hunts will be registered with the club before they run. 
This isa good move. It leads to greater accuracy in pedi- 
grees and lends more interest to the competition. 

ees 

Word comes from Denver, Col., that ‘“‘a nice little coursing 
party” will charter a special car and go to Goodland, Kas., 
for a quiet bit of coursing. The members of the party will 
oo in $5 each for an eight-dog stake and run it off in a day. 
Mr. Ralph Taylor will go along and has kindly consented to 
slip. Should the weather be unfavorable the affair will be 
ae off till Dec. 30. Coursing interests are simply on the 

um out in Denver; every Su — parties can be seen driving 
out in nearly every direction with from two to six hounds, 


going out for a course. 
eeees 


The St. Patrick Kennels have matched Buenarita (Norwe- 
gian—Buenretero) against A. C. Lighthall’s Buster (Goldust 
ae = $100 a side. The race will be run off near Denver 
on Nov. 26. 


Pachting. 


THE popular interest in a contest for the America’s Cup is a fairly 
constant quantity, varying a little according to chance circumstances, 
such as the personality of the challenger or defender, or the record of 
either boat; but it is at all times sufficient to create a stir, throughout 
all parts of America at least. The technical interest, on the part of 
experienced yachtsmen of both nations, isa far more variable quan- 
tity, disappearing almost entirely in some contests, such as those be- 
tween Madeline and the Countess of Dufferin, and Mischief and At- 
lanta, in which both defender and challenger were of the same type; 
andrising to the highest pitch in such races as that of 1885, in which 
the wide compromise centerboard was pitted against the narrow keel. 

Although the old issue of sloop and cutter, with its clearly marked 
line of separation over vital points of design, has entirely disappear: d, 
and the two contestants of 1893 have very many points of design in 
common, the technical interest this year is quite as great and even 
more important than the popular, as is shown by the numerous com- 
ments and criticisms which have appeared since the last race, some of 
which we reprint this week. Of the British criticisms, it must be said 
that in the main they are remarkably fair and impartial in the state- 
ment of facts, and correct in their deductions. 








ImMeEpIATELY after the races there was a revival of the old clamor 
over the centerboard on the part of some British critics, but on sum- 
ming up the races finally most of them now concede that Vigilant’s 
superior speed lies in her power, and not in the mere possession of a 
centerboard. The Field devotes some space to an interesting discus- 
sion of both the centerboard and the extra live ballast of Vigilant, but 
in our opinion it undervalues the importance of the latter. Vigilant’s 
gain in carrying a very large crew is a double one. In the first place, 
apart from all mathematical considerations, it has been repeatedly de- 
monstrated in practice in this country that under the proper condi- 
tions live ballast is the best by far that can be carried. and will almost 
invariably defeat fixed ballast, even in the form of low lead. While it 
is a long step from Mary Emma, Mr. Iselin’s racing sandbagger of 
1875, with her draft of 20in., to Vigilant with her draft of 14ft., it is 
quite certain that both Mr. Iselin and Mr. Herreshoff had the old boat 
in mind when the new Cup defender was planned, and that in the ab- 
sence of any specific limitation to the crew, such dimensions and form 
were chosen as would give the greatest possible effect to live ballast. 

That there was a material gain in this way can hardly be disputed in 
the light of past experience in the same direction; but the advan- 
tage did not stop with the mere carrying of the weight at the end of a 
long horizontal lever, the half beam of the yacht, and the facility for 
trimming fore and aft by this extra weight. Under the interpretation 
of the measurement rule which has been followed this year, each 
yacht is allowed the privilege of being measured with no crew on 
board. What this means to Vigilant is easily seen when we consider 
that after measurment she takes aboard no less than 414 tons of 
unmeasured ballast, while Valkyrie, with less than forty men to Vig- 
ilant’s seventy, has but 244 tons of unmeasured ballast. This means 
that the excess of sailing waterline over measured waterline is upward 
of one foot more in Vigilant than in Valkyrie, a clear gain of that 
much length. 





Assumine the right of Vigilant. in default of any express prohibi- 
tion, to avail herself of this kind and amount of ballast, there still 
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| her rival. The triangular form of Valkyrie’s lateral plane aided her 
greatly in all the maneuvering as opposed to the long, straight keel 
and sluggish movements of Vigilant. The question of wheel vs. tiller 
is a hard one to decide, but even many American yachtsmen concede 
a certain superiority for the tiller in racing. 

Going now to that portion of the yacht above the deck, many inter 
esting points present themselves. In the novel and original disposition 
of her rigging Vigilant was unquestionably superior to Valkyrie, the 
latter having the old mechanical details of the conventional cutter rig, 
such as all shrouds to the hounds, while three of Vigilant’s ran to the 
upper cap and but two to the hounds, Vigilant’s mast was also stayed 
fore and aft by two wire rope stays, from upper cap to a point just 
above the deck, set up with turnbuckles, and strained over an A_ 
shaped brace, acting like the bridge of a fiddle, just where the thrust 
of the gaff came. The rigging throughout was more complicated, and 
made up of more parts, each demanding an exact amount of careful 
adjustment, but it was at the same time lighter and gave better sup- 
port to the spars, than the conventional shrouds and runners of Val- 
kyrie. 

No doubt there was a certain element of weakness in the experi- 
mental nature of the rig, and also in the fact that a failure of one of 
the many members would be likely to‘result in a general wreck, but the 
fact is that Vigilant’s rig kept her spars in her under the tremendous 
strain of the last bad quarter of an hour. The comparison of the two 
rigs,as seen through the series of races, is likely to lead to the general 
adoption of theHerreshoff rig, and it is more than likely that Valkyrie 
will profit by a similar arrangement of shrouds and iron work next 
season. 

In sail, so far as material and making goes, the advantage was mani- 
festly with the English boat, the cotton of course is no better than 
that used here, but the duck is more carefully made, and driven up 
harder in the making then in American mills. So much lies in the 
bending and using of the sails that it isa hard matter to say whether 
the blame for a poor sail lies with the maker or user; in this case it is 
only necessary to say that Mr. Ratsey’s work was as perfect as one 
would wish to see, while every sail bore the evidence of tender and 
careful manipulation in bending and working out to its best form. 
Vigilant’s sails were well made, and of a special grade of very fine 
duck, but they by no means set as well in use as those of Valkyrie. 

In the matter of sail area, Vigilant had some advantage in the pre 
vailing light weather, in being over-canvassed; while Valkyrie would 
probably be materially improved for American racing by more can- 
vas, with possibly a litte more. 

In the sail plans, however, as worked out by the designer, there was 
a marked difference, and all in favor of American practice. This dif- 
ference was in the jibtopsails; in the first place, as in all American 
cutters, the bowsprit extends beyond the cranse iron, in the case of 

Vigilant, just over 2ft., thus throwing the topmast stay well forward 
and keeping the jibtopsail well clear of the jib and mainsail, while on 
Valkyrie the topmast stay comes down to the cranse iron. With no 
pole outside the sails carried on this stay are different, the British 
fashion being to carry ordinarily a ‘No.1 jibtopsail” extending the 
whole length of the stay, but cut high in the clew, like the American 
“large jibtopsail.”’ This sail was set on Valkyrie whenever the spina- 
ker was used, as in the final race. The same sail was used on Vigilant, 
but only in reaching or on the wind; in a strong breeze with spinaker 
set and also in reaching in moderate breezes, she relied on a “ballgon- 
jibtopsail,”’ improperly called by most yacht skippers a “‘balloonjib,” a 
very large sail of Irish linen, extending the whole length of the top- 
mast stay and sheeting aft well beyond the mast. 

This very useful sail was carried by Vigilant at all times save when 
on the wind, and for windward work in very light airs she had a 
special ‘balloon jibtopsail,’’ considerably smaller, a sail not com- 
monly used. Valkyrie had indeed a sort of “balloon jibtopsail,” her 
“spinaker jib” or ‘“‘bowsprit spinaker,”’ as the English terms go, but 
she used it very little, and never as Vigilant used one or the other of 
her “balloon jibtopsails.”* 

When dead before the wind Vigilant had her main boom well off, 
her spinaker with the sheet carried around the forestay, her jib and 
staysail lowered, and her balloon jibtopsail set, the wind from the 
spinaker being spilled into the latter sail. Valkyrie, on the contrary, 
had her boom further in, the spinaker was carried square across the 
deck, the balloon foresail was set, also the jib, and only the No. 1 jib 
topsail. 

In connection with the spinaker two other points remain to be 
noticed, while Vigilant’s spinaker boom was just off the length allowed 
by the rule, Valkyrle paid for an excess of no less, than 6ft. of spinaker 
boom, a penalty of nearly half a minute in 30 miles; a most extraor- 
dinary and unusual handicap for a designer to assume voluntarily for 
the sake of a little more speed down wind. 

The difference in setting light sails, spinakers and jibtopsails, was 
also very great; on the British boat they were set flying, no matter 
how hard the wind, while on the American they were as invariably set 
in stops and broken out. No doubt on short courses there is a certain 
advantage in being trained to set these sails without the delay and 
trouble of stopping them up, but in anything more thana very light 
breeze the advantage is entirely on the side of the American plan; and 
in fact, in any weather it is the better. The actual handling on Val- 
kyrie was far better than on Vigilant, but there were times in the 
races when it would have been an advantage in coming around a mark 
to have the spinaker mastheaded and hauled out before the turn was 
made, leaving only the breaking of the stops when once on the new 
course. The disadvantage of the English plan was plainly shown on 
the last day, the spinaker being first torn on the foot in setting it flying 
in the strong wind. 

Apropos of this setting in stops, the Yachtsman remarks: “British 
skippers do not care to risk their spars by such a sudden and tre- 
mendous jerk as the breaking out of a stopped spinaker is bound to 
cause.’ This, however, does not explain the fact that the spars never 
break under the same conditions on an American yacht, and that 
spinakers and balloon jibtopsails are invariably set in this manner 
without damage to the sails or spars. 

In this point of setting light sails in stops Valkyrie’s crew was at a 
serious disadvantage, enough often to offset their unquestioned 
superiority in drill and quick working. 

This drill and discipline of the English crew was shown in many 
ways, the quick handling of the spinakers, and the machine-like 
regularity and quickness with which the head sheets were handled in 
tacking, but it was by no means the case that the handling on Val- 
kyrie was uniformly better than on Vigilant. As long as everything 
ran properly in the accustomed routine, the English crew was the 
better, but under adverse conditions and in emergencies it did not 
show up as well as the crew of Vigilant. The finest work done in the 
whole series of the races was that on board Vigilant in the run of the 
final race; her mixed crew of Norwegians and ‘“Sou’wegians” turned 
to with a will and shook out a reef and packed on sail in a way that 
made one forget all about their slow and clumsy work a little before 
in setting the spinaker. 

It may be assumed that after weeks of trial aud careful working up, 
Vigilant was in very perfect form, and sailed as near to her best as 
any yacht does in her first season. So far as stability goes, Valkyrie 
probably lost nothing by the reduction of weight and ballast on this 
side, she was at all times a stiff boat, and even in the last race would 
have carried her whole mainsail easily to windward, and at no time 
did she show the need of the ton of lead put aboard before that race, 
























































































t is most likely, however, that the experiment of putting her in a new 
and very different trim at the last moment, and sailing her in the Cup 
races without a trial, resulted as such a venture usually does, to the 
yacht’s disadvantage, and that, while stiff enough, she was off her 
fore and aft trim, and acted differently. Whatever the loss in this 
way may have been, it was not enough to influence appreciably the 
final result. 

Looking now at the performance of the two yachts, that of Valkyrie 
in the windward work of the last race has been generally over-rated 
by British yachtsmep. In the first place, neither yacht was canvassed 
according to the weather conditions existing at the time of the start, 
but on the basis of telegraphic reports of a heavy gale coming up the 
beach and timed to reach Sandy Hook at noon. It may be said now 
that this “‘gale” proved far lighter off New York than was anticipated, 
and moreover it did not begin until the race was over, reaching its 
height about 10 P. M. instead of at noon. With a falling barometer 
and the telegraphic reports, both yachts shortened sail more than was 
necessary, but with different results. 

Valkyrie turned in a small reef, setting her No. 2 jib, forestaysail 
and jibheader. This disposition of canvas was one she was accus- 
tomed to, and she balanced and handled perfectly under it; she could 
have carried the whole mainsail and jibheader easily. though it is 
possible that she might have gone no faster to windward. Vigilant, 
contrary to all American usage, followed Valkyrie’s example in a cer 
tain way. She, too, turned a reef into her mainsail, but her first reef 
is nearly twice as deep as Valkyrie’s. With this serious crippling of 
her driving power she still carried her No. 1 jib, it being hanked to the 
stay and difficult to shift. Her foresail was set anda jibheader over 
the reefed mainsail. The result of this morfydite reefing, which was 
strongly opposed by some of those in charge was that the yacht was 
robbed of the driving power of the big mainsail, so essential to the 
speed of a wide craft, and at the same time the big jib paid her head 
off continually, causing her to work in a manner never seen before. 

Had she followed the usual Americon practice of carrying whole 
mainsail and headsails, without a topsail, she would have gone faster 
and easier, and would have been at the outer mark from three to five 
minutes sooner. Much has been said about the poor working of her 
centerbdard, but the loss from this item was probably very little, on 


and off the wind, the reduced mainsail and the very bad balance, how- 
ever, was a far more serious matter. 

Added to this error in canvassing came other evils as usual in its 
train, and Vigilant was never worse handled than in the first half of 
this race; she made a miserable start, and when she had made up a 
part of this loss by hard footing she was robbed of it all by the seri- 
ous blunder of the first off shore tack, which placed her back again 
right under Valkyrie’s blanketing. 

The handling of Valkyrie in this part of the race has been justly 
praised. she won the start by sheer skill at the stick and quickness of 
turning in the boat herself, and she was sailed beautifully, keeping her 
rival under her lee. 

In stroug contrast to this, however, is the work of the two boats on 
the run in; the good work on Valkyrie ended when she set her spina- 
ker, and the bungling stopped on Vigilant with the tardy breaking out 
of the same sail. With her spinaker once drawing, though with two 
bad tears in the foot, Valkyrie set her large jibtopsail and balloonfore- 
sail, still carrying the reefed mainsail and jibheader, and apparently 
settled down to a quiet afternoon sail home. Her crew worked 
briskly and skillfully in shifting spinakers later on, after the first one 
tore, but apart from this incident she sailed along in a leisurely, go- 
as-you-please fashion, making no effort to set more sail. 

Vigilant, on the other hand, although the wind was steadily freshen- 
ing, no sooner had her spinaker drawing than all hands were at work 
on the balloon jibtoptail, the larger one of the two, and this sail was 
set, after some trouble with a fouled hook, which made it necessary 
to send a man down the topmast stay. While this was doing, men 
were at work along the boom casting off the reef, and at the mast- 
head and gaff end lashing up the jibheader and sending down the 
halliard and sheet for the second clubtopsail, which was set over the 
smaller sail. All of this work was difficult and dangerous, and in the 
rising breeze carried with it a serious risk of losing everything; but 
to all appearances the only thought on Vigilant was to win. On 
board Valkyrie no effort was made to prevent Vigilant from passing 
to windward, but she steered a straight course in, regardless of her 
dangerous opponent, the latter passing her easily at the last. 

By way of excuse for the apparently slack work on Valkyrie, it is 
said that her mast was sprung on the last of the windward work, and 
that no more sail was set because it might carry away and kill some- 
body. There is every reason to doubt that the mast was damaged at 
all, but if it were an occasion like this, the last possible chance after the 
work and outlay of a whole season, is one that justified almost any 
risk, and toracing men, in default of conclusive proof of the weak- 
ness of the mast, the excuse will seem a poor one. From what we 
know personally of the men on Vigilant, we feel safe in saying that 
had they been in charge of Valkyrie, with but 40s. to save, as events 
proved, and in the leading berth, they would either have saved the 
time or have been towed in dismasted. As the wind blew toward the 
close of the race, the risk on Vigilant was no small one; but with larger 
spars and sails than Valkyrie, a mast smaller in diameter, and lighter 
rigging, and with whole mainsail, clubtopsail and balloon jibtopsail 
set, besides the big spinaker, she was simply sailed to win—or to break 
down—regardless of all ordinary considerations of safe Sailing. 

To us Valkyrie’s work to windward was disappointing, from the 
models and rigs of the two boats, we had looked to see Vigilant’s supe- 
riority lessen materially or disappear entirely under such conditions of 
sea and wind as prevailed in this race, and to see Valkyrie beat her 
decisively to windward. So far as we can see, Valkyrie was canvassed 
and sailed perfectly, from the start to the weather mark, while 
Vigilant was very badly canvassed, poorly sailed, and possibly 
hindered somewhat by the derangement of her centerboard. Under 
these conditions Valkyrie’s gain is very much less than we looked 
for. 


is a nice question of ethics whether such a course is to be considered 
fair and sportsmanlike. This much may safely be said. that had it 
been Valkyrie instead of Vigilant that thus took advantage of a plain 
‘defect in the rules. there would have been a greater clamor than was 
raised over the alleged over-length of Thistle in 1887; and further, that 
it is one of those tricks which can be played just once. It is quite 
probable that before next season a fixed limit of crew will be incorpor- 
ated in the rules; or if this should not be done, every designer will be 
awake to the privileges accorded him in the tacit indorsement by the 
club of Vigilant’s action; and she will no longer have a monopoly of 
this “unmeasured increment” of power. 





Tose yachtsmen who first took an interest in the keel yacht 
through the lively controversies of 1879-80 will remember well a 
peculiar type of English yacht which attracted much attention on 
this side from the fact that it possessed quite a large amount of beam; 
the “Itchen boat,’ commonly called, or “lengther,”’ at that time racing 
very actively about Southampton water. These yachts were unique 
among British craft in being one of the two exceptions to the then 
universal tonnage rule, the other being the racing yachts of Lake 
Windermere, and both were raced under a waterline length rule. 
Another peculiar feature of the Itchen boat was its rig, many being 
semi-sloop rigged, with mast very far forward and a single jib. 

These yachts, to which the Yachtsman alludes in an article quoted 
elsewhere, were most excellent examples of the evil of great power 
on a limited length, being of great beam and draft, with a large area 
of midship section, excessive sail area, fast in smooth water, bad in a 
sea. aud at all times hard to steer. Their beam, however, commended 
them to Americans, and several were built in Boston about 1880, others 
were imported, and the type has played an important part in the 
evolution of the present American keel cutter; Pappoose is directly 
related to the Itchen family, though of later and better design, and 
both Liris and Kathleen are closely related to Curtsey, Lil and Eclipse, 

The’earliest of the Boston keel yachts, ante-dating even the Itchen 
boats, though different and more crude in model, had much in com 
mon with them, a great beam, a hollow midship section, the hull be- 
ing that of a wide centerboard boat, and an excessive draft, made up 
by a deep oak keel with an iron keel below. 

Whether in its crudest form, of the primitive Boston keel, built 
from centerboard moulds, and with a midship section resembling a 
draftman’s T square, or in the more elaborate work of skilled de- 
signers, with a beautifully curved section of the ‘“‘wineglass” form; 
the type was marked by certain strong characteristics. The beam 
and draft were greatin proportion to length, the section was very 
hollow, giving a minimum of accommodation below, the weight was 
hung very low, the sail area was excessive, requiring a large crew, 
the boat was very fast under normal racing conditions—smooth water 

and moderate breezes—but ‘expensive to build and run, hard to steer, 


and a poor seaboat. 


In the general features of her design Vigilant is closely allied to the 
Itchen boat, and the experience with this type on both sides of the 
Atlantic, shows pretty clearly what may be expected from her and 
others like her. While various circumstances, such as the defects of 
Liris’s rig and the perfection of Minerva’s design have operated at 
times to restrict the development of this type, there is no question 
that itis diretly favored by local conditions in America and existing 
American rules, and we do not for a moment question the right or the 
wisdom of a designer, who, after studying these conditions and rules 
produces an extreme example of the type to race under them. One 
question we would raise, however, at this time, and that is whether it 
is best for the clubs either actively or passively to continue to encour- 
age through the rules a type which is so expensive, unhandy, and, 
we believe, detrimental to the best interests of yachting. No doubt 
the experiment has paid, and paid well, this year in the defeat of the 
fastest yacht which has ever challenged for the Cup, but now that the 
whole yachting world is awake to what was but six months since the 
exclusive secret of Mr. Herreshoff, this great advantage of the de- 
fender has largely disappeared. This being the case, would it not be 
to the advantage of all parties, in view of the prohibitive expense to 
which racing has been raised this year, to impose certain reasonable 
limits on crew and sail area, if not to make an effort to transfer the 
principal racing to a smaller class than 87 or a possible 90ft. 





In mentioning the Itchen boats, the Yachtsman endeavors to prove 
that the value of beam was fully realized in England before the suc- 
cess of Puritan and Mayflower. This. however, was very far from 
being the case, even the victories of the Itchen boats over some of the 
fast tonnage cutters of the day failed to make any serious impression 
in England, and it is quite probable that but for the visit of Genesta 
and Galatea to America, and the success of the yachts built to meet 
them, the narrow cutter and the lengther would still be racing in Brit- 
ish waters, It was the defeat of Genesta by Puritan which gave a ful- 
crum to the lever which a few yachtsmen had been using ineffectually 
for some time to overturn the old tonnage rule. 





As THE various quotations show, the lessons of the races have been 
studied with considerable care on both sides, and the erroneous im, 
pressions published just after the last race are likely to have little effect, 
It may do no harm, however, to recapitulate the more salient points 
developed by the races, some of which were only visible when the ex- 
citement was over, and there was time for a cooler and clearer view, 

In the first place, the radical and deciding difference between the 
two yachts laid neither in the size nor in the centerboard, but in the 
type, as indicated in the midship section. That of Vigilant approached 
the T square or the ‘“‘wineglass” form of the old yachts already dis- 
cussed, and of the still greater extreme of the modern fin-keel; while 
Valkyrie showed in her section the greater area and the fair and easy 
S curve of the modern cutter as found on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The inequality in this respect was most marked, far greater than in 
any other. 

As regards actual size or power, let us assume that Vigilant could 
be reduced in dimensions and sail area, of course preserving all pro- 
portions, until her sailing length and rating exactly coincided with 
those of Valkyrie, and what would be the result. On the basis of 
Valkyrie’s actual measurement, apart from the excess of spinaker 
boom, the reduced Vigilant would be about 83ft. 1.w.1, 10,500sq. ft. of 
sail. All time allowance being thus eliminated, we believe that Vigilant 
would still win under any conditions that are favorable to her in her 
present size. The best and fairest conditions in all of the races were 
those of the triangular course, and the very large margin which can- 
not be explained away out of the lead of 12m., would more than 
cover the reduction of Vigilant’s size to Valkyrie’s rating. 

As regards the centerboard, if we assume that, while still of the 
same rating, Vigilant is robbed of her board and deepened in propor- 
tion to Valkyrie’s draft; or, on the other hand, that Valkyrie has her 
lead raised to Vigilant’s draft and a centerboard inserted, there still 
exists a difference in beam, form of section and ratio of sail to 
length, which experience tells us must make Vigilant the faster 
poat. 

Several minor points present themselves before we leave the hull; 
the all-metal construction of Vigilant and the elaborate composite 
build of Valkyrie are nearly equal in the matter of weight, while the 
copper-sheatbed bottom of the latter was probably as good or nearly 
so for the ten days following the last docking as the bronze bottom of 


Apropos of the final race and that “sprung” mast, the Field of Nov. 
4 speaks as follows: ‘With regard to the Valkyrie not having set her 
clubtopsail on the run home, Lord Dunraven informs us that it was 
not done because so much time would have been lost in hauling down 
the jibheader and setting the 1,700sq. ft. topsail, and Valkyrie was 
rolling so much more than Vigilant that he did not like to risk sending 
a man out to the gaff end to lash the clew of the jibheader, and so be 
able to use the sheet without hauling the sail down. The masthead 
had shown some signs of weakness, but that had nothing to do with 
the non-shifting of topsails.”” This is a rather humiliating confession, 
as in effect it admits that the British tar, with his heart of oak, 
stopped short at a job that was done, and done well, by good Yankee 
sailors born in Norway and naturalized on Gowanus mud and Krom- 
bach’s beer. Working at the ends of these long spars is neither safe, 
easy nor pleasant, but if it is done on one boat it must be done on the 
other, and the failure to do it is a strong admissicn of the superiority 
of the opposing crew. While Valkyrie rolled more than Vigilant, the 
work on the latter was dangerous enough to involve serious risk te 
the men in the very probable event of the topmast going; but there 
are times in a great race where a heavier risk ‘is justified by the cir- 
cumstances, and this was apparently one of them. The setting of 
corresponding sails on Valkyrie, even after Vigilant had shown the 
way, would have changed the result of the race. 
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CURRENT COMMENTS ON THE RACES. 


opinions and criticisms evoked from both sides of the Atlantic | 
ts the tecent international races would make in themselves a very re- | Would get it, in most instances, throughout a British season. The 
spectable volume of current yachting history, but the bulk of them. — Son tee Posed point to the fact, =r the large clas 
both American and British, are not worth preserving, their chie dread, and that Mr. Soper, in designing another Satanita. should rely 


cbaractoramties being stron endear ae ce aa or, on enormous initial power and -a corresponding area of sail, rather 


e details of the arrangement and 
actual sailing of the wane ong. i open - class be a 
mention a correspondent o: tsman, who asks a number o that t cas 1 ¢ 
‘ ; Pears 2 S generally admitted in America that had Irex challenged in 
westions concerning the origin of te pn Fi Rae —, is all me of Genesta, she would certainly have taken the Cup home. 
but a physical impossibility for a challenger from across the ocean to : 
: ‘ \ possible here that Irex would have fared materially better than Ge- 
win from the picked one of four defending yachts, demands a return nesta. Trusting only to memory, and without looking up the records, 


the conditions of the first race, compelling the challenger to sail ! 
sgainat an unlimited fleet. It is probable that very few of these com- | We are strongly of the impression that at the end of 1884 Genesta had 


ments come under the eyes of our readers, and we herewith present Ir 
‘ex, the latter only beginning her long and 
some of the more important ones. The Yachtsman sums up the whole with her second season, in which she showed great improvement over 


tensive ignorance of everything 
ica’s Cup, the early races and 


respondent of the Marine Jow 


matter as follows: 


We still adhere to our belief that an extra spread of 1,000sq. ft. of : oo wa : 
pal ; : possible that O’Neil might not have made the serious mistake that 
sail without any alteration in hull dimensions, would not have sufficed Carter did in the last great race, but we doubt very much whether he 


to put Valkyrie on an equality with Vigilant, but this is a mere matter | \* ; : 
of E pinion, and the main penne is, as has been pointed out, that our would on the whole have sailed his boat any better, as Captain Car- 


champion yacht, although the best that could be chosen from the fleet 


of our large class racers, was outsailed because she was outbuwilt. 


“Now, we fancy that even patriotic experts on the other side of the 

7 hrase as indicating that a 
erreshoff has conclusively established his superiority over Mr. . op B 

Gateen in the art of yacht dusigning—this is not the sense in which we | CTew carried by Vigilantin her trial races and races for the Cup. we 
nderstand the verb ‘to outbuild;’ and it is an everyday phrase in find that the Boston Herald has directed attention to the matter in a 

u , very sensible manner. This paper says it is fortunate for Vigilant 


Atlantic, will hardly interpret this 


British yachting circles. 


“There have been innumerable instances in which inferior designer's . 
have turned out a craft which has beaten the efforts of the best yacht small classes, as otherwise Vigilant would not have been able to carry 
by adopting the extreme dimensions at their dis- her big Sails 7 a strong breeze. The Boston Herald says the aver- 
sal, and signal proof has often been afforded of the inferiority of | 9&° weight of the seventy men on board Vigilant was 150lbs, or 
nearly 444 tons in all. The Boston paper concludes by saylng ‘it is 


these designs in the defeat of such boats in a succeeding year by : , 7 
yachts of amalier dimensions, but designed with consummate skili, | 2°thing more nor less than shifting ballast in human form—in other 


We could point to very many such instances under the 1730 rule, and 


architects, simpl 


this is the sense in which we understand the word ‘outbuild.’ 


“It must not be supposed, however, that we seek to disparage Mr. 
Herreshoff. None but a vessel of superlative quality could have 
sailed as Vigilant did during the last International races, and her 
designer’s reputation is too well established to suffer from an un- 
generous and untruthful attack as such an intention would cause the 

We merely intend to emphasize 
‘Thalassa’s’ argument, that the extra beam and sail spread of 
Vigilant, went a very long way toward her victory over Valkyrie. 
Some journals are in the habit of calling Vigilant the ‘more power- 
ful’ vessel, and by this, we presume, a reference is intended to her 
greater beam; for, so far as we can learn, she is the reverse of 
‘powerful,’ and to our thinking, Mr. Watson would find it an easy 
task to beat Valkyrie thoroughly with a vessel of Vigilant’s beam and 


foregoing lines to become. 


sail spread. 


“But the fact is simply this, that the ideas of our designers are more 
cramped than those of our enterprising cousins, and if we may 
ever hope to see the old Cup back in these waters, the challenger must 
be prepared to build a craft of proportions so extreme that no advance 


can be made on them during the period of Yankee incubation. 


“\e have referred in another place to Satanita as an illustration of a 
misdirected effort (from an International point of view) to out-Herod 
Herod. She has been a successful yacht this season in the waters for 
which she was built, but, as Mr. Leslie reminds us, the climatic con- 
ditions of Sandy Hook are widely different from those of the Solent 
and the Clyde, and such a boat as Satanita would be the very worst to 


choose as a challenger for the Cup. 


“When we first published the news of Lord Dunraven’s challenge and 
that of Mr. Carroll, we predicted both Navahoe’s and Vaikyrie’s 
failure in their respective enterprises, although we confess that the 
former made such a very much worse display than we had anticipated 
were somewhat raised as regards Valkyrie. In both 
cases the primary odds were fearfnlly against the challenger—as they 
will always be, until thé challenger sees his way to build for one object 
only, leaving all other considerations in the background or until some 
such International arrangement as Thalassa suggests becomes an ac- 
complished fact. The latter alternative, although by far the more 
desirable, will, we fear, be difficult of realization, for the America Cup 
has become of transcendent importance among International trophies; 
and although our American cousins have now shown themselves 
willing to take up the glove on terms as fair as in any preceding cases, 
yet it is perhaps too much to expect of them to grant an abandonment 
of what may be called their historic advantages, for it must be re- 
membered that these have been embodied in the conditions governing 


that our ho 


races for the Victoria Cup. 


“It would go far to achieve a pe degree of equality between the 

le of measurement could be arranged. 
This is an old idea, of course, but it may be none the worse for that. 
any means obviate all the 
difficulties of a challenger on either side, it might prove to be a boon 
to both countries, for it is quite possible that under the existing 
régime, @ challenger fit to cross the ocean may become an actual im- 
possibility, and this would be avoided by a common rating rule of a 
more sensible nature than that now existing in either country, while 
at the same time it would certainly tend to put new life into the classes 


two countries if a uniform ru 


Although this in itself would not b 


less dignified than that of ‘cup challengers’ and ‘cup defenders.’ 


“That our present rating rule is not the best that could be devised 
for cultivating the microbe of a successful challenger, must be patent 
to anyone who remembers the extinct length classes of Southampton 
Water. We are no great admirers of the type of boat evolved by that 
system of measurement, but we have not the slightest doubt that, had 
this primitive rule of mere load-line length been adopted instead of the 
present bastard scheme, our 85-footers of to-day would have been fit 


to cope with any sailing thing afloat. These same Southampton 


‘footers’ are now of historical interest. They were brought to great 


perfection long before the era of the Genesta—Puritan races, and. that 


being so, they form a conclusive argument in favor of the Britisher 


when the question is raised as to which of the two countries, England 
or America, has taught the other the more in the matter of yacht 
designing. Prior to the Genesta challenge, the almost unballasted 
beamy skimming-dish, fitted with a centerboard, was the pride and 
joy of American yachtsmen. But it was not askimming-dish that met 
Genesta, although one was fruitlessly built for this purpose. Puritan 
was a combination of the keel boat and the beamy centerboard. The 
keel boat attributes were, however, lost sight of in the crow of seif- 
gratulation with which Uncle Sam announced his triumph. Then, 
when the Galatea matches were sailed, the defender, Mayflower, was 
endowed even to a greater extent with the features of the keel boat, 
and Uncle Sam crowed louder than ever over the virtues of his (British 
invented) centerboard. But tke climax was reached when Volunteer 
—a still further advance in the keel direction—defeated Thistle. This 
time there could be no question about it, the American type was 
invincible—at least that is what the American press would have had 
us believe. But the new deed told another tale from experts in yacht 
racing —as then understood by the New York Y C. : 

“Now all this time we had a local class of some importance at 
Southampton. That it was of ‘some importance’ may be gathered 
from the fact that many owners were willing to —o it at an ex- 
penditure of considerably over £600 for the mere building of a 30ft. 
boat. These yachts were generally (in the Genesta period) of about 
three beams to length—or fully as broad as any of the then Yankee 
centerboard cracks of the same length—and they were deep keel boats, 
with a very hollow midship section. How, then, did our cousins teach 
us the value of beam? 

“Does not the blame for such a;boast being even possible, lie with the 
Yacht Racing Association in sticking to a rule which, as the South- 
ampton classes proved under their very eyes, did not and could not, 
produce what they have lately stated to be the object of their doubtful 
ambition—the ‘fastest’ yacht? We have not yet learned the full 
value of the centerboard, although we have invented it, even in view 
of Valkyrie’s defeat; but this is hardly to be wondered at when one 
calls to mind the experience gained in our waters through Queen Mab, 
not to speak of Iverna and many other British centerboard boats, and 
also through the record of Navahoe. But we had learned the value of 


beam long before the time when Uncle Sam ‘claims’ to have taught | 


us our lesson. On the other hand, the Vigilant of to-day far more 
closely approximates to the Southampton 30-footer of ‘84 than to her 
boasted Yankee prototype of the same date. Her ancestry is not 
doubtful—it is British.” 

In the same number the Yachtsman suggests the desirability of 
Square courses and no time limit, but offers no better reason for either 
than that it would remove all possible grounds for the criticism that 
Vigilant, though fast enough at home, could not win over British re- 


gatta courses. What a foreign yacht can do over bad local courses is | 


4matter of no importance whatever. No one thinks the worse of 
Genesta because she was beaten by Puritan over the inside course, and 
it will be a long day before the courses for a Cup contest will be 
arranged after those which, through local conditions, some of the 
British clubs are compelled to race over. Apart from the prevalent 
light winds on our coast, no better or fairer courses are to be found 
anywhere than off Marblehead or outside Sandy Hook, or even off 
Newport. This same cry for four-sided courses was heard from the 
Clyde after the defeat of Thistle, and was as absurd then as it is now. 
The day has fortunately gone by when important international 
matches are decided over local courses, and no time record over such 
courses can stand alongside of an actual trial on the open sea, as in 
the present races. 

The Yachtsman, however, continues as follows: ‘Our opinion is that 
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oe is not intended to be correct, but the advantages of live bal- 
Jast depend so much on the type of boat that we have, in the second 
diagram, attempted to represent as closely as is possible the true 
section of Vigilant, the position of her lead, the amount of freeboard 
and the angle at which she is at her best. The lead keel if shown by 
the solid black. the center of buoyancy in the upright and inclined 
ea is indicated approximately, the weight of the crew on deck 

shown at 4, and that of the same weight of lead stowed as low as 
possible by the shaded section at 6. 

In its first position, at 4, this weight is at a distance of about 12ft. 
from C. B. 1, while in the position 6 it is about 4ft., its righting power 
being measured in the one case by the lever arm 12 and in the other 
by the arm 4, or a gain of 3 to 1. 

The Field assumes that if this weight were not carried at 4 in the 
shape of crew it would be carried below the present keel in the shape 
of more lead; but it would be much nearer the case to assume that 
the designer, after selecting the extreme limit of draft possible, had 
still provided for his crew weight on deck, and that if denied this privi- 
lege he would be compelled to put the same weight in lead at 6 in the 
second diagram, on top of the existing lead keel, rather than at 6 in 
the first figure, below the same keel. A study of the second diagram 
will show that, apart from measurement of waterline and the shifting 
of the crew in any desirable direction, the gain through the weight of 
the extra crew at 4 is most important in a boat of Vigilant’s section, 
and to it must be added the weight of the normal crew, 244 tons more, 
acting on the same long lever arm. 


Vigilant would have poened the crack of this season (notwithstanding 
the fleet she would have been required to meet) had she been built 
| only for racing in these waters. She likes smooth water, and she 













= upon, as in the smaller classes, great length of loadline and small 
sails.” 
In discussing the previous races The Yachtsman makes the statement 









his wilt be news to Americans, as it has never been considered at all 








won as much prize 





oney and was considered quite as fast a boat as 
fonorable reputation 






her original form, as was the case later on with Iverna. It is quite 








ter’s handling was generally commended here. 

We recently quoted some remarks from the Field on centerboards 
ont ballast, the subject being continued in the following issue as 
‘ollows: 

“In reference to the remarks we made last week about the ballast 












Passing to the matter of sail area the Field says: 

‘In a clever article on the America Cup races, the Shipping Gazette 
intimates that neither the New York nor the Y. R. A. rating and time 
allowances sufficiently value sail spread. ‘There is no doubt some 
truth in this, but under such limited conditions that it is scarcely a 
matter which can be adjusted without creating worse anomalies. The 
Vigilant has, in round numbers. 1500 sq. ft. more canvas than Valkyrie, 
and, according to the accepted formula, if Valkyrie’s speed equalled 12 
knots Vigilant’s should be 12.5 knots, and the allowance on a course 
of thirty miles would be six minutes. But it is seldom that the 
conditions for ‘full speed’ exist, and the Y. R. A. adopted 0.45 of 
the full speed allowance only, the following being found by a special 
formula. The New York formula is somewhat different, and .5 of the 
full speed allowance is used. It can be supposed that the Americans 
discovered in the same way we did that the average tim one yacht 
can allow another is only about half what the extreme time would be. 
In considering this subject of excessive sail, the cases of vessels being 
under-canvassed must not be overlooked. Satanita is an example of 
this class of vessel, and, while small sails are in some ways to be com- 
mended, there is no doubt if a rule were framed to promote such an 
end, that a very undesirable type of hull would be at the same time 
Ss But, leaving the rating rule out of the question, there has 

nm evidence this season that the scale of allowances between large 
and small vessels is inadequate. That is to say, the ‘curve’ appor- 
tioning the allowances is too flat, say between 40-rating and 150-rating. 
This, of course, could be easily remedied by altering the scale; but it 
would be rash to do it on the evidence of one season’s racing only.” 

The following, also from the Field, was written, we believe. by Mr. 
Harry Horn, who came over specially to report the races. What he 
says about the over-confidence of Valkyrie’s crew is quite correct, 
and it is quite possible that the good showing of the yacht in the first 
attempt at a race was a positive hurt to her afterward. The Field's 
comments on the moral effect of racing on the wrong side of the pond 
among a strange fleet, are quite in harmony with our own views: 

“It seems hard to have to say now for the fourth time that the crew 
of the English boat has become demoralized after a race or two, yet 
this is the case. It seems that the crew came over here too confident, 
and consequently are easily cast down. The circumstances and con- 
ditions have much to do with this state of affairs, as ocean sailing 
among a lot of steamers is very different to racing in the Thames, 
Clyde, or even at Plymouth. This fact must be recognized by any one 
wanting to win the America Cup, and it seems clear that any yacht 
coming out with the intention of winning this Cup should come early 
in the year and get used to the conditions of the case, and practice 
ocean sailing rather than over Isle of Wight and Torbay courses. It is 
the old. story; the boats of the place, be it England, Ireland, America, 
or the Fiji Islands, are the most suitable to the place. Hence to beat 
them in their own waters you must accommodate yourself to the cir- 
cumstances, and not think that by mere pretty work, such as starting 
first, tacking in no time at all, etc., youcan win. No,no. That is not 
the game, but rather to go over the course at a reasonable speed and 
keep going right along; no pretty work is needed to do this. Not that 
this should be put down as the primary reason for defeat. but rather 
as one of them, since nothing demoralizes a crew more than to get a 

ood start and then lose it. True, all the last four challengers 

ave tried to look the same wind as the defenders. This was 
wrong, as the defenders in each case were beamier, hence pro- 
bably closer winded. Again, one and ‘all of the challengers 
have added to their sail plan for these waters, and most of 
them have found their trim altered for this reason, and have 
found the boats hard to steer in a fresh wind; this was particularly 
noticeable in the case of Genesta. On the last day, in a fresh wind, 
her helm was across her all the time; and one hears the same yarn 
about Valkyrie; but these are trifles; the whole question must simmer 
down to one of power, i. e., driving power, and, plainly put, it is sheer 
nonsense to expect one boat to give another 10 or 14 per cent. in sail 
area, i. e., driving power, and expect towin. This, after all, is what 
we have been doing for the past eight years, always, no doubt, expect- 
ing that the Yankee boat could not carry her sail; but having 
wrong now four times in eight years, it seems that the time has come 
now when we should give in and try to equal our good friends in 
power to drive a given hull, etc., through the water. 

‘‘When the time allowance which Vigilant had to allow Valkyrie was 
declared in the New York Yacht Club the writer had the honor to be 
near that true and clever yachtsman, Gen. Paine, and heard him say 
that he would rather have the cloth (7. e., 1,000sq. ft.) than the time 
allowance. These few words cover it all. and show the cause of our 
continuous defeat, namely, our want of driving power. To put it 
plainly, what would the world think of a man with a steam 
yacht of 85ft. l.w.1., capable of oe 1,000 L. H. P., challenging 
another yacht of, say, 85ft. 6in. l.w.1., with 1,100, for a 30-mile race, 
and giving him 128s. time allowance? Surely the most appropriate 
term other than crank would come from an English rather than an 
American dictionary. 

The last race for the Cup was indeed a surprise to many, as the ma- 
jority believed that Vigilant would beat Valkyrie badly in a fresh 
breeze, and were surprised to find Valkyrie leading them by Im. 55s. 
at the outer mark, while, om the other hand, the Valkyrie party ex- 
pected that in such weather their vessel would beat Vigilant easily to 
windward. Both boats wére perfectly handled, and a better race 
could hardly have becn sailed. Vigilant’s speed down wind was some- 
thing to talk about afterward. The result of these races proves con- 
clusively that if we want to win the Cup we must give up our foolish 
idea of expecting to do it with a boat of 10 per cent. less sail area, 
and therefore with far less power, and no doubt it would be better 
if the next challenger were to arrange it so chat the sail area should 
not exceed a certain amount by 1 per cent., as in the case of the l.w.1. 
It was unfortunate that Valkyrie lost her two spinakers, as, but for 
this accident, she would certainly have won this race; but, as she 
would surely have lost the next triangular one, there was not so very 
much cause for regret, the general opinion of everybody being that 
in a hard reaching wind Vigilant would beat Valkyrie very badly. It 
was very evident that the races took place far too late in the year, and 
it is more than likely that they will never be sailed so late again. 

‘Valkyrie shipped a couple of tons of lead the day before the race, 
which reduced the time aliowance she had te receive from Vigilant 
from 1m. 48s. to 1m. 33s., the reason for putting in this lead being that 
the vessel was not steering well, it being evident that in stripping out 
all her cabin fittings they had lifted her stern, and consequently she 
was by the head. It seems a great pity she was not sailed at exactly 
the same 1.w.1. as the one on which she won her best races in England.” 

The question of the inequality of sail area, and in fact of size in gen- 
eral, between the challenger and defender has been discussed at length 
by Lieut.-Col. J. T. Bucknill (*“‘Thalassa’’) in several publications; but 
the true gist of the matter comes down to this, that the privilege of 
outbuilding is one of the chief prerogatives of the defender, and one 
that in all probability he will be loath to resign. As long as it exists, 
the only one to blame for an inequality in size or sail area, in other 
words a deficiency of aye on the [ety of the challenger, is the de- 
signer of that vessel. It rests with him to select his elements and 
dimensions for the home or foreign racing, or both; but if he would 
win the Cup, he must keep to the latter alone. pe on 4 Valkyrie 
comes nearer to the American ideal than any previous challenger; in 
fact she carried more sail than Volunteer, but Mr. Watson could not 

ssibly know how much his opponents were prepared to outbuild 

im as soon as they knew his approximate power. 

We fully agree with Col. Bucknill that the contest would be far fairer 
if the two parties were bound by the same limit of sail area or sailing 
length, and we can see nothing unfair in it; in fact. we are of the opin 
ion that some reasonable limitation on sail or size would be of advan- 
tage all around, to the defender as much as the challenger, in inducing 
@ more moderate and less costly type of yacht. In our opinion a re- 
turn to the 70ft. class for Cup racing would be of the greatest advan 
tage to the defender and it would be still better if some limit, however 
large, were placed on the sailing length as well. 

“Spinaker,”’ the Clyde correspondent of the Boston Globe. is, as 
usual, at sea over the centerboard, and with amusing results. In one 
letter he writes: ‘“‘What Vigilant has again proven is that a center- 
board means tag Snee, on certain points of sailing. and in a certain 
weight of wind.”’ Three days after, just after the final race, he writes: 
“Friday’s race has at least proven one fact, that the latest design in 







that there was no restriction as to number of crew, as there is in the 









words, men and not lead are shifted.’ 

“The question of carrying big crews in beamy boats has been 
pretty well discussed, both in this country and in America, and 
the sort of craft it engenders has been generally deprecated. In 
the result crews have been limited in the small classes in both 
countries. As a matter of fact however, a big crew (instead of 
dead weight in the form of ballast stowed under the platform) is more 
objectionable in a large vessel than in a small one; and it must be 
remembered, as we pointed out last week, that weight in the lead 
keel or inside ballast box would be generally more effictive than the 
equivalent weight under the weather rail on deck. This matter is so 
little understood that it is deserving of illustration. The accompany- 
ing wood cut represents the midsection of a yacht with a beam of 































































































2%ft., and draft of water 14ft. The figure 1 represents the general cen- 
ter of gravity of the weight of the vessel and everything on board her; 
and 2 represents the center of buoyancy when the yacht is heeled to 
25°. The length of the righting arm is represented by 3, the resultant 
of the weight of water displaced acting upward through 2, and the 
weight of the yacht — downward through 1; the weight of the 
water is exactly equal to the weight of the yacht. 

“If a weight be placed on deck at 4 it will raise the center of gravity 
(1) determined by the ae. » 

x 


D 


where W is the weight on deck in tons, F the height the weight is in 
feet above the center of gravity (1), and D the weight of the yacht in 
tons. Say the weight equals that of thirty men, or 2 tons (thirty men 
are chosen to represent the ballast men Vigilant carried in her races 
over and .bove the forty men required to work her). It will be pre- 
sumed the average height these thirty men are located above the cen- 
ter of gravity is 10ft.; when the yacht is in the upright position they 
would raise the center of gravity (if the weight of the yacht equalled 
150 tons) 
2x 10 


{50 = 13ft. 
A study of the figure will show \that, if the center of gravity (1) is 
raised, the righting arm (3) will be shortened (by sine of angle) 0.052ft., 
and so the righting power would be decreased. 

“But the weight (4) is placed, say, 10ft. out horizontally from (1) 
measured when the yacht is in the upright position, then (by the 
same — (1) would be shifted horizontally in the direction of 
the small arrow, and the righting arm (3) would be lengthened 0.13ft., 
or double the decrease due to placing the weight (4) so much above 
(1). Thus there would be still a gain of 0.052ft. in length of righting 
lever. or stiffness, by having the thirty extra men on deck: there 
would be a still greater gain if they were below in. say, the position 
(5). Next, suppose that, instead of having the thirty extra men on 
deck, an equivalent weight of lead (2 tons) is placed on the keel at (6) 
1lft. below the center of gravity (1), then / the equation already 
cited, the center of gravity would be lowered 0.15ft., and the righting 
arm (3) would be lengthened 0.06ft. Thus the effect on the stability 
of the yacht in smooth water would be the same: whether the men 
were out to windward on deck, or an equivalent weight placed on the 
keel. But in point of fact, the weight in a fixed pesition on the keel 
would be much more effective than a more or less shifting weight on 
deck; and inasea way the bad effect of having weights winged out 
would not be experienced. 

However accurate the Field's calculations may be, they are based on 
false premises so far as the actual form of the yacht and disposition 
of the ballast is concerned, and they introduce an element, the height 
of the center of gravity, which needlessly complicates the matter. 

Iu a wide flat boat, at least, the height of the center of gravity need 
not be considered and. the real question being the advantage of a 
certain weight at 4, on the weather deck, or stowed as low as practi- 
cable inside, the actual conditions are nearly as shown in the follow. 
ing diagram. 


























































































While this section is not correct, it represents quite nearly enough 
that of Vigilant, and the angle of keel shown, 15 degrees, is about 
that at which such a model will do its fastest sailing. The Field's 
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British keel boats is more than a match for the latest American 
oe in centerboards in anything like a good breeze of wind anda 
hi sea; and this confirms the Clyde opinion, that the centerboard 
is a holiday toy, not good enough to face a race across the Atlantic, 
with its varied checks of wind.”” We are not much surprised at these 
opinions of our Clyde friend, but we are at the Ses editorial 
opinions in the Globe, that: “The one thing which stands out the 
most prominently after the winning of the Cup is, perhaps, the 
triumph of the centerboard type over the keel. The improved Ameri- 
can centerboard has again beaten not only the improved British keel 
but also what was supposed to be the best American keel which could 
be turned out.” This opinion, however, is in a great measure con- 
tradicted by the remainder of the same article, which goes on to 
— out the radical differences in other important points between 

igilant and Valkyrie, leaving the impression on the mind of the 
reader that perhaps the centerboard had really little to do with the 
result after all. 

*“Spinaker” has been on this side and should be well posted in Cup 
matters, but he falls into the error of stating that the New York Y. C. 
has laid down an ultimatum that a challenger should establish a 
record at home before crossing the Atlantic. No such condition ex- 
ists, either within or without the deed of gift. 

Crossing to this side,-the Intelligencer, of Belleville, Ont., has 
always devoted much attention to international racing since the days 
of the Atalanta challenge; and, as it proves, is possessed of an incon- 
veniently long memory. In an editorial on the races it handles in a 
vigorous manner the question of Vigilant’s relationship to the Ameri- 
can centerboard sloop, quoting liberally from the old sloop advocates 
as to what really constitutes a sloop, and showing how far Vigilant is 
from the qualifications once universally accepted. 

A writer over the nom de plume of “Pioneer,” in the San Francisco 
Field Sports, discusses the two yachts very fairly, and though evi- 
dently an American, touches on the same question of the type and 
origin of Vigilant, as follows: “‘The victories have been American 
largely through our patural aptitude for new ideas; the main evi- 
dence of conservatism being the continued use of an almost eliminated 
little centerboard in a deep vessel of another oe. We said some 
years ago that boards were better than keels, and light draft with in- 
side ballast only, better than deep vessels with outside weight. We 
have taken the transatlantic rig bodily, also their depth and manner 
of carrying ballast; then -_ not honestly say we are sailing deep 
cutters and beat John Bull at his own hobby? Is it not more to our 
credit to build faster models and sail them better, than to shout etern- 
ally about the centerboard doing it all, making believe that we are 
sticking to skimmivg dishes with inside ballast?” 

The Model Yachtsman and Canoeist comments on the races as fol- 
lows: ‘There has been a prolific crop of excuses for our defeat and 
numerous utterances from people who find it easy to be wise after the 
event. Attention has been drawn to the circumstances of Valkyrie 
being lightened until her l.w.l. was shortened 15in. just prior to sail- 
ing, and it is surmised that she did not sail in America up to the form 
she showed in her races at home. It is also noticed that Vigilant car- 
ried a lot of live ballast by having about twenty men on board that 
would not be required to work theship, and there may well be some- 
thing in both of these items that has contributed to bring about our 
defeat. The ballast taken out would probably have been useful in the 
second race, but not sufficient to have turned the loss intoa win. In 
the last race it would no doubt have been of considerable advantage, 
and perhaps turned the scale in spite of accident. The live ballast in 

a beamy boat like Vigilant would count for something, it may be more 
than can be gauged; and we think it would be better in future races if 
the crews were limited, as there is no telling how far this feature can 
be carried with success, even in large yachts; and that the depend- 
ence, even to a small degree, on live ballast is objectionable, no 
yachtsman who wishes well to the — will be inclined to deny. 
Valkyrie was, however, designed and built—talent and money made 
their effort in her—to win the America ~— and the combination has 
failed. For our part we expected it would. it is a big special task, 
and if ever the Cup is to be won all conventionality must be set aside. 
The challenger must be designed, not for our waters, our courses and 
our breezes, but those of America. It must be remembered that the 
time allowance is small, and conseauently is not a prime factor in 
arranging for success; that under these conditions and the conditions 
of American breezes and waters, that the —- of the l.w.], makes 
it practically a length class race, and therefore that the most power- 
ful boat of the length is sure to win. In smooth water and long 
heaves of sea, beam gives more power than depth of body, and whether 
the great beam pays over here or not, it will pay over there.” We 
could continue these quotations indefinitely, but enough are given to 
show the general drift of opinion, at least on the part of the yachting 
press. 


Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. 
INAUGURAL MEETING—NEW YORK, NOV. 17, 1893. 

Tue present year has been a most eventful one in this country, and 
occurrences that would ordinarily have attracted wide notice have 
been almost lost sight of in the bustle and excitement of the great 
Chicago jubilee. Many events of seemingly great importance just 
now are destined to be forgotton before they have been long relegated 
to the domain of history: while others that may seem small and insig- 
nificant beside the vast pageants and imposing ceremonies of the 
Columbian year, are destined to assume an added importance as they 
glide further and further into the past. To this latter class belongs 
the organization of the new ange | of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers of the United States, which, as has already been told in 
the Forest AND STREAM, was called into existence early this year, and 
which, within the present week, has celebrated its inaugural meeting 
in New York. 

When we consider the vast interests which must be favorably af- 
fected by the successful carrying out of the new scheme, and of the 
work long since accomplished in the same direction by similar societies 
of other nations, notably Great Britain, it is a matter of wonder that the 
formation of such a society has '-een so long deferred in the United 
States. It would profit little now to discuss the causes of such inac- 
tion, as it is evident that they no longer exist, but on the contrary 
have been superseded by others which have resulted in the very suc- 
cessful inauguration of a body which promises to be permanent, and 
to have a most powerful influence on the progress of naval design at 
home and abroad. 

The work of the society this year has gone no further than the pre- 
liminary organization and the announcement of its aims, but the roll 
up to the date of the —- included 265 members and 170 associ- 
ates. The meeting was called for Nov. 16-17, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers very courteously placed its club house at the 
disposal of the sister organization, and the meetings were held in the 
roomy and well-appointed lectureroom. After a meeting of the 
council the general meeting was opened by the president, Clement A. 
Griscom, of Philadelphia, the president of the International Naviga- 
tion Co., in the following address: 

Gentlemen—You have conferred upon me the honorable duty of 
calling together the first general meeting of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers of the United States. While I am 
very grateful for this distinction, I do not accept the honor as a per- 
sonal tribute, but rather as your recognition of the important inter- 
ests over which I preside, and which are so intimately connected with 

our art. 
7m The organization of this Society at this time and under the inspira- 
tion of such names as William H. Webb, Charles H. Cramp, George E. 
Weed, H. Taylor Gause, William T. Sampson, Horace See, Frank T. 
Fernald, Francis T. Bowles, Washington L. Capps, Edwin D. Morgan, 
George W. Quintard, Harrington Putnam and Jacob W. Miller, is sig- 
nificant of the lively interest which the busy people of this country 
are at last taking in the international struggle for marine supremacy. 

Your articles of incorporation state that the particular object of 
this Society is the promotion of practical and scientific knowledge in 
the arts of shipbuilding and marine engineering and the allied profes- 
sions, and this object is to be furthered by meetings for social inter- 
course among members, at which shall be read and discussed profes- 
sional papers on appropriate topics, the knowledge thus obtained to 
be circulated by publication. 

That the need of such a society as this was recognized by the naval 
architects and marine engineers of our country is strikingly exhibited 
= the immediate response to the call for members by a roll of 265 ap- 
plicants duly qualified by professional standing,which roll of members 
includes, I can certainly say, most of the distinguished men of the 
profession in this country, and the appreciation of the need for this 
society was quite as remarkably shown by the application of 170 gen- 
tlemen to become associate members, who, although not profession- 
ally qualified as naval architects or marine engieeers, are qualified by 
profession, occupation or scientific attainment to discuss the qualities 
of a ship and her propelling machinery, and this list includes experi: 
enced ship owners, gallant yachtsmen, scientific experts of kindred 
professions, and men interested in the development of our national 
and commercial navy. You are, therefore, to be congratulated that 
your society has been so successfully and happily inaugurated. 

Societies similar to yours exist in Great Britain, in France and in 
other European countries, and itis admitted that their influence upon 
the development of the art has been invaluable. As long ago as 
January, 1860, eighteen distinguished naval architects and marine 
engineers, and otherwise scientific men, met at the hall of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, in 
London, and established the British Institutions of Naval Architects. 
The:e eighteen men were all distinguished and included, among 
etners, the Reverend Joseph Woolley, Principal of the School of 
Mathematics and Naval Construction, Portsmouth; John Scott Rus- 
sell, John Penn, John Grantham, Nathaniel Barnaby and E. J. R: ed. 

The first meeting of this institution was held March 1, 1860, with Sir 
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John Somerset a president; and surely you will all sustain 
mae in the expression that to the knowledge disseminated by the de- 
liberations and discussions of that society, widely promulgated during 
the thirty-three eg: of its existence, Great Britain owes much of the 
development of her commercial and naval power. 

_ There can be no doubt that such a society as yours, so firmly estab- 
lished by your distinguished membership, should exercise a valuable 
influence on the future of our Navy and of our commercial marine. 

Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, late chief constructor of the British Navy, 
and one of the organizers of the British Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects, remarked in my presence a year or two ago that no nation 
could maintain an efficient navy without a prosperous commercial 
marine to support it. This is a truism from a distinguished and 
observant man, and when I found the rolls of this society, even now 
in its infancy containing the names of distinguished naval officers, 
naval architects and naval engineers, who have chiefly devoted 
themselve to the development of our merchant marine, I was 
reminded of Sir Nathaniel Barnaby’s remark, and congratulated 
myself, as an American, that at last there had arisen in this country a 
public sentiment that is organizing to improve and to develop the art 
of shipbuilding, and it struck me also as significant that this society 
was called into existence almost with the construction of our new 
national navy, showing that the appropriation by Congress for a series 
of cruisers and battle ships not alone adds power and influence to our 
national flag, but stimulates throughout the land an interest in mari- 
time affairs, without which no nation can be truly great, and has al- 
ready created a public sentiment anxious to support and encourage 
the development of our mercantile marine. 

In our country, where the national policy is to maintain no large 
standing army, and ae a moderate navy, a Naval Reserve merchant 
fleet, quietly and usefully employed in the peaceful pursuit of com- 
merce, is as necessary as are the millions of well-trained and self-sup- 
porting State militia, slumbering on their arms, unseen and industri- 
ously employed, to the support of the regular army. 

It is a constant source of proper national congratulation that it is 
not necessary that the power and strength of our nation should be 
represented by its regularly maintained army and navy, but the assur- 
ance of our national safety, from foreign and domestic foe is in the 
reserve power of the people, ready and able and willing to respond to 
a national call. 

Our — State militia is recognized as the source from which our 
national army would be instantly strengthened in time of war, but 
the nation seems to have overlooked the fact that our navy should 
have a similar reserve strength. The national sentiment which is 
now producing a new navy cannot overlook the axiom that a navy 
er be sustained successfully without a merchant marine to sus- 

ain it. 

The inauguration of your society, therefore, seems to have occurred 
at a fruitful moment, when our new navy is well under way, meetin 
with a popular response; and when there is also shortly to be realiz 
an important addition to your merchant marine and naval reserve 
strength. And your first general meeting occurs at a time in our 
naval and commercial history when its discussions are sure to have a 
great influence on the future of the arts which represent the building 
and running of ships, both naval and commercial. 

Ishall not detain you with a history of the decline of our foreign 
commerce nor with the history of shipbuilding in thiscountry. As 
long as your yards were supported by orders from our merchants, 
your skill occupied no mean place in international competition. Cir- 
circumstances forced the merchant of the last generation to abandon 
ship owning in foreign trades, but. being educated to transportation, 
his son, with the energy of the father, largely became the builder and 
operator and owner of the railroads of this generation. 

The ship owner in foreign trade nearly passed away, the practice of 
the art in that field slumbered, but that the art of shipbuilding had 
not expired with you is shown in the magnificent types designed and 
constructed for the trade of our coast, our Lakes and our inland 
waters, and perhaps nothing is more significant than the fact that you 
are always abie, when necessary, to build a better naval cruiser than 
the last, and a better yacht to defend the America Cup. 

As I am one who believes the Cup is here tostay, so do I believe that 
with a demand for commercial vessels, your architects and engineers 
and mechanics will show that the skill still remains with you, not only 
to cope successfully with the highest talent of any country, but also to 
keep in advance. Gentlemen, the future influence of this society—on 
the art of shipbuilding and on the laws which affect the safety of life 
and property at sea—is in your hands. 

The first paper was on the subject of ‘‘The Evolution of the Atlantic 
Greyhound,’ by Charles H. Cramp, Esq., President Wm. Cramp & 
Sons’ Ship and Engine Building Co., Philadelphia, Pa., read by Sec’y- 
Treas. Capps, Mr. Cramp being present, but unable to read it him- 
self. The second paper was on the “Determination of the Approximate 
Dimensions of a Vessel to Fulfilla given Programme or Requirements,” 
by Joseph J. Woodward, Naval Constructor, U.S. N. Following this 
was a paper on “United States Treasury Rules for the Inspection of 
Machinery and Boilers,” by James T. Boyd, Esq., General Manager, 
George F. Blake Manufacturing Co. After a recess for lunch, the 
afternoon session was opened with a paper on the “Production in the 
United States of st Steel Engine, Gun and Armor Forgings,” by 
Russell W. Davenport, Esq., Vice-President Bethlehem Iron Co., South 
Bethlehem, Pa. The fina! paper of the first day was on “Coal Bunkers 
and Coaling Ships,’ by Albert P. Niblack, Lieutenant U. S. Navy. 
During the day a nominating committee was appointed and an election 
of permanent officers held, resulting as follows: Clement A. Griscom, 
President; Chief Constructor Theodore D. Wilson, U. 8. N., First 
Vice-President; Charles H. Cramp, Chief Engineer George W. Melville, 
U.S. N.; George W. Quintard, Irving M. Scott, Francis A Walker and 
William H. Webb, Vice-Presidents, and Assistant Naval Constructor 
Washington L. Capps, U. 8. N., Sec’y-Treas. 

% In the evening, over 80 members met at the Brunswick, the dinner 
being followed by speeches. 

The second day’s proceedings opened with the reading of a paper on 
“Steel Ships of the United States Navy,”’ by Theodore D. Wilson, ex- 
Chief Constructor, U.S. N. In the absence of George W. Melville, 
Engineer-in-Chief U. S. Navy; his paper entitled ‘Notes on the 
Machinery of the New Vessels of the United States Navy,” was read 
by Secty-Treas. Capps. The next paper read by the author was on the 
“Comparative Performances of American and Foreign Freighting 
Ships—Our Superiority,” by Wm. W. Bates, Esq., late Commissioner 
of Navigation, Treasury Department. 

During the afternoon session three papers were read: “Some 
Thoughts on the Design of New_York Ferryboats,”’ by Col. Edwin A. 
Stevens, Pres. of the Hoboken Ferry Co.; ‘On the Law of Frictional 
Resistance,” by Prof. W. F. Durant, of Cornell University, and on 
“The Steam Yacht as a Naval Auxiliary in Time of War,” by Wm. 
Gardner, Esq. Owing to lack of time, the following papers were read 
by title only: ‘The Wetted Surface of Ships,” by David W. Taylor, 
Naval Constructor, U.S. N. “The Influence of Speed and Weight of 
Machinery on the Determination of the Other Elements of the Design 
of Steam Vessels,’’ by John J. O'Neill, Esq, Naval Architect and 
Marine Engineer. “The Development of Shipbuilding on the Great 
Lakes,” by J. F. Pankhurst, Esq., Vice-President and General Manager 
Globe Iron Works, Cleveland, Ohio. 

We are unable, owing to lack of space, to give even an abstract of 
the various papers and discussions, but the proceedings on both days 
were interesting in the extreme. Both papers and discussions will be 
published later on. The meeting finally closed with expressions of 
thanks to Lieut. F. I. Bowles, to whom the Society owes its first in- 
ception, and to Pres. Griscom and Sec’y-Treas. Capps, who have each 
contributed largely to the success of the first meeting. 


Southern Y. C. 
NEW ORLEANS, NOV. 5. 


QuITE a crowd of people witnessed the race on Nov. 5 between the 
sloops Nepenthe, 50 6ft., and Montauk, 43.4ft. of the Southern Y. C. 
For quite a while there has existed a friendly rivalry between the two 
boats, and it was decided to arrange a race, so that the question of 
superiority be settled. 

The breeze had been very light during the forenoon, almost from 
due north. At about 1:30 P. M. the wind shifted a little to the west, 
then began to freshen, and when the starting gun was fired it was 
blowing about 10 miles an hour. 

The race wasrun over atriangular 15 mile course and under the 
rules of the Southern Y. C. 

Nepenthe, owned by C. P. Richardson, was sailed by Capt. Young. 
Montauk. owned by Peter Labouise, was sailed by Commodore Dennis 
Ansiel, of Pass Christian, Miss. 

The signal gun was fired at 2 o'clock P. M.; at 2:01:50 Montauk 
crossed the line and Nepepthe followed about 134 minutes later. The 
course to the first stake was a dead beat to windward, both boats were 
handled beautifully, but Nepenthe after turning the stake showed her 
wonderful speed and finished the first circuit with enough time ahead 
to win the race. By this time the wind had increased in velocity to 17 
miles an hour, which exactly suited Nepenthe and forced Montauk to 
haul down her topsail. 

The full times were: 

1st 2d Cor- 

Start. round. round. Finish. Elapsed. rected. 

203 10 30003 35250 44155 238 45 2 38 45 
..2 0150 307 35 43020 50606 25416 259 22 

ANODRAC. 


Nepenthe 
Montauk... 





A. C. A. Membership. 
ATLANTIC Division: Wm. J. Leatt, Philadelphia, Pa.; Stephen 
a Arlington, N. J. Central Division: W. H. Burtis, Rochester, 


[Nov. 25, 1898 






Navahoe. 
THE first heard from Navahoe after she sailed from Madeira on Oct. 


23 was at Fortress Monroe on Nov. 15, the yacht arriving there with 

Mr. and Mrs. Carroll and all on board in good health. She reached 

New York on Saturday morning after a voyage of 46 days from Cowes, 

Very heavy weather was encountered at ti:es on the p , but 

ae came through it safely. She will probably lay up a South 
rooklyn. 





Summer Homes. 

A BEAUTIFULLY illustrated book; list of over 3,000 summer hotels 
and boarding houses in Catskill Mountains and central New York. 
Send six cents in stamps to H. B. Jagoe, Gen’l Eastern Passenger 
Agent, West Shore R. R., 363 Broadway, New York, or free upon 
application.— Adv. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Greenville Rifle Club. 

THE success of the club in its prize tournament has been the means 
of awaking the Greenville citizens to the fact that the local rifle club 
is of a decidedly lively character. For a young organization to dare 
to back a gallery programme aggregating nearly $300 against the 
judgment and advice of old and experienced men familiar with the 
management of shooting tournaments, and to carry the venture 
through successfully merits recognition. So the Friday night shoot 
following the tournament, brought out the active workers of the 
club, and many of Greenville’s?citizens who had become possessed with 
a desire to inspect the club house and ranges of the society. The vis- 
itors were extended the privileges of the house by the house commit- 
tee under the lead of Vice-President Barr. The shooting was interest- 
ing in many ways. John Spahn, one of the second class men, made 
the fine score of 245, beating that old expert M. Dorrler one point. It 
is expected that Spahn will engrave that incident upon the memory of 
the little Spahns for future reference. Messrs. Tracy and Bischof, 
two new members brought into the club at the last regular meeting, 
on Nov. 13, were present and participated in the shooting. The scores, 
10 shots, 25-ring target: J. Spahn 245, M. Dorrler 244, J. Boag 237, C. 
Scheeline 233, C. Boag 232, G. Purkess 232, Plaisted 230, Chavant 228, 
Collins 228, Gotthardt 221, Agnew 216, Dodds 215, Daniels 203, Graef 213, 
Bischof 214, Barr 196. 








At 100 Yards. 


SyracusE, N. Y., Nov. 10 —Editor Forest and Stream: I inclose 
target made by myself at 100yds. offhand, that I wish to submit to 
you and ask you if you have any target in your memory which 
measures less string measure, which is 84in. I am unfortunate in 





one subject; I have no one as witness to the fact; but it was done in 
good faith. I fired two other shots at the same target that were out 
about lin., but fortunately they were the first two, consequently those 
that caught the center are consecutive. I would like to know who has 
made a better string. I would not object to have it published, only 
for the controversy it might bring up. I will let you use your own 
judgment about it. A.A.5S. 


Excelsior—Greenville. 


Tue Greenville Schuetzen Park, at Greenville, N. J., was on Satur- 
day, Nov. 18, the scene of a friendly contest between two teams made 
up from the members of the Excelsior and_ the Greenville Rifle clubs. 
M. Dorrler and L. P. Hansen were selected as captains to represent 
the contesting teams, and the men were chosen without regard to 
their club affinities. The weather conditions were the worst seen on 
this range this season. At one moment the target could hardly be 
seen on account of the heavy banks of clouds rolling in from the south- 
west, and whose inky blackness was so deep that at one time during 
the afternoon lights had to be lighted in the shooting house in order 
to permit the scorers to record the shots. At times the clouds would 
roll by and the light would be all that could be desired; but while the 
luckless shooter was reloading his rifle for another shot that veil of 
blackness would roll back again, until it became a matter of luck as 
to whether one could get a glimpse of the bullseye or not. Dorrler 
led his team with the high score of 222. Hansen was at the head of his 
team with 215. The conditions of the match were 10 shots per man, 
distance 200yds., German ring target. It was intended to have shot a 
series of 10-shot matches, but the weather was such that the second 
match was cut down to 5 shots, which ended the afternoon's sport. 
Dorrler’s team was successful in both events, which was quite satis- 
factory to the winners, at least. All hands adjourned to the Hotel 
Armbruster, where mine host had prepared an abundant lunch for the 
benefit of the tired shooters. 

An hour was spent in feasting and pleasant intercourse, after which 
an adjournment was made to meet again on Saturday, Nov. 25. 

First match: 









CRETE co ccckdsceseavenpsacs 25 25 23 22 21 20 23 23 21 19—222 
«22 22 21 21 19 21 21 19 21 19—201 
18 24 19 20 23 21 21 21 16 24—207 
gz 20 18 25 8 15 24 19 14—181—8i1 
Capt Hansen 21 15 20 19 20 25 25 24—215 
Plaisted 20 20 21 21 16 22 22 21—201 
Chavant. 4 17 22 22 15 20 19 16 20—197 
I ins ws sess sen panyaenpeccun 15 15 21 21 23 19 19 15—187—800 
Second match, 5 shots per man: 
CG IE s civ nncwnes kvadecnasusdnsncacsxaved 16 21 22 22 21i—102 
MG  cavkccccueub ans easanpecks: a¢aenevnaneaeen 21 23 16 22 13— 96 
SNM ocd sicaccacusacencanssuaaneiaseecennences 18 9 20 16 14— 7 
OD cvvecvccccveccccegecccccccecccesccoocccoosse 20 22 19 25 25—111—386 
Capt Hansen.. ves 12 19 19 20 23—. 98 
Plaisted..... 19 17 14 22 W— 92 
Chavant 14 23 17 18 24— 96 
BE oc. cccecccses Pieecese oeceuteccecseese ..18 17 20 19 22— 96—377 


New York City Schuetzen Corps [Team Shoot. 


Tue team held its opening shoot in the Zettler gallery Nov. i7, 
divided into two teams under the leadership of Messrs. Range and 
Radloff as captains, 10 shots per man, gallery distance: 








Range, Captain........... 221 Radloff, Captain ieee 
Zettler.......... 236 Busse........ 235 
Rehm 231 Munz.. 203 
Kuhlmann. 199 Maltzer.. 214 
WR ivccsccncone --190—1077 Roedel........ seccccceeceelSG—100 





Miller Rifle Club. 


Tue weekly gallery shoot brought together only ten members in the 
medal competition. The honors for the evening for the highest score 
fell to Geo. Schlicht, with 243 points; the old veteran D. Miller was 4 
close second with 242, L. Schmidt was a good third with 241, the other 
scores are as follows: Meyers 236, Sohl 238, ex-Captain Dewy 201, 
Meyer 218, Vanderheyden 227, Rogers 214, Will 207 
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Nov. 25, 1898.] 


Zettler Rifle Club. 


Tue weekly gallery shoot on Nov. 14 brought together seventeen 
members in competition for the club prizes and the champion medal. 
The champion match at Cypress Hills on Nov. 7 and the fact that the 
day was Election Day necessitated the postponement of the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the club from the 7th to the 14th. 

The fact that the election of a new board of officers comes off next 
month and other matters pertaining to the interests of the organiza- 
tion would be called up, had the effect to bring together more than 
the usual number found at the Tuesday night shoots. Speaking of 
the election to come off next month, in canvasing the matter with 
some of the prominent and more active members the general drift 
seems to be toward a re-election of the present board. The present 
officers are prominent in the board of officers of the new Bund estab- 
lished in New York the past year and is thought to be desirable to let 
matters remain as they are. B. Walther, Geb Krauss, Gus Nowak, 
Fred Ross, C. G. Zettler and B. Zettler contain in their personality an 
nen upon the ways and means of perpetuating rifle shooting 
interests. 

The club at the present time is in first-class condition and bids fair 
to hold its present position as the leader among the fraternity of rifle- 
men for many years to come. 

With the close of the business before the club an adjournment was 
followed by a lively competition among the members present for high 
scores. 

The champion medal was captured by Fred C. Ross with the fine 
score of 247. The honors for highest score of the night was divided 
between B. Zettller and Ross, each with 248. 

Champion medal, 10 shots, first entry: F. C. Ross 247, M. B. Engel 
246, L. Flach 244, J. H. Brown 243, C. Percival 242, Plaisted 241, Holges 
241, Walther 241, B. Zettler 240, R. Busse 239, P. F. Schmidt 238, C. G. 
Zettler 238, Gus Nowak 235, George Krauss 234, R. Hamann 233, H. D. 
Muller 233, H. Strate 233, A. H. Kohlmetz 230, C. J. Watson 226. 

Best 10-shot score, five entries: B. Zettler 248, F.C. Ross 248, H. 
Holges 247, M. B. Engel 246, R. Busse 245, L. Flach 245, P. F. Schmidt 
245, B. Walther 245, J. H. Brown 243, C. Percival 242, C. G. Zettler 243, 
G. W. Plaisted 241, Geb Krauss 238, Gus Nowak 238, H. D. Muller 235, 
A. H. Kohlmetz 230, C. J. Watson 228. 


Our Own Club. 


THE weekly gallery shoots are being well patronized. Last week it 
was voted to present a medal to the member bringing in the most can- 
didates for membership during the next year. This will no doubt 
stimulate the active workers of the club, and will result in a consider- 
able increase in the membership. The competition for the medal is 
liable to be the means of bringing into the club an undesirable element, 
easy to acquire, but difficult to eradicate. Scores in the weekly com- 
petition, 10 shots, 25 ring target, gallery distance: J. H. Kruse 239, A. 
Malz 230, F. Sessmar 244, A. Struber 234, Capt. Hencken 226, W. Dilger 
2v7, M. Heldmann 223, H. Schultz 219, W. Bohmke 219, O. Keller 212, F. 
Offen 209, J. D. Sinclair 209, D. Page 206, F. Vonderhayden 205. 





farget shot by Henry Walters, of the Turtle Bay Rifle Club, Oct. 8, 
shots, .22 R.F. short U. M. C., distance 50yds., 59 out of possible 60. 


Excelsior Rifle Club. 


Tue weekly gallery shoot on Nov. 14 was of more than ordinary in- 
terest to the members. Twelve members participated. Another 
pleasant feature was the presence of Geo. C. Varick, one of the old 
members of the society, and whose home has of late been in Old Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Varick is a native of Hudson county, and is weil known to 
the shooting fraternity in and about New York. L. P. Hansen, the 
popular captain of the club, was in fine fettle and succeeded in making 
the highest score of the night. Ten shots, 25-ring target, distance 
25yds.: L. P. Hansen 246, Chas. Thomas 236, O. C. Boyce 233, John 
Spicher 232, Thos. Hughes 230, C. L. Pinney 230, C. Ward 229, James 
Hughes 229, G. C. Varick 227, Wm. Weber 226, C. Bauchle 222, C. 
teers 221 


Lady Miller Club. 


THE members keep up an active interest in meetings and weekly 
practice. On Thursday night, Nov. 14, the club opened the new series 
for the next six months’ practice. Ten members participated. The 
following were medal winners: Miss Miller first class, Mrs. Ahrens 
second class, Mrs. Stein third class. The ladies all shoot off-hand at 
the same target and at thé same distance as that used by the Miller 
Club, viz., 75ft. This being a fact, we think that the members are en- 
titled to much praise for the goed scores they make. The scores of 
Tuesday night, 10 shots, 25-ring target, distance 75ft.: Miss M. Miller 
227, Miss Begerow 226, Mrs. Meyns 214, Mrs. Fisher 210, Mrs. Ahrens 
208, Miss Kloepping 210. Mrs. D. Miller 205, Mrs. Stein 205, Mrs. Weber 
203, Miss A. Anderson 200. 


RIFLE NOTES. 


The New York City Schuetzen Corps has organized a team for gal- 
lery practice during the winter, R. Busse, Captain; C. F. Roedel, Sec- 
retary; H. Radlof, Treasurer; C. G. Zettler and A. Runge, Shooting 
Masters. The team will occupy the Zettler range on the first and third 
Friday in each month. 


The rifle match between F. C. Ross and Gus Zimmerman, which was 
booked to take place in Wissel’s Cypress Hills Park on Thursday, Nov. 
23, is reported to be declared off. The cause is said to be owing to 
Zimmerman’s rheumatic afflictions which will incapacitate him from 
holding a rifle for some time to come. 


Now that the match between Ross and Zimmerman is off, the shoot- 
ing fraternity would like to see a contest brought about betwten Ross 
and M. Dorrler, of Greenville, N. J. It isa matter of debate between 
the followers of these two experts as to which is the better shot in a 
100 shot race. This matter was nearly — to a head the night 
following the champion match at Cypress Hills Park on Nov. 7, and it 
was a matter of much disappointment to those present that the match 
was not consummated then and there. Who will throw down the 
gauntlet to reopen the incident? 


The Miller Rifle Club will hold a gallery prize shoot, open to all 
comers, on its headquarters range on Dec. 24 and 25. A programme 
of 16 cash prizes ranging from $30 down to $1 will be put up for the 
riflemen to compete for. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Greenville Rifle Club, Nov. 13, 
was of great interest. Several of Greenville’s prominent citizens who 
were present at the tournament two days before were so much pleased 
with the arrangement of the club house and the personality of the 
membership that they made ee for ene he per- 
sonality of the candidates, nine of whom were residents of Greenville, 
and one from Bayonne City, were such that under a suspension of the 
by-laws the ten gentlemen were unanimously elected as members and 
instructed in the third degree of active workers. They were Edw. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


Wuestner, Sr., L. Schenck, Edw. Wuestner, Jr.,'Geo. Buyer, A. Huel- 
re C. W. Graef, Valentine Holzapfel, W. Charlock, Chas. 
0 


There is a report current among the New Jersey riflemen that the 
members of the Excelsior Club of Jersey City are contemplating a 
consolidation with the Greenville Club. If this event should take 
a it would bring together the strongest body of riflemen within 

e borders of New Jersey, and would no doubt add much to the rifle 
interests of Hudson county. 


The Excelsior and the Greenville Rifle Clubs will have a friendly 
team match on the Greenville Schuetzen Park range on Saturday 
afternoon, Nov. 25. Each team will consist of five members selected 
from their respective clubs. 


Grap-Shooting. 


All ties divided unless otherwise reported. 


FIXTURES. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send in notice like the following: 


Nov. 28-30.—Brigg’s three days’ tournament, at Toronto, Canada. 

Nov. 30.—Riverside (Cal.) Sportsmen’s Club tournament. 

Nov. 30.—Bogardus—Hall match, at Springfield, Ill. 

Nov. 30.—Wentz—Bacon match, at Dayton, Ohio. 

Nov. 30.—Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Gun Club tournament. 

Nov. 30.—Janesville (Wis.) Gun Olub tournament. 

Nov. 30.—All-day shoot at live birds, on John Erb’s ground, Bloom- 
field avenue, Newark, N. J. 

Nov. 30.—All-day shoot at Wiedenmeyer’s Park, Newark, N. J. 

Nov. 30.—Riverside Gun Club tournament, at Red Bank, N. J. Live 
birds and targets. 

Nov. 30.—J. A. Hartner’s tournament, Orangeville, Md. 

Dee. 10-12.—West End Gun Club tournament, at Davenport, Ia. 


1894. 


Jan. 9.—New Jersey vs. Kings county, team shoot, on Al. Heritage’s 
grounds, Marion, N. J. 

April 44.—Interstate Manufacturers’ and Dealers’ Association’s 
grand American handicap at Dexter Park, Long Island. 

May 1-6.—Arkansas State Sportsmen's Association's tournament, at 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

May 22-25.—Knoxville (Tenn.) Gun Club thirteenth annual tourna- 
ment: first days, target, $1,000 added money, known traps, unknown 
angles; last day, live pigeons. Open tothe world. No handicap. R. 
Van Gilder, Sec’y. 

June 5-7,—\Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association’s fifth annual 
tournament, Topeka, Kansas. J. C. Clark, Sec’y. 

June (second week).—New York State Sportsmen's Association for 
the Protection of Fish and Game, thirty-sixth annual tournament, at 
Utica, N. Y., under auspices of Oneida County Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion. 

June 19-21.—Ohamberlin Mat and Target Company’s first 
annual tournament, at Cleveland, Ohio. $1,000 added money. 

June (third week).—Atlantic City Rod and Gun Club, three days’ 
tournament. Address R. C. Griscom, Sec’y, Atlantic City, N. J. 











DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Next week J. A. R. Elliott will attend the Toronto tournament and 
the week oo he will devote to field shooting. Then he will 
return to this section, unless'some unforeseen accident occurs, and 
will shoot a match against J. Frank Class, of Morristown, under the 
following conditions: Each man to shoot at 200 pigeons, for a stake 
of $500 a side, Hurlingham rules to govern except as to boundary, 
which shall be 50yds., match to be shot at Willard’s Park, Paterson, 
N. J., beginning not later than 10:30 A. M. on a date to be fixed. The 
birds to used in the above match will be brought from Missouri 
and all “hummers” are guaranteed. After his return Mr. Elliott will 
also shoot a 25-bird match at Pine Brook, N. J., against Samuel Castle, 
the Newark veteran. the stake to be $100 a side. This will be 25yds. 
rise, single barrei only allowed, gun to be held below the elbow until 
bird is on the wing. Although Mr. Castle is sixty-three years of age 
he is by no means an easy mark at any style of shooting and is par- 
ticularly expert at the style mentioned for this match. The parties 
who arranged for this match were desirous of making it a find, trap 
and handle affair, but much to his credit it can be said that Mr. 
Elliott emphatically refused to shoot any such match, claiming, and 
justly, that such matches should not be sanctioned by any fair- 
minded sportsman, as the temptation to outbird an opponent in order 
to defeat him was an incentive to resort to brutal methods of hand- 
ling. In this stand Mr. Elliott will be upheld by sportsmen at large. 
Find, trap and handle matches are out of place in this age of enlighten- 
ment, and if shooters do not have the interests of legitimate sport at 
heart and discountenance such contests, they should be stopped 
by the authorities. 


Destruction is ee on among the quail in the vicinity of 
—_- Station, Va., those who are doing the most of the work being 
Charles Heath, of Orange, N. J., and Wm. Tell Mitchell, of the 
“Pocket Farm,” where we spent our summer vacation. Both men are 
crack field shots, and having dogs second to none in the country, meet 
with success on all their forays. The birds are plentiful not only in 
that section, but all along the line of the well-equipped Richmond & 
Danville Railroad as far as Asheville, N. C. Northerners who are 
looking for good shooting and incidentally wish to meet a jolly lot of 
whole-souled sportsmen, cannot do better than to take this line and go 
as far as Charlotte, N. C., where we will guarantee that any of the 
members of the Charlotte Gun Club will be ready and willing to put 
them on the track of all the birds they care to bag. Landlord Quincy, 
of the Buford Hotel, will take good care of them while in town. We 
have put up at this house and will vouch for fair treatment for all 
who stop there. Another prime place for the feathered game is Mount 
Airy, N. C., seventy miles from Greensboro, via the Cape Fear & 
Yadkin Valley Railroad. Mount Airy is situated in a picturesque 
locality, with beautiful scenery, and is a beautiful place.to spend an 
outing. Game is very abundant, and W. A. Bryan, of the Renfro Inn, 
is always ready to direct sportsmen to the best spots for sport, as well 
as to take good care of them during off hours. His place is equipped 
on modern lines and the terms are extremely reasonable. 


Boston, Mass , Nov. 15.—The monthly meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Shooting Association, composed of the leading trap-shooting 
clubs throughout the State, was held yesterday on the grounds of the 
Massachusetts Rifle Association. All sections of the State were repre- 
sented by teams and individual competitors, and the excellent weather 
conditions, coupled with the large attendance, made the occasion note- 
worthy from a sportsman’s point of view. Match for team champion- 
ship, M. S. S. A., teams of three, representing only clubs belonging to 
the association, 10 Boston targets each man: Boston Shooting Asso- 
ciation, Climax 8, Choate 9, Warren 9, total26. Marblehead Club, Cur- 
tis 7, Pray 6, Marvel 8, total 21. Lowell Gun Club, Rule 7, Little 6, 
Burton 7, total 20. Worcester Sportsmen's Ciub, team No. 1, Mass- 
croft 6, Gilman 8, Davis 5, total 19. Team No. 2, Harvey 6, Buck 7, 
Hoyle 6, total 19. Lynn Sportsmen’s Club, Martin 4, Uliman 7, Forbes 
6. total 17. Match for individual badge, M. S. S. A., 20 Boston targets, 
unknown traps and unknown angles, twenty-seven contestants: Cli- 
max 19, Choate 18, Buck 17, Francis 17, Davis 17, Ullman 16, Jones 15, 
Allison 15, Judkins 15, Burton 15, Masscroft 15, Nichols 14, Gilman 14, 
Rule 14, Harvey 13, Derby 12, Parker 13, White 12, Little 12, Wads- 
worth 11, Forbes 11, Warren 11, Hooper 10, Martin 10, Hoyle 9, 
Weatherby 9, Keating 6. 

A letter from — Van Gilder, secretary of the Knoxville Gun 
Club, gives us the pleasing information that the tournament of the 
club to be held in May, 1894, will last four days instead of three as pre- 
viously announced. May 22, 23 and 24 will be target days with $1,000 
added to the purses, and May 25 will be devoted to live bird shooting 
and a championship match at targets, $10 to $25 entry. The number 
of targets will be announced later. The prospects are that the 1894 
shoot at Knoxville will be the greatest shoot ever held in the South, 
and that the entries will go far above one hundred. The addition of a 
live bird day will attract a good many Northerners who would not go 
so far to shoot at targets alone, but who will do so when they are as- 
sured of a chance to ruffle feathers. Now at this point we would sug- 
gest to the Knoxville clubmen that they make their entries not less 
than $1 a bird, have no events with less than six or seven birds, and in 
no event have more than four moneys. 


Rep Bank, N. J., Nov. 18—The club held a shoot yesterday afternoon 
on its Beach street grounds Thetargets were bluerocks thrown from 
5 traps at unknown angles. The summary foliows: No. 1, 10 singles: 
James Cooper and John Cooper tied on 8 each; Mr. Gurnsey and Tim- 
brook Davis, 6 each; C. E. Throckmorton 4, R. L. Linderman 3. No. 2, 
10 singles: Guernsey 8, James Cooper and Davis, 6 each; Linderman 
5, John Cooper and C. E. Throckmorton, 4 each. No. 3, team shoot at 
25 singles per man: Teami1: Guernsey 17, Jas. Cooper 14, Davis 13, 
W.N. Little 17; total, 61. Team 2: E. W. Throckmorton 14, John 
Cooper 18, Linderman 17, C. E. Throckmorton 12; total,61. This event 
was decided by a shoot-off at 5 birds per man, and was won by Team 
2, which scored 13 to their opponents’ 9. 
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Much to the regret of the army of live bird shooters of New Jersey 
and New York, the long talked of question of supremacy between the 
representative shvoters of Kings county, N. Y., and of New Jersey 
will not be settled until Jan. 9. Last week we announced that teams 
of 20 men each as above would meet on Dec. 9, but after we were in- 
formed to that effect it appears that the Kings county men decided 
that they could not shoot until after the holidays. Hence the shooters 
of the two States will be obliged to nurse their patience until that 
date. When the match comes off it will be on the grounds of the well- 
known Al. Heritage at Marion, N. J., where so many battle-royals 
have been fought to a finish. The Jerseymen parjicularly regret the 
— of date, us they were all cocked and primed for the fray on 

lec. 5. 


The Merion Gun Club and West Manayunk Shooting Association met 
in a team contest at Lower Merion, near Philadelphia, on Nov. 14, the 
teams comprising ten men each and each man shooting at fifteen tar- 
gets, under the rapid-firing system. John Heft of the Roxborough 
Gun Club was referee. The result: Merion—T. Barker 14, H. Kincaid 
14, S. Miller 13, C. Osborne 10, Corman 10, J. Humphrey 10, Booth 9, 
Pyle 9, C. Freyer 8, W. Roberth 6; total, 106 Manayunk—H. Rudolph 
14, P. Byrne 13, F. Ogle 12, T. Schofield 10, B. McMonable 9, W. Shields 
9, S. Hoff 9, W. A. Wize 8, L. Bernard 6, F. Merkel 5; total, 95. 


On the day announced for the Morfey—Morford match at Martin's 
Pine Brook Hotel, those who had guns with them shot a few sweep- 
stakes, the results being as follows: Event No. 1, 5 birds, $5 entry, 2 
moneys—Class 5, Wolf 4, Leonard 4, Morfey 4, Martin 3. No. 2, same 
—Martin 5, Class 5, Morfey 5, Wolf 4, Leonard 4. No. 3, same—Martin 
4, Morfey 4, Leonard 4. This was shot off, miss and out, Morfey cap- 
turing the pot. The birds were a fairly good lot. 


The Midway Gun Club held its monthly shoot at Mattawan, N. J., on 
Nov. 17, live birds being used. A good lot of flyers were supplied. In 
the first event at 6 birds James Van Brackle killed 6, John Terhune 4, 
E. Mulcahy 3, John Applegate 3, William Perrine 2, Charles Muirhead 
1, Frank Worrell 1. At5 birds Van Brackle took first on a straight 
score. F. Worrell and Mr. Gosner shot two matches at 3 birds each, 
Worrell winning both. 


The return match between Messrs. Edgarton, Forbel, Selover and 
Young, which was to be shot off on Nov. 15, at Dexter Park, at 25 
birds, $25, highest score to take the pot, Young not showing up, the 
other three contestants made a three-cornered match of it and shot it 
out. Lee Helgans being present shot along to keep himself in prac- 
tice. Geo. Forbel killed 20 out of his 25, Edgarton 19, and Selover 17. 
Helgans killed 20. 


Dr. P. J. Zeglio reports that game is scarce in the vicinity of War- 
renville, N. J., and that bringing in two or three birds as the result of 
a day’s tramping is about the limit. This is about the consensus of all 
reports received from the northern portion of the State. In the south- 
ern counties fair bags are made, although nowhere is the supply any- 
thing to brag of. 


M. F. Lindsley and T. W. Morfey were billed to shoot a 50-bird match 
at Erb’s on Nov. 17, but the match was postponed owing to the Class- 
Elliott match taking place at Paterson on that day. The Class-Elliott 
match, by the way, was to have been held on the Driving Park at 
White Plains, but as the track was undergoing repairs the match was 
transferred to Paterson. 


A big list of entries is expected at the three days’ live bird tourna- 
ment to be held at Toronto, Can., on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of next week. Among the shooters will be a number of well- 
known Americans, including Rolla Heikes, J. A. R. Elliott, Harvey 
MeMurehy, John Parker and M. F. Lindsley, ali of whom will try to 
uphold the shooting honors of the Republic. 

There will be open sweepstake pigeon shooting at Watson’s Park on 
Thanksgiving Day (Nov. 30), commencing at 10 o'clock A. M., and on 
Friday and Saturday following, commencing at 1 o’clock P. M., with 
lunch at the park cottage. 

W S. French, secretary of the Oneida County Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion informs us that his association claims the second week in June, 
1894, for the thirty-sixth annual tournament of the New York State 
Sportsmen’s Association for the Protection of Fish and Game, to be 
held at Utica. 

At the last medal shoot of the Colt Hammerless Gun Club, of Hart- 
ford, each man shooting at 25 targets, Cook won with 24 breaks, J. 
Melrose got 23, Risley 23, Olmstead 23, 8. Hills 20, Hotchkiss 19, Pitkin 
17 and Stone 14. 

John Erb will have his live bird traps in position from 10 A. M. until 
dark on Thanksgiving Day and will have enough good birds to supply 
allcomers. There will be no regular programme, but impromptu 
events will be arranged to suit the shooters. 

The Riverside Gun Club, of Red Bank, N. J., announces an open-to- 
all target and live bird shoot on its grounds on Thanksgiving Day. 
Shooting ali day and everybody can be assured of a welcome. 

The East Side-Mutual Gun Club will hold a live bird shoot at Wie- 
denmeyer’s park, Newark, on Thanksgiving Day. The events will be 
open to all comers. 

Jobn A. Hartner informs us that he will hold an open to all shoot at 
targets at his home, Orangeville, Baltimore county, Md., on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Louis Miller will keep open house on Thursday, Nov. 30 (Thanksgiv 
ing Day). Bluerocks, live birds and roast turkey will be the order of 
the day. 

J. A. R. Elliott is meeting with great success in the introduction of 
his new loading block among the sportsmen of the East. 

The Hell Gate Gun Club will hold its monthly shoot at Dexter Park 
on Nov. 27. 

C. H. TownsEnD. 


Targets at Sardinia. 


Sarpin14, N. Y., Nov. 15.—The following scores were made on the 
Union Gun Club’s grounds at the two days’ tournament given by the 
members on Thursday and Friday, Nov. 9 and 10: 

No. 1, 10 singles: 




















MS idiccseads .-1111111101— 9 Hammond...........1111111111—10 
Olmsted....... .-1111111011— 9 House.......cccceees 1110111011— 8 
BO wecteccacess 1111111111—10 
No. 2, 10 singles: 
onc cacccuvecces 1111111101— 9 Rice......... ceccccecs 0111101111— 8 
Hammond....... ..1011111011— 8 1111001101— 7 
Olmsted......... .-1111111111—10 1111101110— 8 
Andrews ....... »eee-1111111111—10 
No. 3: 
Kelsey..... Jeanaevaoaas 1111110111—9 Olmsted............++ 1111111101—9 
Hammond. .1111111110—9 Bement . -1110101110—7 
EE a dicacscnevecs 1011111101—8 House............s000. 1100011111—7 
No. 4: 
secs ccscs .---O111111111— 9 Andrews ........... ~1111111111—10 
Hammond. 001111111I— 8 House............... 0011111101— 7 
Olmsted ee ..1111101111— 9 
No. 5: 
aac i dxccticveuss OS icucuvacs 1111110111—9 
Andrews. OE ccd inecsncesas 1110111011—8 
Olmsted 


Second day, 10 live birds: 





















Kelsey....... ..+.2121011121— 9 Olmsted... . --0211012101— 7 
Hammond... ..-2201122210— 8 Bement... -1021210202 — 7 
BRENIOTE, oc cescccces 1122111211—10 House,..........+. --.0221010210— 6 
Three live birds: 
RGMGGF. 0 cccccccceccccsscocses 122-3 Bement..........se0ee nna 011—2 
pn Oe 100—1 Andrews............ éteuceaes 101—2 
Ten targets: 
A ddancacceneces 1111111111—10 Andrews.,........... 1111111111—10 
Hammond.......... 1011011111— 8 House....... -+-1111101101— 8 
Olmsted. . 1110111111— 9 Bennet............ ..1110111011— 8 
Five pairs: 
Os soc vccses 11 01 10 10 11— 7 House.. .--Ol 11 01 10 11— 7 
Hammond,...... 11 11 11 11 11—10 Olmsted.. .-11 11 11 10 10— 8 
Andrews........10 11 00 00 10— 6 Smith......... .--11 11 01 10 11I— 8 
WOE 6 dccgcccae 11 00 11 01 10—7 
Fifteen singles: 
WO cc caccces 101111010111111—12  Honse..........100111111011111—12 
Hammond,,....111110111101100—11  Bement,......... 001111111010111—11 
Andrews.....,.-.111111111111111—15 -111111110011111—13 
Olmsted........ 101111111111110—13 Colegrove....... 101111111110111—13 


E. ANDREWS. 


Castle Defeats Pierre. 


Tue second match between Samuel Castile, of Newark, and Eugene 
Pierre, of Boonton, was shot at Martin’s Pine Brook Hotel, on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 16. It was one of the much-to-be-condemned find, trap and 
handle affairs, and judging from reports the handling of the birds was 
in no wise gentle, nor was the cayenne pepper box allowed to get 
empty. 

Hach man shot at 25 live pigeons, under old Long Island rules, and 
the birds are said to have been all ‘‘corkers,’”’ which may be believed 


when the manner of “‘livening” the birds isconsidered. Thestake was 
$300. The score follows: 

SE caacactacsccndadvecsccsusiqgendgutal 0010111110110001111111111—18 
PRTG . cccccccecs edeccouncaseéceteccséqeckts 0000110111110111101011011—16 
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Class Defeats Elliott at Paterson. 


Once more has the pigeon sheeting talent been surprised and once 
more was J. Frank Class the one who surprised them. It will be re- 
membered that when Class and Elliott first met in a contest it was 
redicted that Class was outclassed and would fall an easy victim to 
sas City Elliott’s skill. There were some, however, who believed 
that Class not only retained his skill of former days, but also possessed 
latent skill and nerve which had never been called forth. Class sus- 
tained this good opinion by tieing his opponent on 96 kills out of the 
100 birds, and lost the shoot-off at 25 birds each by having a bird fall 
dead out of bounds. When the second match was.shot, at Morris- 
: town, Class again took the field by storm by killing 95 to Elliott's 90. 
. Class’s 5 lost birds falling dead out of bounds. is friends simply 
took this as a matter of course, but there were still many to say it 
was “a fluke!’ They did not take into consideration the fact that 
this self-same Class in match shooting had previously averaged over 
93 per cent. at 850 birds, nor did they consider that to kil) 95 of the 
Morristown birds required more science than to kill 98 such as were 
trapped for the first match. 

On Nov. 17, however, those of the doubters who went to Willard’s 
Park. in Paterson, saw Class kill 99 out of 100 fair match birds against 
95 killed by Elliott, who lost three birds dead out of bounds. The day 
was a fair one for the sport, although not by any means clear. When 
the match started, at 1:52 P. M., the sun was shining brightly and the 
sky was clear. Within an hour, however, the sky had clouded and the 
air became chill and raw, making it uncomfortable to stand about 
without an overcoat. The attendance was light, not over fifty specta- 
tors being on the grounds, owing to lack of advertising. It had pre- 
viously been announced that the match would be shot on the White 
Plains track, but as that place was in the hands of about 150 Italians 
undergoing repairs, the scene had to be shifted to Paterson at short 
notice. 

It was just 1:52 when Elliott stepped to the score and downed aslow 
bird, which scarcely left the trap before catching the contents of 
the first barrel. Class followed by grassing a fairly fast driver, using 
both barrels. Previous to this T. W. Morfey, of the Paterson Gun 
Club, had been chosen as referee; Henry Wolf, of the same club, 
pulled the traps, while the representatives of the sportsmen’s journals 
acted as scorers. Mr. Morfey’s red Irish Eagle did the gathering, and 
did it in great form. The match progressed smoothly until the seventh 
round, whén Class scored the first goose egg, losing a right-quartering 
driver, which in our judgment he should have killed. However, this 
was his only lost one of the match. 

Elliott grassed 15 and then lost a right-quartering driver that twisted 
in all styles. His 17th was similar in direction and flight, and this also 
went over the hills and far away. The first quarter ended with 24 
kills for Class to 23 for Elliott. 

The Kansas City man ran into hard luck on the second quarter. His 
third bird was hit hard with both barrels and seemed barely able to 
earry its dose, but nevertheless it managed to get over the 18in. wire 
fence marking the 50yds. boundary and then gave up the ghost. His 
17th bird, which like the one above mentioned was a right-quartering 
twisting driver, was hit awfully hard with both loads, but this, too, 
died over the fence. When this bird was examined it was fouud to 
be hit, and hit deep at that with no less than seven No.7 trap shot. 
On the third quarter Elliott's 12th bird refused flight as the trap was 
pulled, and before it could make up its mind whether to fly or not, 
wideawake Eagle pounced out and gathered it. This of coure gave 
Elliott another bird, which turned out tobe another of those right- 

uartering twisters, which caught both barrels full and went over the 
ence to die. Following this he killed 38 straight and ended witha 
score of 95 kills to Class’s 99. 

The scores show conclusively that both men were down to form. 
Class used a quick and effective first barrel, while he abandoned his 
slap bang style with his second, the result being some fine second bar- 
rel kills. Elliott shot in form much superior to that he displayed in 
the previous match, both barrels being used safely and effectively. 
The general opinion was that in his present form Class outranks 
Elliott, and is shooting well enough to defeat any man in the country. 
He is certainly doing remarkable work and improving with each con- 
test. That he has been greatly under-rated in the past is sure, and 
those who have persisted in placing him into the third rank will prob- 
ably alter their opinions. An average of 9634 out of 100 for three 
matches is a fine showing, even though the birds be not of the “genu- 
ine bluerock” order. 

A glance at the detailed score will show that Elliott’s weak point is 
on birds bearing to the right, all his lost birds taking this direction. 
The birds as a whole were not near as good as those trapped for the 
previous match, but still they were a fair lot of match birds. Only 
two birds were called on account of refusal to fly. 

Elliott’s best runs were 38, 19 and 15. His second barrel was used 55 
times to kill. He used a Greener gun and American wood powder. 

Class made a run of 92 and used his second barrel 45 times to kill. 
He used a Greener gun and Schultze powder, his cartridges being 
loaded by Von Lengerke & Detmold. 

The times of the match by quarters were 24m., 29m., 25m. and 25m., 
a total of 1h. 43m. for the 200 birds. 

The exceptional birds (the direction of flight is shown by the de- 
tailed score) were, Class’s 4th, 6th (quick kill), 9th (very fast), 16th 
(splendid second), 34th (lightning bird and quickly killed), 40th (fine 
second), 63d (awfully fast, elegant second), 64th, 67th. 82d (an ugly 
zig-zagging driver killed in beautiful style), 89th (a zig-zagging, right- 
quartering driver, changing direction by the yard, as finea kill as 
could be made). 7 

Elliott, 8d (good), 9th (fast and a quick second which was needed), 
2th, 14th and 27th (all fast ones and well stopped), 31st (fast, hit with 
both barrels and quickly), 34th (same), 41st (best bird and prettiest 
kill of day, a lightning driver), 57th (elegant kill.of extra good bird), 
78th (humming driver, a pe second barrel kill), sist (fast anda 
good kill), 88th (good kill of fast bird). 

Class’s 7th bird, the only one he lost, was a hummer and could have 
been missed by almost any one. His 97th was shot on the ground and 
he was given another bird which was a fast one and well killed. 

Elliott's 28th was shot on ground, referee giving him another bird; 
on his 32d the trap was pulled before he called “‘puil’’ and another 
bird was allowed, the same occurring on his 36th round. His 42d bird, 
which fell dead out of bounds, was hard hit with both barrels, and 
dropped less than a yard beyond bounds. His 62d bird was one which 
any one would have been excused for missing but he hit it hard with 
both barrels and saw it drop over the boundary. On his 83d round he 
called no bird on a duffer. 

Below is the score in the style usually presented by Forest AnD 
Srream, which style, by the way, all our esteemed contemporaries 
would like to copy if Uncle Sam’s copyright did not prevent them 
from doing so. . 

Please note that the characters in the third line signify as follows: 
1, first barrel kill; 2, second barrel kill; 0, missed; e, dead out of 
bounds. In the second line an H signifies a bird which is killed close 
to the traps, commonly called a flipper. T signifies a towerer. 
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Trap score type—Copyright 1893, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


2413144152544444435141143 
HAA TAHRNPACTA TI9e 8 29ETR 
ElHott........+ 122222222222222020221221 223 
24224385412443124485543114 
HF KEAWA L999 FF 9 PN SHSORO 
11022211211122220e11121111—-2 
48215243841451234315512413 
LHERMAANSNAN SAP 996 OOO 
11122221112¢0e111211111121 1—%4 
4425511445245425522255245 
PIT YP TTPREY TRIMER TROT 
112111221122111121112121 2-259 
2323442333525133313233512 
TARKRACKA TAR 9PKAENK OO * THO 
ROME dens seane 221222021122222221212111 1-2 
2224524253441322514431354 
MPOVAKRLTATH TS PHH> "HR 
112222112111221212122112 1-2 
1344125241224337543244434 
SYN ¢ C9HEAZHH T+ ZAHN OR SCO—=8 
3¥21111111112211211111121 1—2 
1141412845312445122413411 
MHL ACF TOA 99S PHN REEETS AR 
22222121121112121111122 2 2—25—99 
How the race progressed in strings of 10 shots each: 
Elliott.......... pos enocecverepconcevereccers 10 18 27 37 46 56 65 75 85 95 
CMTE, ncccccccosccsccccscses esesadeecscepeos 9 19 29 39 49 59 69 79 89 99 


Saturday’s Match at Morristown, 


Tue day following the shoot at Paterson the men met again on the 
Morristown Driving Park, and once more was a surprise administered, 
this time by the unaccountably poor work done - Class, who at one 
stage of the game seemed to lose both nerve and skill, losing no less 
than 9 birds in 23 shot at. Up to the first of these misses he led Elliott 
by one bird, but from this out he was as good as beaten. 

During the early part of Saturday the weather was clear and <> 
with a stiff cpatneserty wind. Before the match began the condi- 
tions were materially the sun had become obscured and the 
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your challeiige in the American Field to shoot Mr. W. F. Summ 


air became raw and damp. The wind did not change its direction, 


ae at —: twelve — an — = Ss light, | for the cup. I beg leave to inform you that mine comes in first, Am 
over seventy-five people being on the ground. mon ese were | only waiting f . 
Al Heritage, of Jersey City; M. F. Lindsley and Eddie Collins, of West sick.” — 7S a bi 


Hoboken; ‘‘Uncle Jack” Harrison, of Dover; John Cockefair, of Bloom- 
field; Samuel Castle, C. M. Hedden and J. E. Wheaton, of Newark; 
Messrs. Campbell and Wemple, of Glen Ridge; Elliott Smith, president 
of the American Wood Powder Co.; S. R. Martin and John Class, of 
Pine Brook; J. R. Boyle, of Willard’s Park, Paterson; John Riggott, of 
Rockaway; Dr. P. J. Zeglio and J. F. Zeglio, of Warrenville, and J. W. 
Hoffman, of Orange hee: 

It was 1:40 P. M. when the first shot was fired, John Riggott being 
referee. Elliott shot first, bringing down a fair right-quartering driver 
with his first, Class following with a first-barrel kill of a left-quartering 
driver. The first miss was by Elliott on his 11th round, when he made 
a clezn miss with his first and put his second too far behind a fast 
right-quarterer. Class ran clean to the 20th round, when a left-quar- 
tering incomer flipped out of his first load and only got enough of the 
second to accelerate its flight. Score on first quarter, 24 each. At this 
stage a drizzling rain started, making everybody feel miserable for 
haif an hour, when it a 

On the second quarter Elliott lost his 3d, a fairly fast one, his 12th, 
an awful ugly twisting driver which fell dead out of bounds, and his 
17th, which was missed with the first and simply frightened with the 
second. It was in this quarter that Class began his miserable work, 
using his old slap-bang style of firing both barrels, a style of which 
he was never the master. The birds that he lost were not the slowest 
of the day and on the other hand none of them were what could be 
called ‘‘screamers.” In a string of twenty-three he lost no less than 
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Summerson for this cup and that I consid 
This challenge was given and actepted in the presence of the 
editor of Forest AND STREAM, an 
one was in ahead of me and that he would name an early date for the 
race. But assuming you had in an earlier challenge, you nor Mr 
apace mcm neither had any right, under the rules 
to 
your right against any one else, and hence if it were as you say, 

ae? have no rights in the matter until after my race with him, Wie 

8 


cup.” 

At the same time I wrote Mr. Summerson: “I received a letter from 
Dr. E. F. Wayman to-day stating that he had a challenge 
State cup ahead of mine and guess that he based his opinion upon the 
date of my challenge that was published last week, but as I challen 
you while at Charlotte, N. C., 
error, as you will recollect you told me in Mr. 
there was no one in ahead of me for this cup; that you would shoot 
me and set an early day for the race, and as you now have only four 
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To which I replied: ‘You make a mistake for these reasons, that 


while my challenge to Mr. Summerson was only published last week I 
challenged him while at Charlotte, N. C., on the 18th day of May, ang 


f — will recollect the conversation between us on the na to Knox. 
ille, Tenn., you will remember that I told you I had challenged 4, 

I had a walkover for it 
Mr. Summerson then told me? 


verning this cup 
yg has a right 


— a match over 30 days. Any other ch 
01 & waiver of 


rce a shoot, as your agreement with him would 
all insist upon coming off, or Mr. Summerson must forfeit the 
in for the 


int out to him hig 


ay 18, you can 
‘ownsend’s presence 


nine, and while three of these fell dead out of bounds the others were | days left in which to comply with the rulesI hope you will do so 
no more than feathered; in fact, three of them were simply fright- th ae 
ened. He had been shooting a ragged and erratic first barrel from this -— = ee aan a: A Se Se ee See ee goverang 























the start, and while this streak lasted his second was little, if any, 
better. Of the nine lost six were on this quarter, his total being 43 to 
Elliott's 46. 

Elliott’s form was first-class throughout, his kills, as a rule, being 
neat and clean. On the third quarter he lost his 9th bird dead out of 
bounds, this being a mean twister with plenty of staying powers, 
which enabled it to carry the shot out. His 20th looked like a clean 
miss with the first, while the second simply hurried it across the 
field. Class lost his 1st, cleanly missed, his 2d, which was a fairly 
fast twisting incomer to the left, and his 7th, a fast twisting left- 
quartering driver which fell dead out of bounds. At this point he 
seemed to pull himself together and of the next thirty-eight birds he 
lost only one, and that fell dead just over the fence. At the three- 
quarter mark Elliott had scored 69 to Class’s 65 and the race was all 
over but the shouting. 

On the last quarter Elliott lost his second, a bird which —_ up as 
the trap was sprung, and then dropped out of the first charge He 
put his second in and while the bulk of the charge appeared to enter 
the ground immediately under the bird’s body, it took to its wings 
and may be still flying for all the damage it received. His 10th also 
went over the fence and then he killed out, making his total 92 for the 
match, Class’s only loss on this quarter was his 19th bird, which fell 
dead out of bounds, giving him a total of 89, this being the third time 
only in three years that he has fallen below the 90 mark. 

There is no doubt but Elliott could have killed one or two birds more 
in the last half, three of those he lost being only fairly fast. His 
form was far above that of Class. 

The time of the match by quarters was 35m., 33m,, 27m. and 30m., a 
total of 2h. 5m. 

Elliott used his second barrel 62 times to kill. 
15 and 15. 

Class used his second barrel 50 times to kill, it being used 28 times 
to kill in the first half. His best runs were 19, 14 and 36. 

The birds were not the cracking good lot that they were expected to 
be, although several yards faster as a whole than those — at 
Paterson the previous day. They were of the mixed order, whicb are 
likely more than any others to cause hard shooting. me were 
“‘screamers,”’ then would come a few fairly good ones, then a batch 
which were all the way from very fast to very slow, this keeping the 
shooters guessing on each shot. 

This was the fourth match shot between these experts, and the 
scores have run as follows, exclusive of the shoot-off of the tie in the 
first match, when out of 25 birds Elliott killed 24 to Class's 23. 


His best runs were 16, 


x 2. 3. 4. T. Per cent. 
PN: sscascaensn cokweetchunvecsmnnce 9% 9 99 89-379 94.75 
MMIEN 9 wins scentei maligne ounasasaeaiue 90 95 92-873 93.25 


The full score of the final match is here given: 
Trap score type—Copyright, 1893, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


4251425141213353855138443821 
. AHREEAPAT T929 ES ARAENKACHS 
Elliott.......... 112122211101112222112111 2-24 
5421123425255154552442224 
TOTATTHHLT TE Tat —esHaA TA Re 
2202221212%2%e0e2®22220222211 2 
842243445141384243242251138 
TATTREOAS TRAN TI SATISONSN STL 
2222212202212222220121212—2 
5141252322131128131453121 
HHL AAACE FS UHARATYALARINT SL 
102222212022222222121211 1-28-92 
554224481154435442383814555 
RCLSSOTCHTARRTAASRSTATHL 
CNR ccsicnecaed 112221222122221122101222 2-24 
4538532545145254325215155 
HATHTRAGMERLETSLTCwIN ESHA 
1112212220e01¢e20222012201 2-19 
513513432158533854334382542 
LESTRABSRELOTNTOTTNOTSHEL 
00120102121111211222221 22-22 
4244532221345133544828543 
SARKRALTRATILTOHATOHIETATHTE 
122111112111222122¢0e1121 2 2—24—89 
The score in strings of 10 shots each: 
BWI 5 cess ssnwagessusnanseccenecsesee ..10 19 28 37 46 55 64 73 82 92 
10 19 29 35 43 50 60 70 80 89 


The Virginia Championship Again. 


Lyncu, November.—Editor Forest and Stream: In your issue of 
Nov. 4 I notice a reply to my article on the Virginia championship cup 
from W. F.Summerson. The facts I give herewith, and call on your 
trap editor to correct in a foot note any mistakes that I may make. 

At Charlotte, N. C., in the presence of Mr. Townsend I challenged 
Mr. Summerson for this cup after asking him if there was any one in 
ahead of me, receiving a on that there was not and that he would 
shoot me for it at Richmond, Va., and name an early day, also inform- 
ing me of the conditions under which ‘we should shoot, to which I 
agreed. I then waited some time for him to set the day, but only re- 
ceived reply to my letters of inquiry that he would shoot as soon as 
able, and learning he was off shooting at country fairs and other 
places, I notified him he must either comply with the conditions and 
shoot or forfeit this cup, and was somewhat surprised to receive the 
following letter from Mr. E. F. Wayman, da June 12: “I notice 





* A Stray Shinplaster 


Comes to us once in a while for a copy 
of ‘“‘Game Laws in.Brief;’’ but shin- 
plasters nowadays are scarcer than Moose 
in New York; and 25 cents in postage 
stamps will do just as well. 


RRRRRRRRRRRRRERERE 
A NEW-SUBSCRIBER OFFER. 

A bona fide new subscriber sending us $5 will receive for that sum 
the Forest AND STREAM one year (price $4) and a set of Zimmerman’s 
famous “Ducking Scenes” (advertised on another page, price $5)—a 
$9 value for $5. 

This offer is to new subscribers only. It does not apply to renewals, 

For $3 a bona fide new subscriber for six months will receive the 
ForEsT aND StREaM during that time and a copy of Dr. Van Fleet's 
handsome work, “Bird Portraits for the Young” (the price of which 


is $3). 


RR 


W. Wingert, a noted inventor and gunmaker of 
partner, Charles Bradford, both of whom have passed over to the 
great majority. Mr. Wingert is said to have been the first man in this 
country to transform a muzzleloader into a breechloader, and the 
picture shows them in the act of examining a pair of the altered guns, 


“If Dr. Wayman is so anxious to shoot we could all then shoot at 


once, or we could throw heads and tails for who should shoot yoy 
first, and then the other shoot the winner on the same day. and it 
don’t matter where the cup is to be shot for in this State. I only want 
time enough to get there.’ 


Does the above look like I would not shoot anywhere but Rich. 


mond? And if he had been in such health that he could not go to 
Richmond, why did he write me on June 14 as follows: “Why not goto 
Tolchester, Md.? If you will go, I will.” When I wrote him, upon 
seeing an account of the cup race between him and a local friend, he 
replied as follows: 
Kinney formulated rules under which it [this cup] is to be shot, 
In future, should you want any information on the subject, you can 
correspond with either of the above gentlemen.” I immediately wrote 
Mr. Kinney, inclosing a stam 
received no reply; and now this gentleman tells us that the Staunton 
Gun Club formulated the rules under which it is held. I can’t see how 
they or any one else had a right to change the original conditions of 
this cup, and would like to read the code of rules that are more sports. 
manlike and yet allow a man to ignore challenges. 


“My friends Dr. E. F. Wayman and Mr. John y, 


envelope, but up to this time have 


The above is but a plain statement of facts in this case, and I leave 


the sporting public to judge whose course has been the more correct. 


In conclusion, let me say to Mr. Summerson that, should he fee] 


that he ever wishes to meet me at the score for money or glory, I will 
poe my pride and take pleasure in showing him his true standing 
as a shot. 


W. T. Mitcuetn. 


An Old-Time Picture. 
WE publish this week an excellent half-tone reproduction of a photo- 


graph taken at Le Roy, N. Y., in 1864, during the tournament of the 


ew York State Sportsmen's Association. The picture represents Mr, 
troit, Mich., and his 


The guns thus altered were the Lafaucheux, the barrels of which 


(before altering) were fastened to the fore end by two pins passing 
through lugs on the under side of the barrels. The method of pro. 
cedure was simple. Once the screw-end was separated from the 





W. WINGERT. C. BRADFORD. 


breech, the hole in the lug nearest the forward part of the fore end 
was lengthened to admit of play for the pin forward and back. The 
pin passing through the rear was transformed into a catch and the 
operation was complete. Ail that was necessary in manipulating the 
was to loosen che rear catch, slide the barrels forward on 
orward pin and tip them ready for loading. 

After repeated inquiries and a deal of correspondence we have failed 
to elicit any further information in reference to either the firm, the 
working of the altered guns, ammunition used, or in fact any points 
of interest beyond what is here given. We understand, however, that 
Mr. Bradford was a regular visitor to the New York State shoots and 
was the first one to use a breechloader at them. ee 

We would be pleased to publish any further information which it 
may be in the power of any of our readers to impart on this interest 
ing subject. For the photograph from which this cut was made, 
ForEST AND STREAM is indebted to Mr. C. H. Finch, a veteran sports 
man of Syracuse, N. Y., and one of the charter members of 
Onondaga County Sportsmen’s Club. 





The Paterson Gun Club, 


Tue semi-mothly shoot of the Paterson (N. J.) Gun Club took place 
at Willlard’s Park on Nov. 14, there being a fair turnout. The day 
was fair and quite a number of spectators were present. The shoot 
ing cceneal both target and live bird events. Among those who 
took part were “Benny” Abbott and “Charley” Lenone, of Passaic; 
Edward Hill and Charles Zwirlein, of Trenton. In two events at 1 
targets each the scores were as 7" 


0. 1. No. 2. 
LONONC, .......0ceeeeeee0e000111111111011111—14 111101110111111—1! 





ME icncseue seeees+-100001000111100— 6 101011001001001— 1 
Morey .....0eeeceeeeeee00e0101102110111101—11 111011111101111—18 
Wright .. GES RE 011011110111111—12 010101101011111—-10 
HORDE... ss ccccvenvases «++ -000110000100000— 3 000001101001111—‘ 
Boyle. seve ee 100011010011111— 9 wiccetadae's scan ’ 
Wolf.. ssbeeeastoaed 000101010111010— 7 010011011111001— 

Hill, veeee »o101111111111001—12 110111011011110—-1 





Then came the club shoot at 10 live birds each: oii 
Mor fey, .......00++00+-2201011212—8 Wright.......+++++0+112221 1201-4 
Abbot..... - 0002112111—7  *Wolf.......e000e ABI 
[12012111119 *Hopper......ece0e5 ALM111I2—I 
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New Utrecht Rod and Gun Club. _ Fine, io ns ~ oy i AY J., ~~ ae in Forest AnD Stream of April 20 a re- 
arkway—E. Helgans, J. e, Jas. Benne . Van | port of game Country Club, of San Francisco. I see 
NEw yom. zee. 16 bey | — a fe fat Foe ees Wyckoff. : F i they include robins in the list. In this State. as you, of course, know, 
Rod and Gun Club shoot. 6 live-bir oots of the c oh wi h e! 4 oney Island—Dr. Van Zile, F. Pfaender, Saml. Worthridge, John | the robin is not considered a game bird, and is protected by the game 
at Woodlawn on the second a Saturdays of each month, an ¢ | Schliemann. law as a songster. Is the California robin referred *o a different 
the clay-bird shoots will be held on the first and third Saturdays o Fountain—Dr. Wm. Wynn, Dr. Eddy C. Wingert, L. T. Duryea. species than our Eastern robin? Ans. A variety of the same bird— 


each month at Eighty-second street and Third avenue, Bay Ridge, J ; A 
where the club has erected a suitable building on the grounds of Mr. pan RO ee 7 F ong eel . — oo C. M. Meyer, D. | Merula migratoria propinqua. 





P Sub shoot, 10 live birds: Secale coniadet tar tea Ga oa a is Tuesday, Jan. 9, onal > p oe moka tee haew hones — with Hit R Ri 
D C Bennett......... 1001011111— 7 J Koster...... ...... 2211012112— 9 | yg94. >"? | threw the er in the stream. I was there one week after and s : t 
WR SyReO 0000 A2s10NISle 7 OM Meyer sc... Outlet 10el— 8 son eee spring our guide found it, and mow have the borne and part of the 
s Wecasad----cmst-op Srcieets "~~ Urrees— 1) en sans tere cf me eames oor een ea ean Incnen | Samet Gee ak Mister eal cere 
C Fergueson, Jr... . .0211122111— 9 A A Hegeman....... 1112122 — 7 | Nov. 9, brought together an even dozen members ' In the club event, | by the skull. 


Hegeman arrived late; could not finish his score owing to darkness. at 7 birds, the birds as a whole were 

r, . good strong flyers and gave the io ; s 
In the club sees, as above, G. E. nen fa te the —— —_ first | shooters many opportunities for long ran ge kills. S.% Lo. neipee metalbgar anton foing fn peeaeee queer 
money. Ties for second were shot off as below, and M. Van Brunt | ; Four of the contestants, Messrs. Vroome, Hyde, Flynn and Vagts, to know whether you consider the .38-55-255 (powder 48grs.) as good a 














took third alone. s finished their scores with 7 kills to their credit. With finish of the ; : consider 1 
_ lies for silver medal and second money in the club shoot: . Fer-| ejuh event came a bird mise-and-out sweep. Scores enacts so ee Se Rie ee toe ee 
3 Oe ene rte: a 2 WICOEER, cc cccccccvcesesss 12212—7 Vagts 1111121—7 | ; ‘ 3 by . Seas 
Seek es Racer gn en re teshoot: W. Srte| Bees... yooiat—§, cbamakie00000HERI—t | Peterees tothe counuton sporaing rer Sight er nolehen fr coer 
" Third event, sweep, 8 live birds, tie shot off miss and out: HY GO... -...-eeesseeerens ao co ..1121012—6 | foyds.? Mind, I speak of a hunting rifle not ‘to be used at the range 
B Rasch...... oe . Socdoaee TOR—8 DROME. cscs css scsoeeccases 101—2 a” Oe Ae i oe ~<a and where facility of reloading, penetration, etc., are considered. 
C Fergueson, Jr.........+4+- 011-2 J V Shields. ............00005 212—3 | Flynn , 1222222212222 11921121-7 _Beomerman “99100108 | ABS: Les a would advise the latter cartridge and either 
Si vncsa stcccdacson ae ey st on wadeeeey a os Sweep at 3 birds: open or Lyman sig 
M Van Brunt,...........-++: —2 G E Nostran pacaismeere BMGT. - cn cacccuesneserd SES 10 WOR oo i dis cccxeccccevss 111-3 11] J. Q., Tavistock.—A writer in Scientific American of Oct. 7 states 
G. E. Nostrand as : eee ep a — - ot for Sec- | Beomerman ..221—8 20 Lohden.............. ...121—3 20 tae thts gall of the rattlesnake is an infallible cure for the bite of that 
ond and third were shot off miss and out, M. Van Brunt having with- | Deitrich....... ..120—2 BS osc cduidadceusdediines 111—3 20 | reptile. Please answer through your valuable paper whether there is 
oa 21111220 7 J Koster 0 0 i cccdcteuca canseass 122—3 11 any foundation for this statement. Ans. We never heard of the 
B Rasc pases & it "31112112211211 14 Shi ae were ne 110 Pe 2 remedy. The note in the Scientific American is from a Mexican cor- 
C Fergueson, vF.! ae re cessses** "te respondent, who says: ‘What I know from my own experience to be 


C MeFEP ecccccece 20 — 2 GW Cropsey... — —* F an infallible cure is the gall of the snake itself. One drop of it on the 
. F. SyKes. answ ers to Correspondents wound will effect a cure, even when inflammation is far advanced. I 

’ have seen a dog treated whose head had already swollen to twice its 

Kings County vs. New Jersey. natural size, and ‘t cured him almost instantaneously. The gall may 

A MEETING of representatives of Kings county gun clubs was held at 


be preserved in ¢ « whol, or even dried, requiring in the latter case only 
W. D. Gilman’s Saturday evening last, for the purpose of receiving | No notice taken of anonymous communications oo —— <tt> he ne = att 
report of the committee appointed to confer with the representatives whole bag of the ga'l is put into the liquid entire.” : 
of the New Jersey clubs. he committee reported having arranged S. Van W.—Will you please state whether it is lawful to use ferrets e 
that the match be shot by teams of oe 7 ——- ay" oe man, | in hunting rabbits in New York State? Ans. Yes. a oe Park, N. Y.—Please inform me through your Answers 
der American Shooting Association rules. e officers for the team Sw. ae i i to Correspondents: 1. What conditions are necessary for the thriv- 
Sma then elected: W. F. Sykes, Captain; J.C. DeFraine. Treasurer; | }; Se aeeae ae wee Sie te pa your game note and agers ing of wild rice, and would it grow in a lake with lily-padded borders. 
o ; like it, but you do not give any place, so we cannot know what locality r A Bd | . 
A. A. Hegeman, ees and A nn —— =. -— is referred to. a4 = = ee Sone bottom, and if so would it interfere 
Mee cporer the New Utrecht Rod. and Gun Club, C Plate of the Erie |, D_ B., Rye, N. Y.—Please answer whether ducks can be shot by sail | it dic out, and when should i be planted, spring or fal? 2 Gan 
Gun Club, C. E. Morris of the Atlantic Rod and Gun Club, J. C. De | lawfully? Ans. The law provides that wildfowl must not be shot | hunters come from Dutchess county and carry off our game (Ulster 
Fraine of the Coney Island Rod and Gun Club, and Elias Helgans of | “from any boat other than a boat propelled by hand,” but they may | county)? 3. What is the lowest figure that decoy ducks can be 
the Parkway Rod and Gun Club. Among the names submitted by the be shot from sailboats in Long Island Sound, Gardiner and Peconic | obtained, and of whom? Ans. 1. Wild rice should be planted in the 
representatives of the different gun clubs present for a place on the ys. he fall as soon as the seed can be obtained. It is perennial and under 
team were: G. S., Germantown, Pa.—Is there any law forbidding non-residents | favorable conditions will rapidly spread. It would be more Jikely to 











Vernon—Gus Grieff, L. A. and H. R. Thompson. from shooting quail in Atlantic county, New Jersey, and if so where | improve your bass fishing than otherwise, as it would in various ways 
Glenmore—Wm. Levens. | do I apply for a license? Ans. You will require a license, to be | increase their food su ply. We see no reason why it should not do 
Crescent— Walter -Giffaan, Capt. Shepard, Chas. Simmonds, L. T. ' obtained from Charles H. Barnard, Secretary of the West Jersey | wellin your lake. 2. There is nothing to prevent. 3. Write some of 


Hopkins. Game Protective Society, 416 Royden street, Camden, N. J. the advertisers whose names you will find in our columns. 


CAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


“HEADS AND HORNS | AROM the first issue of this paper it has been 


alt mserede® dss er Has ok used, and for nearly twenty years this particular 
dermy. ‘ 


GIENGE ESTABLISHMENT, 
ee space has been occupied by 


nine 
In addition to that antique and unique picture of 


Noah’s Ark #=ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


in the new Game Laws in Brief, there are 25 half-tone 
illustrations selected from FOREST AND STREAM. The 
Brief is a picture — and —_ now eeqeeehcomnanse. , — 
it S ually those who wan e la ] h 
S inter tae > ctures of the field, and those who want | W ho now say t hat they have given up advertising at east tor t e present. 
pictures but care nothing about the law. All dealers 
in sportsmen’s necessities and luxuries sell it. 25 cents. . 
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$ Sportsmen’s Goods. 3 Sportsmen’s Goods. $ Guns, Revolvers, etc. ; For Sale. 3 














Seneebeniiiian FERGUSON’S PATENT REFLECTING LAMPS, CHEAPEST HOUSE TROUT FOR SALE. 


eee Se 
4 OCUMPAUGH & SONS, With Silver Plated Locomotive Refleetors p IN AMERICA FOR "laldeene oe 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING and 
: 1 1 EGGS AND FRY 
G of the same in season. For information inquire 
‘ 8 8 | of J. ANNIN, JR. 


SWEATERS. da ius cons He ata Iman 


















Boy's Best Wool "BLACK $2.00 able == BROOK TROUT EGGS AND EX- 
Boy's Best Worsted “sac $2.50 Attach- dress TROUTMERE. Qescols Miler Wis AS 
ments. 


L™ WHITE HARES (Lepus amerwanus) 

captured and prqgersy boxed and delivered 
to express in Bethe e., in good condition on 
receipt of orders and remittances at $3 per pair. 
Refer to Hon. H. O. Stanley, Dixfield, Me. h 
AGENT FOR and Game Commissioner. I.@. RICH, Bethel, Me 


Remington, FERRE Ts. 


Men's Best Wool “scacx™ $2.50 / 

Men’ Worsted "E232" $3,00 | fer seortemens usc, Combines | 
en's Best Worsted “stack $3.00 | x. ssness.us, comune || 
Men’s Best Made an xn'stor* $4.50 | bast’ vamp. fiand Leatern, ete 
White, Black, Blue or Gray. ; eee 











Hauirax, Nova Scotia. ing, etc. Is adjustable to any Old and young stock now on sale. Our celebrated 
eee ee era ayaa sourbil, | Send stamp for llus. Catalogue, Parker, handbook “All About Ferrets and Rats,” mailed any- 
nly make a fine article 4 — > tena - | and address all orders Lamp Dept. P where on receipt of 25cts. ADOLPH ISAACSEN & 
é ‘AN L. Cc. Ss m ith . SON, 92 Fulton st.,N.Y. city. Trade mark “Sure Pop.” 
Athletic Suits of Every Description. Lefever, etc. | }zcoltJetferieshammer gun, 10. 32. 14. 8. Good con- 
Goods sent C. O. D. with privilege of examination. 8 eTever, _ ar ae duck gun; $50. E. Norris, — 
uw zs, 1 





83,85&87 Main St., Rochester, N.Y. 1 Remington Mid-Range Target Rifle, .40-50, Vernier THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, For Sale.—W. W. Greener hammerless,2 sets barrels, 


and wind. gauge sights, octagon barrel, pistol grip, 10and 12-ga., $825 grade, $100. 2 well broken English 
21° 





shotgun butt, ibs. weight. Price $15. setters, both retrieve. H. D. Ogden, Chatham, 


1 12-gauge Winchester repeating shotgun, new gun, 473 Broadway, = New York. 
es See Catalogue free. Mention Forest and Stream. | [or Sale.—$100 Lefever hammerless, fine condition, 
te a eadiee teen can an iaebeatel Sueno ey ene ee 
., rebounding locks. p, lamina‘ 
W| ectatrels “Goer Sis: “Wilfeei'Tor §50. "| WML. R.SCHAEFER & SON, | rrr 











Manufacturers and Dealers in ood 
pecialty. E. B. WOODWARD, Commissi 
Grubb’s Improved Illinois River Duck Call. The J. P. DANNEFELSER, FIRE ARMS, FISHING TACKLE | Merchant, 174 Chambers st., New York’ ™ 
most natural-toned call made; easy to blow; not 9 Chamt t, New York. and BICYCLES. 





a 0 ee having ‘= mer pee Gun stocks bent, more crook or straightened and ‘RAINED FERRETS CHEAP; FERRET 


iF mallard. This warranted to stay. Barrels chokebored, rust spots Book, ten cents; ferret muzzies, 20cts. ; catalogue 
Mnchill, 65 ae Oe : a bored out and barrels re-browned. Gun stocks —- free. WALLACE & SON, Lucas, Ohio. 


1% ae —— comin x ae ver moun’ ! ; to order; all kinds of Gun, Rifle and Revolver work 

ease eerre | Modern Training, ert rrmcen women ose | wp a 

CHAS. W. GRUBBS Handling and Kennel Management. ue ones. Sep auto ne Ghivetiien 
es , By B. WATERS. SHOT SPREADERS 


1537 Milwaukee Ave., training carey management and breedin= of ar} make full chokes scatter more than a cylinder, 12- Book of the Black Bass. $3.00. 


a & th. . Pri 00 gauge only at present. Free circular and sample. 
Ohicago, Ill. Worest both, 35 pas Pub. Co., 318 Bway, N. ¥. WINANS & OO., 9” West Kinney St., Newark, N. J. FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Nov. 25, 


Standard Works for the Sportsman’s Library. 
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ANY BOOK HERE NOTED WILL BE SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 318 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ANGLING. 


The American Angler’s Book. 
Combining the natural history of sporting fish, the art of 
taking them, with instructions in fly-fishing, fly-making end 
rod-making, and directions for fish breeding. Description of 
salmon runs, inland trout fishing, etc. By Taap. Norris 
80illustrations. Cloth. Price, $5.50. 


American Fishes. 
A popular treatise upon the game and food fishes of North 
America, with especial reference to habits and methods of 
capture. By G. Brown Goope. With numerous illustrations. 
Cloth, 496 pages. Price, $3.50. This is, by far, the most pop- 
ular work which has ever been published on the fishes of 
America, and is the book that no angler who takes pleasure 
in knowing the fishes which afford him sport, can afford to 
miss. 

Book of the Black Bass. 
Comprising its complete scientific and life history, together 
with a practical treatise on angling and fly-fishing, and a full 
description of tools, tackle and implements. By James A. 
HENSHALL, M.D. Illustrated. Cloth, 470 pages Price, $3.00. 
Dr. Henshall’s monograph is the standard work 


More About the Black Bass 
Being a supplement to the “Book of the Black Bass.” By 
James A. HensHai, M.D. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 204 pages. 
Price, $1.50. This is a suppiement or sequel of Dr. Henshall’s 
first volume, in which the author’s aim is to bring the sub 
ject matter down to date. 

Fly-Fishing and Fly-Making for Trout, etc. 
By J) Harrineton Keene. With plates of the actual material 
tor making flies of every variety. Ilustrated. Cloth, 160 
pages. Price, $1.50. The matter of the book embraces every- 
thing which the fly-fisherman wants to know about the senses 
of fish, practical fly-fishing, casting and fly-making; with list 
of standard flies and their dressings; the feathers, silk and 
other material used in fly-making, there are samples of all, 
attached to blank sheets like pictures by way of illustration. 

Fishing Tackle. 
Its Materials and Manufacture 
modes and methods of making every kind of appliance neces 
sary for taking fresh-water fish and for the equipment of the 
angler and fly-fisher. With 454 illustrations and explanatory 
diagrams. By J. Harrineron Keene. Price, $1.50. 


‘ith Fiy-Rod and Camera. 
By Epwanrp A. SAmMve.s, President of the Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Protective Association, author of ‘*The Ornithology 
and Odlogy of New England and Adjacent States and Proy- 
inces,”’ ““Among the Birds,”’ Associate Editor of ‘‘The Living 
World,” ete., ete. Cloth, 480 pages (7«94éin.), 147 illustra 
tions. Price, $5.00. The author is known as one of the most 
devoted and expert salmon fishermen of America, The vol- 
ume is likewise noteworthy as an example of the rare possi- 
bilities of amateur photography. 


Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use. 
WELLs. Illustrated. Cloth, 364 pages. Price, $2.50. 
most exhaustive work on-the subject in print. 


A practical guide to the best 


By Henry P. 
The 
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MANUALS. 


Game Laws in Brief. 
Laws of the United States and Canada Relating to Game and 
Fish Seasons. For the guidance of sportsmen and anglers. 
Compiled by CHarLes B. Reynotps, Editor of Forest and 
Stream. Paper. Price, 25 cents. Gives all sections relative 
to game and fish seasons, limit of size or number, non-resi- 
dents, transportation, etc. All in brief, but full enough for 
the practical guidance of sportsmen and anglers. Carefully 
compiled, and shorn of verbiage. Handsomely illustrated 
with numerous half-tone engravings from Forest and Stream. 


Woodcraft. 
By Nessmvuk. Cloth, 160 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.00. A 
book written for the instruction and guidance of those who 
go for pleasure to the woods. Its author, having had a great 
deal of experience in camp life, has succeeded admirably in 
putting the wisdom so acquired into plain English. 


Tricks of Trapping. 
Camp Life in the Woods, and the Tricks of Trapping and 
Trap Making. Containing hints on camp shelter, all the tricks 
and bait receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps with in- 
structions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. By W. 
Hamitton Gipson. Illustrated. Cloth, 300 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Log Cabins. 


How to Build and Furnish Them. By Witu1am S. Wicks. New 
and enlarged edition. Price, $1.50. Mr. Wicks might have 
called his book “Every Man His Own Log Cabin Builder,” 
for he has set out to describe fully and particularly each de- 
tail in the process of construction. Plans are given for 
cabins, large and small, with details of exterior and interior. 


Hints and Points for Sportsmen. 
Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth. Illustrated, 224 pages. Price, 
$1.50. This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, 
helps, kinks, wrinkles, points and suggestions for the shooter, 
the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachtsman, the canoeist, 
the camper, the outer, in short for the field sportsman in all 
the varied phases of his activity. 
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SHOOTING. 


Names and Portraits of Birds 
Which Interest Gunners, with Descriptions in Language Un- 
derstanded of the People. By Gurpon TruMBULL. Cloth, 222 
pages. Price, $2.50. The average gunner with this work at 
hand would have little difficulty in identifying the contents 
of his bag from the text alone. Identification is further facil- 
itated by portraits of the birds. 


Antelope and Deer of America. 
A comprehensive scientific treatise upon the natural history, 
including the characteristics, habits, affinities and capacity 
for domestication, of the ATitilocapra and Cervidie of North 
America. Second edition. By JoHn Dean Caton, LL.D 
Cloth, 426 pages, 50 illustrations; steel portrait. Price, $2.50. 


The Gun arid Its Development. 
With Notes on Shooting. By W. W. Greener. Breechload- 
ing Rifles, Sporting Rifles, Shotguns, Gunmaking, Choice of 
Guns, Chokeboring, Gun Trials, Theories and Experiments. 
New edition. Price, $2.50- 


Fully illustrated. Cloth, 770 pages. 


The Art of Shooting. 
An Illustrated Treatise on the Art of Shooting. With Ex- 
tracts from the Best Authorities. By CHarLes LANCASTER. 
Illustrated with numerous drawings from instantaneous 
photographs. Price, $3.00. New edition. 


Field, Cover and Trap-Shooting. 
By Caprain ApAM H. BoGarpvus, Champion Wing Shot of the 
World. Embracing Hints for Skilled Marksmen; Instruc- 
tions for Young Sportsmen; Haunts and Habits of Game 
Birds; Flight and Resorts of Waterfowl; Breeding and Break- 
ing of Dogs. With an appendix. Cloth, 493 pages. Price, 
There is no other man in this country—or in any 
better fitted to teach a novice the art, 


$2.00. 


other, for that matter 


The Still-Hunter. 
A Practical Treatise on Deer-Stalking. By T.S. Van Dyke. 
The information contained in “The Still-Hunter” is as ex- 
haustive as it is possible to make it. 390 pages. Price, $2. 


The Breech-Loader and How to Use It. 
288 pages. Price, $1.00 A book for that numerous class of 
sportsmen who delight in a day’s shooting, but have neither 
the time nor the means to make the sport a life’s study. 
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CAMP AND HOME. 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 
Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Row anp E. Ropinson. 
Cloth, 187 pages. Price, $1.00. ‘Uncle Lisha‘’s Shop ” is 
brimful of quaint humor and sentiment, and there is an 
unmistakable touch of human nature in Uncle Lisha himself 
and his good old wife, Aunt Jerushy; in Sam Lovel, the 
hunter, and in fact in all the other characters introduced. 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 
A sequel to ‘‘Uncle Lisha’s Shop,” by Row.anp E. Ropiyson. 
Cloth. Price, $1. When Uncle Lisha went West, Sam Lovel 
took Antoine as his partner, and the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of the two as trappers are described with all the charm 
of our author’s quaint style, while their friends and enemies, 
and all with whom they are brought into contact, in the 
course of the story. step on to the stage real living creatures. 


Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales, 
With Notes on the Origin, Customs and Character of the 
Pawnee People. By GrorGE Birp GRINNELL. Cloth, 417 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. New edition, revised. Like 
most Indian tribes, the Pawnees are story tellers. They have 
a vast fund of folk-tales.and traditions, which have been 
handed down from father to son, and transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation. Years ago, when the tribe lived in 
Nebraska, the author of the present volume camped and 
hunted with them, and jvined in their village life. The nights 
were given up to story telling, and many of the tales told 
in the lodge and by the flickering camp-fire were carefully 
translated and written down. When published they excited 
greatinterest. They are talesof daring and adventure, weird 
accounts of magic, mystery and the supernatural; relations 
of the ways of life in the 1d, wild days; stories of war and 
the craft of war parties, the history of the tribe as treasured 
by the very old men. There is mother-wit in these stories, 
they are full of humor, sentiment, pathos and human nature. 


Blackfoot Lodge Tales. 
The Story of a Prairie People. By GEorGE BirD GRINNELL. 
Cr. 8vo., $1.75. In this volume the story of the Blackfoot 
tribe is told by a friend, one who has hunted with them on the 
prairies, slept in their lodges, lived in their camps, and shared 
their daily life. The stories which constitute this history 
have been taken down by the author from the lips of the 
narrators, and are given without change as told to him. 
There is a singular and charming freshness about the stories, 
which give the history of renowned warriors of ancient and 
modern times, show how ancient customs arose, and explain 
natural phenomena. The account of the daily life, customs, 
and history of the Blackfeet presents a series of graphic 
pictures of savage life in peace and in war. 

Our New Alaska ; 

Or, The Seward Purchase Vindicated 


Cloth, 209 pages, illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
writings are always vivid and full of life. 


By CHARLES HALLOcE. 
Mr. Hallock’s 


THE KENNEL. 


Dogs: Their Management and Treatment 
IN DISEASE. A Study ot the Theory and Practice of Canine 
Medicine. By AsHmont. Cloth, 208 pages. Price, $2.00. The 
Forest and Stream says that this is one of the most valuable 
treatises on canine management and therapeutics that has 
appeared on this side of the water. 


Kennel Record and Account Book. 


Boards, $3. An indexed volume of 180 pages, consisting of a 
series of carefully prepared blank entry forms suited to the 
registration of all kennel events and transactions. 


Dog Points and Standards. 
First Lessons in Dog Training, with the Points and Standards 
of all Breeds of Dogs. Paper, new edition, 106 pages, revised 
to date. Price, 50 cents. 


Training vs. Breaking. 
Practical Dog Training; or Training vs. Breaking. By S. T. 
HammonD, Kennel Editor of Forest and Stream. Revised and 
re-written. To which is added a chapter on training pet dogs, 
by an amateur. Cloth, 165 pages. Price, $1. A book for dog 
owners, who, by the instructions here plainly given, can suc- 
cessfully train their hunting dogs. 


Modern Training; 
Handling and Kennel Management. By B. Waters. [Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 373 pages. Price, $2. This treatise is after the 
modern professional system of training. It combines the 
excellence of both the suasive and force systems of education, 
and contains an exhaustive description of the uses and abuses 
of the spike collar. 


House and Pet Dogs; 


Their Selection, Care and Training. 


Lee’s Modern Dogs. 
History and Description of the Modern Dogs (Sporting Divis- 
ion) of Great Britain and Ireland. By Rawpon B. Les, kennel 
editor London Field. Illustrated, 584 pages. Price, $7. This 
is a standard work by an acknowledged authority, and is up 
todate. It treats all sporting breeds exhaustively. The illus- 
trations are idealized portraits of typical specimens. 


Kennel Secrets. 

How to breed, exhibit and manage dogs. By AsHMoNT. The 
dog from the time he is conceived to the time he curls himself 
up for his last long sleep is treated from every standpoint that 
could possibly occur to a man of wide experience with dogs. 
Every important subject that has engaged attention has been 
fully discussed, generalities being held practically valueless 
and misleading. Ilustrated, 344 pages. Price, $3.00. 


The Spaniel and Its Training. 


By F. H. F. Mercer. To which are added the American and 
English Spaniel Standards. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1. 


Scientific Education of Dogs for the Gun. 


By H. H. Cloth. Price, $2.50. The instructions are the re- 
sult of the author’s amateur practical experience of 37 years. 
Forest and Stream says: ‘This work is a very well written 
treatise upon the subject, containing some new ideas and 
much that is interesting and instructive to the new beginner 
as well as not a little that will be beneficial to even old 
hands to study.” 


Paper, price 50 cents, 
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YACHT AND CANOE. 


Small Yachts. 

Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the Ruling 
Types of Modern Practice. With numerous plates and illus- 
trations. By C. P. Kunnarpt. New ed., 470 pp. of type and 
illustrations and 87 plates. Size of page, 1444x1214. Price, 
$10. This book is intended to cover the field of small yachts, 
with special regard to their design, construction, equipment 
and keep. 


Steam Yachts and Launches; 
Their Machinery and Management. By C. P. Kungarpr. 
With plates and many illustrations. New ed., 267 pp. Price, 
$3.00. A complete review of the development and present 
status of the marine engine and boiler as applied to steam 
yachting. 


Canoe and Boat Building. 
A Complete Manual for Amateurs. Containing plain and 
comprehensive directions for the construction of Canoes, 
Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting Craft. By W. P. 
STEPHENS, Canoeing Editor of Forest and Stream. Cloth. 
Fourth and enlarged edition, 264 pages, numerous illustra- 
tions, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $2.00. 


Canoe Handling. 
The Canow History, Uses, Limitations and Varieties, Practi- 
cal Management and Care, and Relative Facts. By C. Bowyer 
Vavx (‘Dot’). Illustrated. Cloth, 168 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Yacht Architecture. 
By Drxon Kewp, Associate of the Institute of Naval Architects 
and Member of Council. Second edition. Super-royal 8vo., 
530 pages. numerous plans and designs. Price, $16.80. 


A Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing. 
By Drxon Kemp, Associate Institute of Naval Architects (Mem- 
ber of the Council). 750 pages, with numerous plans and 
designs. Price, $10. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF FOREST AND STREAM BOOKS WILL BE SENT FREE. 
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